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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


Business — Crime) was for seven 
years Police Commissioner of 
New York City. 


E. Enricut (Our Biggest 


G. S. Perry (Richardson, General 

Server) is proud of New Orleans as her 

birthplace. From the colleges of the South 

she entered professional life in New York 

= specialized in advertising and editorial 
elds. 


Genera James G. Harsorp (The War 
Against War) having been Chief of Staff 
of the A. E. F. in France — as well as 
in command of the Marines at Chateau 
Thierry — and being now President of 
the Radio Corporation of America, has 
had unusual experience of war and in- 
ternational communications upon which 
to base his opinions as to the progress 
of the movement for world peace. 


Many Day Winw (Submerged Husbands) 
is a New York newspaper woman, co- 
author with Dr. Ira S. Wile of Marriage 
in the Modern Manner. 


Max McConn (When Is a Teacher Not 
a Teacher?) will be remembered for his 
article Tired Business Men of the Campus. 


Joun GuntTHER (4 Macedonia Robin 
Hood) knows his Balkans from first-hand 
experience as a Chicago Daily News man 
abroad. 


Jaxer Rankin (Jn Defense of 
Didja) is a Doctor of Philosophy and 
instructor in English at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


A. A. Britt (The Why of the Fan), a 
psychiatrist now practising in New York, 
has been a mémber of psychoanalytic asso- 
ciations and has written extensively 
along Freudian lines. 


Waurrne (The World’s Got 
to Have Me!) feels competent to inter- 
pret the mind of the working man because 
he himself from choice has earned his 


day’s wage side by side with laborers in 
varied industries in the United States and 
in Europe. 


Freperick B. Watt (One Up) confesses 
that a passion for Treasure Island caused 
him to add three years to the fifteen he 
already possessed in order to see the last 
two years of the war in the North Sea 
as a Canadian naval reservist. 


O. K. Davis (Your Stake in Foreign 
Trade) is a well-known newspaperman, 
experienced on the staff of The New York 
Sun in the famous Dana days. He saw 
action in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War, and in the Philippines. 
He covered the Boxer Uprising, has trav- 
elled widely in China, and has represented 
the press in many foreign cities. 


J oun Lee Mappox (4 Body and Soul 
Clinic) is a retired Army captain, now 
engaged in writing and lecturing. He has 
toured twice around the world, has tried 
his hand at mountain climbing in the 
Alps, has investigated the customs and 
religions of primitive tribes, and has made 
a speciality of religio-medical subjects. 


Raymonn Watters (Other Games for 
Golfers) is a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, where he taught English and 
served as registrar before becoming Dean 
of Swarthmore College in 1921. 


CuaunceyJ. Hawkins (W bat the Churches 
Must Do) is pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, San Francisco. His pres- 
ent article is a condensation of certain 
chapters of his book, Do the Churches 
Dare? which is to be published in October 
by the Macmillan Company. 


Cuartes Morrow Wison (On An 
Ozark Store-Porch) comes from pioneer 
stock in the Ozark Mountains of which he 
writes so sympathetically. 


Frank D. Loomis (My Pickpocket’s Day 
in Court) is Secretary of the Chicago 
Community Trust. As a respite from his 
duties he bowls and plays golf. 
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Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd Lewis 


“Fascinating, informative, and beautifully done book — a marvelous 
story of national scope.” — N. Herald Tribune * * * 
Soskin says, “Chicago is a majestic monument to the city it de- 
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Literary 


By HERSCHEL BRICKELL 
THE BALLAD OF MR. B. W. SMITH 


His dollars would have paved bis house for him — 
ten bedrooms, seven baths, all told — 

and yet they could not buy what would not bore bim: 
sunshine when be was cold. 


At fifty-six be needed little sleep. 

Digestion poor, be couldn't eat. 

Had twenty good teeth, which be hoped to keep — 
preserved from sweet, or meat. 


What should be buy, now that be owned all things? 
Mountains, and sea, and sky, and God? 

And the wind’s flute sounds, and the thrush that sings? 
His checks came back. How odd. 


He opened up bis checkbook to the sky, 

but the sky showed no expression. 

Between the clouds there peeped no envious eye. 
Great was Smith's depression. 


See bim sitting there, with twenty good teeth, 
and six porcelain — five gold, 


chagrined and disappointed, underneath 


a sun not bought nor sold. 


—From J. L. Wetcheek’s American Song Book, Pep, by Lion Feuchtwanger. 


satirical poems about our beloved America, 
written by the distinguished German 
author of Power and The Ugly Duchess, and 
Englished by Dorothy Thompson with consid- 
erable skill. Mr. Feuchtwanger had never been in 
the United States when he wrote his poetry. He 
declares he was not hitting at the American 
people in his satire upon the life of a gentleman 
named B. W. Smith, but rather at the European 
bourgeois “who more and more adopts for hi 
self those characteristics which he likes to think 
are American, but which suit his tendencies. In 
Europe today there are wide classes of people who 
are, perhaps, more ‘American’ than most in- 
habitants of the United States.” It is this Ameri- 
canism, not America, which is the subject of Pep. 
Pep is published by the Viking Press, at $2, with 
excellent illustrations by Aladjalov. Despite Herr 
Feuchtwanger’s explanation of his aims, there 
lingers a strong suspicion that its verses give us a 
very fair opportunity for a realization of that con- 
summation put into Scotch dialect by one Burns, 
The Landscaper writes these lines between 
sneezes and much wipings of his eyes, having been 
most inopportunely set upon by one of the in- 
numerable species of bacteria that bring about 
head colds in the human race, and engender, 
incidentally, all sorts of bitter reflections upon life 
as a whole. For example, almost since the first 


T= foregoing verses are from a collection of 


sneeze, the Landscaper has been wondering why it 
is that the contemporary world is so full of well- 
done novels that are just about worth the paper 
they are printed on, because everything about 
them is forgotten within twenty-four hours after 
they have been finished except a faint recollection 
of their competency of execution. They are like 
well-contrived and well-acted plays, mildly divert- 
ing for an evening’s entertainment, but with no 
residue of pleasure, furnishing nothing to think 
back upon. They seem to be growing in numbers, 
these competently written novels, in which thin- 
ness and bloodlessness are so strikingly character- 
istic; they are small, neatly turned out, highly 
polished, and Lord, how meaningless! 


cAre There (elestial Libraries? 


——~ these feelings are not due altogether to 
the physical condition of the Landscaper. 
Perhaps it is, partly at least, that old age is coming 
on, and through the rush and hurry of life, there 
creeps in every so often the thought that only so 
much more time is left for reading — there being 
some doubt about the library equipment of either 
of the future states once believed in by the ortho- 
dox. Given such rapidly narrowing limits, why 
spend the remaining moments in the company of 
the small-minded? Regretfully, it must be added, 
in order to escape the small-minded, one would be 
forced to make a flying leap outside his own gen- 
eration, and if these be fighting words, the corre- 
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BLAKE AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


By DENIS SAURAT 
Author of “ Blake and Milton”’, etc. 


T= number of Blake’s devotees increases from year 
to year. In this book Professor Saurat regards him as a 
thinker, and through an examination of his vast, mystical 
and highly personal mythology, which makes his longer 
poems so unintelligible to the casual reader, shows him to us 
as a philosopher born out of season also, a profound, mis- 
understood forerunner of the days that were to be. 

Denis Saurat is a Frenchman, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
head of the French Institute in England, Professor in the 
University of London. His “ Milton, Man and Thinker” is a 
classic of research. For imagination and brilliance allied to 
sound scholarship he has few rivals in his field, the study of 
English Letters. 


Octavo. Illustrated from Blake’s Drawings. $4.00 


FOCH SPEAKS 


By MAJOR CHARLES BUGNET 


The Authoritative Personal Memoir of 
Foch by his Aide-de-Camp 
and Confidant 


‘THIS book gives an intimate personal portrait and is 
very largely composed of the Marshal's own words, 
taken down by Major Bugnet during eight years of friendly 
association. 
Foch spoke to Bugnet as to a friend. This book thus 
contains spectacular and controversial material, but is 
itself not written to excite controversy. 


“A portrait of the ng “The first and in many re- 


which is itself per- likely to remain the best 


of the forthcoming Fochiana.” 
P. W. Wison, Joun CARTER, 
In the New York Times. In the Non York Sun. 


Octavo. $3.00 


In a 
Lighter Vein 
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BLOW THE MAN 
DOWN 


By Tuomas W. Broapuurst, A. B. 

Broadhurst’s first novel at 71 

years. A rattling good yarn of the 

sea and authentic. 
“It is a good story well told." 
WILLIAM McFEE 

in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“Its humor is that of an old salt, 

broad, mellow and unblushing. Es- 
omy) it is a man’s book.” 

Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

$2.50 


NIGHT FALLS ON 
SIVA’S HILL 
By Epwarp THOMPSON 


Anenchanting and masterful story 
of India with w — de- 
scriptions of scenery and people. 


$2.50 


THE THREE 
DAGGERS 


By Ceci. FREEMAN GREGG 


cleverly and conceals the crim- 


citing as The Secret of the Bas- 
kervilles. 
$2.00 


SPEEDY DEATH 
By Giapys MITCHELL 
Another detective story with 
an unusually fresh and spontaneous 


plot. 
$2.00 


GREAT DETECTIVE 
STORIES OF THE 
WORLD 
Edited by JosepH Lewis FRENCH 


Over 1150 of the best 
detective stories from Voltaire to 
the present day. A bargain in 
crime. 


$2.50 
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spondence columns of this ancient and respectable 
magazine are open to all comers. “Yes, we have 
no gusto” would be a very good motto for most of 
the literary art of the times. 

Having thus relieved himself of a certain 
amount of the venom engendered by a succession 
of sneezes, the Landscaper will pass along to his 
survey, gazing out across the literary peaks and 
valleys through eyes misted with tears. Perhaps it 
is just as well to say before beginning to look over 
the current fiction that the pessimistic observa- 
tions made a few paragraphs above did not arise so 
much from an examination of the immediate 
supply of novels as from recollections of the supply 
for the past several years, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the most recent offerings are not free 
from the faults specified. 


Mrs. Nllin’s Fiddler 


lr MAY not be exactly fair to pick on one nov- 
elist, but Sarah Gertrude Millin’s The Fiddler 
(Boni and Liveright, $2.50) is such a good ex- 
ample of the Landscaper’s point, it must suffer 
for its brothers and sisters. Mrs. Millin is, to this 
reviewer's way of thinking, one of the best of 
living novelists, a woman who has written en- 
during literature in such books as God’s Step- 
children, Mary Glenn and The South Africans. The 
first-mentioned, in particular, is a really signifi- 
cant book, admirably done as a piece of fiction, 
and excellently interpretative of the problems of 
mixed blood in South Africa. The Fiddler is a 
triangle novel, in which a wife runs away with a 
violinist, who becomes a murderer, and turns out 
to be a cad. The husband, in a noble gesture, takes 
back the erring wife, and there you are. It is all 
very neat, and mildly exciting while in progress, 
but the feeling is inescapable that the material is 
not worth the time and effort spent on it by a 
really good novelist. It might have been made 
into a short story for a popular magazine and 
thereby helped to keep the pot boiling, but that’s 
about all it deserved. One hears that the motion 
picture companies are eager for it, which is, 
perhaps, commentary enough. 

Then there is the new Julian Green novel, The 
Dark Fourney (Harper, $2.50), which has just been 
awarded the Harper prize by a group of distin- 
guished literary high priests. As an exercise in the 
technique of the psychological-realistic type of 
fiction, in which the youthful Mr. Green has 
shown himself a master — Avarice House and The 
Closed Garden are both technically brilliant — 
The Dark Fourney strikes the Landscaper as 
quite remarkable. But it reads much more like a 
case-study than it does a piece of fiction in which 
life is seen clearly and wholly, and there are some 
of us who prefer our case-studies straight. This is 


THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


rank blasphemy, to be sure, but what of the great 
books of other days that sprawled all over human 
nature, recognizing laughter as a part of living, 
taking into account the sensual pleasure to be had 
from eating and sleeping, seeing people filled with 
the strangest and wildest of contradictions, and, 
in general, refusing to fit life into neat little pat- 
terns? Mr. Green writes like a trimmer Flaubert, 
but there is a loss of vitality because of the trim- 
ness, and not much in the new book that any one 
would care to look back upon, unless his primary 
interest were in the mere technique of writing. 


Some We Have Liked 


EST this instalment of the Landscape begin to 
L resemble a “ panning party,” it may be just as 
well to mention a few books that lately have given 
the Landscaper pleasure. High up on this list 
would come a novel that deserves a much better 
title than it has been given, Sense and Sensuality 
(Payson and Clarke, $2.50), by an English- 
woman whose nom de plume is of all things, 
Sarah Salt. The combination of title and author 
inevitably recalls the reputed sewing of soldiers’ 
socks by sister Susie, but the book is a thoroughly 
interesting one, with a vital topic, which is none 
other than the results of the current attitude 
toward sexual freedom for all, married men and 
women included. It tells the story of a young 
couple in London, who, with their first child, have 
at hand just about all the ingredients for a happy 
life. But there are mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings on both sides, complicated by the fact that 
they move in a set where the male and the female 
are supposed to be free of all inhibitions, and the 
upshot is tragedy. Perhaps the ending is a little 
too much in the Camille tradition, but Miss Salt’s 
characters are likeable and understandable, her 
problems are among the everyday problems of 
a great many of us, and while she writes with 
economy, her book has richness of a sort. She 
introduces the device of the letter written by a 
character in the drama to someone outside it, and 
succeeds in drawing a remarkable portrait of the 
sex-starved nurse, who lives in the midst of all the 
loose goings-on. Miss Salt’s first appearance in 
this country was made in the spring with an 
excellent volume of short stories called 4 Tiny 
Seed of Love. 


Black Ulysses at War 


T 1s A little difficult to classify as pure 
I fiction so exact and careful a piece of 
documentation as Howard W. Odum’s Wings on 
My Feet (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), which is the 
second instalment of the adventures of Black 
Ulysses, so well begun in Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder. If this book may be regarded as a novel, 
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it takes its place as one of the Landscaper’s 
recent favorites. Mr. Odum tells in it of the war 
adventures of his ramblin’ black man, whose 
journeyings up and down the United States were 
related in the earlier volume. Perhaps its primary 
value is that it gives for the first time the point of 
view of the uneducated negro who was snatched 
from a Southern cotton patch or piece of “ public 
work,” tossed into a uniform, and as soon as he 
had learned squads right from present arms, was 
sent off to France to make the world safe for 
something or other. It is a rambling book, inte- 
grated only by the personality of the narrator — 
the whole story is a monologue, with interpola- 
tions of songs, many of which are familiar folk- 
songs to which new words, suited to the occasion, 
have been fitted — but a book that does not 
allow the interest of the reader to flag, and that 
succeeds quite extraordinarily in giving the im- 
pression that one is actually listening to the 
narrator. The Landscaper rather suspects that it 
is not only one of the best of recent books about 
the negro, but also one of the best of the books 
about the war yet written in this country. 

If the Landscaper confesses that Maristan 
Chapman’s Homeplace (Viking Press, $2.50), the 
successor to the popular novel by Mrs. Chapman, 
The Happy Mountain, is also one of the recent 
novels he has most enjoyed, there may be a few 


hoots and jeers from those who have read: the 


’ foregoing remarks about the new Green novel, 


and the suspicion may arise immediately that the 
Landscaper is just a sentimental sap, with the 
most ordinary tastes in literature, and all sorts of 
sectional and other kinds of prejudices. It would 
be unfortunate for this suspicion to arise, because 
a thorough investigation might prove it justified. 
. . . But there is critical judgment enough left — 
even after a new attack of sneezing — to realize 
that Homeplace is not a great work of art, that it 
suffers from a well-worn plot, that it ends senti- 
mentally, and that its mountaineers are probably 
too romantic for any practical use. It is also true 
that within a world she has apparently imagined, 
Mrs. Chapman has made every character in her 
book quite real, that she has put into their mouths 
fine Elizabethan speech, filled with echoes of the 
Bible and the ballads, and that she has salted her 
book with earthy wisdom. With all its faults, it is 
a book that may be re-read with the positive 
assurance of pleasure, and those who love words 
will find its pages rich with fresh and highly ex- 
pressive verbiage. 


Ertz Scores Again 


usan Errz’s The Galaxy (Appleton, $2.50) is 
S another of the current novels that should 
prove good reading for nearly everyone. Miss 


THE ELEMENTS OF CRIME 
BY BORIS BRASOL $5.00 


‘*A valuable contribution to the understanding as well as to the literature of 
crime.’’ — Boston Transcript. ‘‘ A remarkably learned, yet lucid survey of con- 
ditions in our own and the principal European countries.’ — New York World 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 1927 


BY ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE $8.50 


‘* An encyclopedic work of the first importance for the person who wishes to 
be well informed in world events.”” — The American Journal of International 
Law. “A brilliant tour de force of interpretative historical writing.’’ — 
Manchester Guardian 


A HISTORY OF ITALY: 1871-1915 
BY BENEDETTO CROCE $5.00 


“A splendid volume for those to whom Italy’s history does not begin with 
the rise of Mussolini.’”” — North American Review. ‘“‘Inspiration for young 
politicians of every country and creed.”’ — Manchester Guardian 
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Ertz is fortunate in being able to do books of such 
literary excellence that also have a wide popular 
appeal, and this new story, which relates the life 
of a woman over a period of some sixty-five years, 
with the swiftly changing backgrounds and their 
effect upon the principal character, brought out 
with great skill, is certainly one of the best the 
author has yet done. Alfred Noyes’s first venture 
into the field of the novel is a more or less satirical 
farce which concerns itself with the adventures of 
a curate who took literally some of the popular 
advice about the benefits of lying naked in the sun. 
The book is called The Sun Cure (Cosmopolitan, 
#2), and is a diverting, if slight, yarn. Another 
new novel that may safely be recommended to 
those who have followed her previous work is 
Mathilde Eiker’s Strange Infidelities. This is a 
riper and, on the whole, a wiser book than its 
predecessors, The Lady of Stainless Raiment, Over 
the Boatside and Mrs. Mason’s Daughters; it is the 
story of a youthful French widow, who marries an 
American officer and comes with him to the 
United States. In the background is a love affair 
with another American soldier in Paris, and from 
this situation arises the “ strange fidelities” — one 
love and three fidelities. The novel displays a keen 
understanding of the character of the French 
woman. 


Novels for Entertainment 


NUMBER Of novels on the current lists belong to 
A the category of entertaining stories, against 
which the Landscaper has not even a remote 
prejudice. Among these are such books as Dale 
Collins’s new one, Jdolaters (Little, Brown, $2.50), 
a melodramatic and slightly cinemaesque story of 
Java, with a beautiful dumb girl as the heroine, 
and a great deal of local color; Cup of Gold, by 
John Steinbeck (McBride, $2.50), a retelling in 
good writing of the famous story of Henry Morgan, 
the pirate of the Caribbean, who captured Panama 
City, then known, for its richness, as the “cup of 
gold”; and Soldiers of Misfortune, by Percival 
Wrenn (Stokes, $2), a corking adventure story 
centering around the Foreign Legion, by the 
redoubtable author of Beau Geste, etc. 

Frank V. Morley, one of Christopher’s brothers, 
who is at present engaged in publishing books in 
England, has written an excellert tale of adven- 
ture on the high seas in East South West (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50), so well done in fact as to 
elicit something like “Damned good” from the 
pen of Edmund Garnett, ordinarily a much more 
restrained critic. It is the story of a boy who ran 
away from Baltimore in 1806, and went to Liver- 
pool and London, engaged in whaling and treasure 
hunting, and in general had the sort of time any 
boy worth his salt would like to have. Mr. Morley 


Does Science Lie? 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 


asserts the laboratory can never safely guide 
mankind. — November North American Review. 
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has based his story upon old records, but it is his 
own in every respect, and is a thoroughly well 
written, lusty chronicle of brave deeds and high 
adventure that should delight young and old. 
Recent novels that deal with social questions of 
a more or less serious nature include Owen John- 
son’s Sacrifice (Scribner, $2.50), in which a 
modern couple decide to abandon divorce, giving 
up their extra-mural love affairs, for the sake of 
the children, a not unfamiliar scheme only passa- 
bly worked out by Mr. Johnson; The Son of 
Perdition, by James Gould Couzzens (Morrow, 
$2.50), whose good story, Cockpit, will be re- 
membered by many readers; the new book gives 
another picture of life on the Cuban sugar plan- 
tations, with Americans as principal characters; 
The Under Dogs, by Dr. Mariano Azuela (Bren- 
tano, $2.50), a story of the Mexican Revolution, 
with an introduction by Carleton Beals, that is 
very much worth reading, and, incidentally, an 
important addition to recent books about war in 
general; and Lanes Lead to Cities, by Georgina 
Garry (Dutton, $2.50), the second novel by the 
author of Pigsties with Spires, a book that had a 
remarkable career for a first novel, becoming a 
best-seller not long after its publication and so 
remaining for weeks. The new book takes a young 
couple from their rural idyll into London and 
brings them in contact with the sophisticated 
world of a great city; it has much to say of the 
urban underworld that lives so close to the sur- 
face, and a great deal to say, also, about the 
complications in the relations of men and women. 


Mr. (0bb on Red Likker 


MONG the current works of fiction is a novel by 

Irvin Cobb that makes one wonder why it is 
not much better than it is. The book is called Red 
Likker (Cosmopolitan, $2), and tells the story of a 
whiskey-manufacturing family in Mr. Cobb’s own 
Kentucky. It is moderately entertaining, but 
somewhat managed and artificial, and so far in- 
ferior to Mr. Cobb’s best short stories as to make 
one realize anew that there are good writers who 
cannot manage the novel form, no matter how 
hard they try. 

André Maurois, whose forthcoming life of 
Byron will probably rival in popularity his Ariel 
and Disraeli, makes his strongest bid for the 
American fiction market with his new novel, 
Atmosphere of Love, which has been translated by 
Joseph Collins (Appleton, $2.50). The Maurois 
novels offered up to this time have not had any 
hope of wide popular appeal, but Atmosphere of 
Love is another matter. It comes bearing the 
strong recommendation of Virginia Woolf, and it 
has a theme that will! not exactly act as a handi- 
cap. It tells the story of a man and two women he 


loved; in the earlier chapters, Philippe Marcenat 
relates his version of a mad love affair, while in the 
later chapters, his second wife gives her own 
estimate of Philippe. The two impressions match 
up into an excellent portrait. Among other im- 
portant recent importations are Herman Hesse’s 
strange psychological study of a man of fifty 
years called Steppenwolf (Holt, $2.50), a book 
that kept pace in Germany with The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa, and one of moving beauty in 
many of its passages; The Sword in the Soul, by 
Roger Chauviré (Longmans, Green, $2.50), an 
Irish novel translated by Ernest Boyd, and with a 
preface by James Stephens, which is the story of 
an aristocrat and his love for the common people 
and the complications that arise from this love; 
and Congo Gods, by Otto Liitken (Coward Mc- 
Cann, $2), a Danish best seller-which concerns 
itself with the fortunes of a little Belgian clerk who 
goes out to the Congo and there meets curio, 

adventures, coming home at last by lucky char’: 
a sort of hero and a great authority on Belgiv« 
colonial government. Liitken draws some stro. 
negro characters, and the flavor of his book } 


distinctly ironical. It is a thinnish story, howevei . 


and in spite of the Danish fondness for it, does not 


strike this reviewer as of any great consequence. .. 


Critics Turn Novelists 
 ¥ THE current crop of first novels, perhaps the 
most interesting offering is Edmund Wilson’: 
I Thought of Daisy (Scribner, $2.50), not, as it 
happens, because of the intrinsic worth of the 
book as a piece of fiction, although it has its 
distinct merits, but because Mr. Wilson is a 
distinguished critic, who after years of reviewing 
other people’s novels, has at last written one of his 
own. Proustian in form, J Thought of Daisy is set 
in what has sometimes been called the post-Del- 
lian period of life in Greenwich Village, and may 
fairly be assumed to contain large autobiographi- 
cal elements. Around New York, at any rate, the 
game of identifying the characters, many of whom 
are undeniably drawn from life, has amused a 
good many people. If Mr. Wilson has not written 
a perfectly successful novel, he has at least made 
an engaging literary experiment, and there is, as 
might be expected, a great deal of good writing in 
the volume, including a number of passages that 
are complete essays as they stand. The chorus 
girl, Daisy, is the most carefully and thoroughly 
rounded character of the gallery. 
Another distinguished critic makes his début as 
a novelist with the appearance of Richard Alding- 
ton’s Death of a Hero (Covici-Friede, $2.50), which 
is the story of three generations, the hero of which 
is Captain George Winterbourne, killed in the 


World War in somewhat doubtful circumstances. 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


Mr. Aldington’s long book exhibits many modern 
influences, and is not likely to make its appear- 
ance upon many best-seller lists, but it will inter- 
est those who have followed the fine translations 
and the many admirable reviews and literary 
essays its author has written in the past few years. 

A début far more auspicious from the point of 
view of returns in dollars and cents is that of 
Freeman Lincoln, the son of the Sage of Cape 
Cod, Joseph C. Lincoln. The young Mr. Lincoln 
has written, with his father, a mystery story with 
a Cape Cod setting called Blair’s Attic (Coward 
McCann, $2.00), which is almost certain to please 
the popular taste. Such a father-and-son collab- 
oration in literature strikes the Landscaper as 
unusual enough to justify some comment; it is so 
seldom that a son follows in the footsteps of his 
father at all, especially in a country of such swift 
changes as our own. 


‘mote Spots and Older -Ages 


LivER La Farce, of the family of artists 

) bearing that name, has gone into an unex- 
oited field for the theme of his charming first 
nture as a novelist in Laughing Boy (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50), which is a story of Navajo life, of 
a .ove affair between Laughing Boy and Slim Girl, 
handled tenderly and sympathetically and in 
poetical prose. Mr. La Farge has lived for months 
it a time among the Navajos, and has been ad- 
aitted into many of their secrets. His book is 


sponsored by Owen Wister, who, in a blurb on the » 


jacket, expresses himself as quite optimistic about 
the future of American literature. Coucou, by 
Evelyn Pemberton (Houghton Mifflin, $2), is 
another first novel of more than usual promise, 
with the French Riviera for setting, and a gay and 
attractive girl as heroine, who gives the volume its 
title. The book is written in a sustained holiday 
mood, and is quite pleasant reading. 

Another interesting first novel, which turns a 
‘terary searchlight upon still another remote 
corner of the United States, is Evans Wall’s The 
No-Nation Girl (Century, $2.50), which tells the 
story of how a college graduate fell in love with a 
half-breed swamp girl in the South and of the 
tragic results of this yielding to the lure of beauty 
that so often results from the mixture of blood. 

Of new books of history that may be expected 
to appeal to the average reader, there are The 
Restauration and the July Monarchy, by J. Lucas 
DuBreton (Putman, $4.50), another volume in 
the National History of France series, this one 
covering the reigns of Louis XVIII, Charles X 
and Louis-Philippe; and The Age of Grey and Peel, 
by the late H. Carless Davis (Oxford University 
Press, American Branch), the Ford Lectures for 
1926, with an introduction by G. M. Trevelyan. 


FRESH FROM THE 
ARCHITECTS, THE 
ARTISTS AND THE 
DECORATORS™~ 


IT IS a fresh and comfort- 
able beauty —this of new 
Haddon Hall. Everything is 
here to delight your eye 
and your sense of comfort. 
Sports rooms, squash courts, 
gymnasium, sun-bathing 
rooms, Sandy Cove, a play- 
room for the children — and 
bedrooms of beautiful dec- 
orative schemes, the results 
of unstinted planning. Ocean 
breezes blow in through open 
windows, and out the windows 
there’s the broad ocean view. 

Relax and feel at home 
here. Both riding and golfing 
facilities. Write for rates and 
literature. A Motoramp gar- 
age adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
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New Radiola Super-Heterodynes 
of still finer quality have been 
achieved by the RCA Research 
Laboratories. The famous “60” 
series now includes the new “67” 
Radiola Combination, in which 
the latest model of the Super- 
Heterodyne is combined with the 
phonograph. 

With these two instruments in 


one cabinet, music from the air 
or from records is superbly re- 
roduced by the RCA Electro- 
namic speaker—thereproducer 

of amazing realism and beauty 
of tone. The incomparable Super- 
Heterodyne is the most selective 
receiver known in the radio art. 
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Our Biggest Business—Crime 


By Ricuarp E. Enr1iGutT 
Formerly Police Commissioner of New York City 


my title, considering it a 
\-4 mere catch phrase, let me at 
once offer corroboration. Such a 
shrewd social student as Governor 
Gardner of North Carolina backs me 
up; he used the phrase as recently as 
this summer in his address before 
the Governors’ Conference. In addi- 
tion I can offer facts and figures. And 
while it is not to be denied that some 
figures certainly lie, there is no 
reason to believe that these do. 
They come from unbiased, soberly 


I Est the reader doubt the truth of 


Here are some. Two totals. One puts 
the yearly Crime Budget of these 
United (but on the showing not very 
orderly) States at a round thir- 
teen billion dollars. The other, at- 
tempting greater precision, puts it at 
$11,800,000,000. 


TS first is the estimate of Wade 
H. Ellis, formerly an Assistant 
United States Attorney-General, and 
is based upon the findings of the 
American Bar Association’s Crime 
Commission of which Mr. Ellis was 


RDS judicial sources. a member. The second is the estimate 
. air Crime is the nation’s biggest of Tbe Manufacturers’ Record. 

re- business. George Gangster, Bill | Both totals are convincingly re- 
tro- Bootlegger and Company, Unlim- cent, as of the year 1928, and while 
sca ited, operate an industry whose it is my measured judgment that 
nod annual -return reaches a figure so the first is more nearly correct it 
five much larger than that of any legiti- doesn’t really matter which we 
art. mate corporation in the country that accept. Either finds itself safely in 


a comparison would be farcical — if 
it didn’t happen to be such a humil- 
iating commentary upon the na- 
tion’s social inefficiency. ~_ 

I said I could offer figures in proof. 


the lead when compared with the 
$5,000,000,000 value of the annual 
output of the motor industry, the 
nation’s largest legitimate business. 
Either takes on a dominant: size 
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when set alongside the $5,129,000,000 
which represents the value of the 
nation’s annual exports; or alongside 
the four and a half billion dollars 
which represents the annual budget 
of the Federal Government, the 
largest governmental budget in the 
world, but no more than a famine 
ration for the nation’s criminals. 


A” while it may be that either 
represents a total so large as to 
be all but meaningless, do not over- 
look that there is a meaning of the 
most direct importance to the pocket 
book no less than the social peace of 
every citizen in the United States. 
For although you may never have 
had the misfortune to do business 
with George Gangster ef a/., may 
never have been the victim of a 
robber, a burglar, a bucket-shop 
shark, a confidence man, a pick- 
pocket, you help to support the 
outrageously costly criminal popula- 
tion of the nation. You and I and all 
of us pay some portion of that annual, 
illegal twelve or thirteen billion 
dollars. 

We pay it in actual dollars and 
cents in increased taxes and public 
expenses. For the maintenance of 
the machinery which organized gov- 
ernment has built to resist and 
(how ineffectually) control crime 
represents a colossal entry on the 
debit side of the country’s ledger. 
In addition we pay in such intangible 
items as retarded social and economic 
progress; and in the loss of the 
potentially useful services of im- 
prisoned convicts no less than their 
guards, a wastage of men greater 
than that entailed in our wars and 
beyond all calculation in money 
values. 


The inescapable truth is that the 
annual toll of the country’s crimi- 
nals, of whom 400,000 are in cells and 
a million are at liberty, is the most 
disturbing feature of our social order, 
the gravest problem confronting 
America. 

Parenthetically, the enormous 
size of this criminal force, employees 
of our biggest business, holds a 
large significance, too. Taking it into 
consideration one grasps more read- 
ily the accuracy ol tas other figure 
of $13,000,000,000. One finds it easy 
to see more than optimism in the 
recent opinion of a newspaper edi- 
torial writer that if all our crime 
costs could be wiped out for eighteen 
months and the money applied to 
our national debt that also could be 
wiped out — although the efforts of 
one of the most capable Secretaries 
of the Treasury that we ever have 
had have resulted, after almost ten 
years, only in a reduction of the 
debt from $25,482,034,419 to $17,- 
604,290,563. 


uT beside the toll America ge 
to crime in cash, consider for a 
moment her loss in the more precious 
currency of human lives. Consider 
that last year 12,000 citizens were 
killed by criminals. That is five times 
as many as we lost in battle in the 
Spanish-American War. It is a full 
fourth of all our battle losses in the 
World War. Consider that someone 
is killed by a criminal in this country 
every forty-five minutes and that in 
addition at least five are seriously 
injured, permanently in many in- 
stances. 
With such statistics before us am 
I wrong when I say that crime spells 
Big Business— the nation’s very 
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biggest business? In truth it is more 
than the nation’s biggest, it is the 
biggest in the world. 

What are we going to do about it? 
How are we going to achieve those 
changes which we must have to 
secure a proper peace? How are we 
going to solve this most baffling 
riddle of our time? There are many 
answers to that question. 


Se people say we must have 
more policemen, although already 
we have 300,000 policemen, detec- 
tives, sergeants and State constabu- 
lary enrolled to guard us against the 
criminal workers. And we do need 
more police. Our needs in this regard 
are far different from what they once 
were — for example in old Dutch 
New York, when a “Rattle Watch” 
of six men patrolling the town to 
warn against night fires and violence 
gave adequate protection. 

It is humanly impossible for the 
police of today to do adequately the 
work required of them. Police de- 
partments in every American city 
are under-manned, far below the 
standards prevailing in other nations 
of the modern Western world; in- 
deed far below the standards which 
prevailed in ancient civilized centres 
with which we like to compare our 
own civilization. Imperial Rome, 
with only about a miliion inhabitants, 
had a force of 7,000 policemen.’ 
Athens, much smaller, had 4,000 
Scythian slaves to do police work. 
Proportionately New York City of 
today should have 42,000 policemen 
instead of the actual 18,000 en- 
trusted with the guardianship of its 
citizens. 

We need more policemen, cer- 
tainly. And in addition the police- 


man needs a better chance to do his 
work, 

As far back as records go politics 
have exercised a blighting 
corrupting, thwarting police admin- 
istrations throughout the country. 
Just why the citizens permit their 

lice departments to be eternally 
the football of politics is a riddle 
almost as baffling as the crime prob- 
lem with which it is so inextricably 
mingled. No other branch of Govern- 
ment exercises such influence upon 
public life. The policeman is the 
natural protector of the citizen, and 
the guide and friend of the ignorant 
and alien. And until he is freed of 
corrupt influence crime will remain 
the nation’s biggest business. 

As matters now stand the cautious 
observer is unwilling to say more 
than that the forces of law and order 
are holding that business to its 
present proportions. And they may 
not be able to do as well in the near 
future. The present situation, while 
it challenges the thoughtful consid- 
eration of all who seek the good of 
the State and the larger good of 
mankind, must be considered better 
than that which soon may be at 
hand. 


5 pee country has been riding high 
on a wave of prosperity for many 
years. There has been, «in conse- 
quence, a minimum of unemploy- 
ment, of poverty, of all the condi- 
tions which breed criminals. Despite 
this our criminal courts are con- 
gested and the numbers of evil-doers 
increase. We may well consider what 
may happen if a period of eco- 
nomic depression sets in. Present 
conditions, disquieting though they 
are, might be accentuated into a 
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veritable reign of anarchy and blood- 
shed. 

Our greatest hope of security from 
such a catastrophe lies in more 
police and freer police. But we need 
more than these if we are to curb 
criminal Big Business. We need to 
modernize our whole view of the 
problem, for we are dealing with the 
most modern of business men. The 
days of the simple highwayman and 
desperado have long since gone into 
the discard. Jesse James is a far back 
number. The criminal of today takes 
full advantage of every discovery 
and invention of his time no less 
than any other industrial operative 
in this fiercely competitive age. 
And if we are to meet him and beat 
him we must do likewise. 

For example, we must throw over 
the fallacious theory that the major- 
ity of our crimes are perpetrated 
by the so-called foreign element. If 
we continue to look for most of our 
criminal offenders among the newly 
arrived aliens many of the biggest 
culprits will continue their nefarious 
businesses unmolested. 


REDERICK L, Horrman of the 
F Babson Institute, an authority 
on criminal statistics, recently pub- 
lished some figures which bear out 
this statement. His records show that 
in those cities leading in one of the 
major products of the crime industry, 
homicides, the native born are 
vastly in the majority, constituting 
in some cases gO per cent of the 
population. Memphis leads with 
60.5 homicides for every 100,000 
population. Birmingham and Jack- 
sonville follow with 54 and 52.6 
respectively; while New York City, 
with probably 60 per cent of its 


pulation either foreign born or the 
immediate offspring of foreign born 
parents, has only 6.7 homicides 
100,000; and Cleveland, possessing 
a large foreign born population, is 
only a little worse off with an average 
of 8.8. 


4 truth is that the foreign ele- 
ment is just about as law-abiding 
as those citizens whose families have 
been in America for generations. No 
single element of our heterogeneous 
population contributes the bulk of 
our criminals. They may be from any 
walk of life — captains of industry, 
children of the aristocracy, men and 
women in public office. In short, they 
may be, if the records mean any- 
thing, as often from the best blood of 
the nation as from the lowest social 
stratum. And the sooner we rid our 
minds of the contrary view the 
sooner we shall be able to cope with 
the big business of crime. 

After we have accepted and acted 
upon this fact it might be well for us 
to consider the conglomeration of 
laws which is almost as often a help 
as a hindrance to the criminal 
industry. 

Thirty-five hundred years or so 
ago the first Police Commissioner 
came down the side of a mountain 
bearing tables which held the un- 
changing and unchangeable, the 
immutable, the eternal laws of God. 
And those laws still endure — the 
Rock of Ages upon which rest the 
ideals of our Western civilization. 
All the other laws we have, the 
89,000 or more which stand upon our 
statute books, do not go a word 
beyond those original ten. Indeed, 
more likely they merely confuse 


them. 
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To my mind the existence of 
nearly one hundred thousand laws 
governing human conduct is in itself 
a crime. Mohammed burned the 
whole magnificent Alexandrian 
Library because those books in it 
which did not agree with the Koran 
were heretical and those which did 
agree were unnecessary. How our 
concepts of modern crime would be 
clarified if some similar conqueror 
were to burn away the absurd 
growth of statutes which has sprung 
up around the Decalogue and the 
Golden Rule. 

If this were to happen, or at least 
if we might reduce the present con- 
fusion, and if immediately there- 
after we set out to gain a real under- 
standing of the causes of crime, we 
might, with our larger and freer 
police force, hope to bring the na- 
tion’s biggest business within more 
easily controlled proportions. 


EADING among the causes of 
L crime upon which we should seek 
enlightenment is that factor which is 
making criminals of younger and 
younger men. When I entered the 
police service thirty-five years ago 
about 65 per cent of the most dan- 
gerous criminals were over thirty 
years of age. Today 65 per cent are 
under twenty-five. And this does 
not include thousands of dangerous 
malefactors of juvenile age. The 
amazing increase in crime perpe- 
trated by the youth of the country is 
one of the most disturbing elements 
in the entire problem. The under- 
lying cause of this must be diag- 


nosed and intelligently treated if we 

are to curb the evil. 
Certainly, too, the undesired 

growth of the biggest business in 
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America would not be helped if we 
were to organize a National Police 
Bureau of wide scope and authority 
for the collection of criminal records. 
Such a national clearing house, whose 
data should be available to every law 
enforcement agency in the country, 
is greatly needed. And, to go back 
for a moment to the question of 
laws, one of the services of such a 
bureau should be the recommenda- 
tion to the various Legislatures of 
steps aimed to standardize criminal 
statutes the country over. In addi- 
tion, of course, it should supervise a 
finger print system. There is much 
mistakened protest against finger- 
printing honest men. But the law- 
abiding citizen has nothing to fear 
from such a procedure, while the 
criminal has much. 


Potice Bureau would 
cost no more than a quarter of 
a million dollars to set up, no more 
than a half million dollars a year to 
operate during the first ten years. 
We spend far more than that to 
collect weather data for airplane 
transportation. And in behalf of 
agriculture, an industry which more 
nearly parallels in magnitude the 
crime business, we spend unlimited 
sums from which we get far smaller 
returns than we could expect from a 
police bureau. 

In addition, the police depart- 
ments of the various States and 
cities should be brought under Fed- 
eral control. There is no reason why 
such an important service should not 
be so standardized. It is what is 
being done in most of the important 
nations of the world. In my opinion 
the fact that the British service is 
semi-national isone substantial reason 
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why crime conditions in the British 
Isles compare so favorably with 
those in the United States. 

Congress, further, should enact a 
law regulating the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of pistols. It is 
stated with good authority that the 
pistol plays a part in 85 per cent of 
our murders, robberies, burglaries 
and other serious felonies. We need a 
good Federal law to control the use 
of firearms, for although some States 
have such laws, others haven’t and 
from these last a criminal may now 
obtain a weapon by mail at no risk 
whatever. 


5 judicial procedure of the 
nation also demands reform. Our 
court machinery is cumbersome be- 
yond description. A high justice of 
New York City recently said that a 
criminal in his city has forty-one 
chances to evade capture and pun- 
ishment against one of conviction. 
Former State’s Attorney James J. 
Healy of Chicago, analyzing records 
of that city, found that in a single 
year, out of 13,117 felony prosecu- 
tions only 492 were carried through 
to a complete jury trial, and only 184 
convictions were obtained. We shall 
find it difficult to convince the 
proprietors of America’s Biggest 
Business that our opposition to 
their industry is serious so long as 
such records continue to be made. 
For my own part (and I take a 
personal responsibility here because 
I know many disagree with me) I 
should like also to see the convicted 
criminal forced to pay not merely a 
part, but all of his debt to society, 
and in addition to his victim as 
well. I mean to say that the 
criminal should be made to suffer 


in his pocketbook as well as other- 
wise. 

At present, as is well known, the 
criminal pays neither the money loss 
which his victim so often suffers nor 
any of the costs of law enforcement 
of which he is the cause. It is, on the 
contrary, the victim who is penal- 
ized. Why should not the total loss 
of the victim be honestly estimated 
and assessed against the criminal 
together with a reasonable portion of 
the costs of conviction? This total 
having been arrived at, the criminal 
should be put to work at a fair 
wage. His accumulated earnin 
could then be turned over first to his 
victim and then to the State. When 
he had compensated both in full he 
could be released. 


pe a programme would teach 
more respect, or wholesome fear, 
of law than any now in force. Nor do 
I believe it would brutalize the crim- 
inal as much as methods now used. 
For he could all along tell himself 
that he was truly balancing his 
books, and that when the prison 
gates swung open he would have the 
right to re-enter society as a fully 
paid up member. 

Such proposals as these are, of 
course, difficult to put into practice, 
but they are not impossible. Nothing 
is needed save a reasonable amount 
of intelligent thought. We can be 
thankful that some, at least, are 
putting forth that thought: The 
recently active Illinois Crime Com- 
mission, the newly named twelve 
specialists who will conduct a nation- 
wide crime survey for Columbia 
University, and more important 
than either of these President 
Hoover’s Crime Commission. I say 
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more important, for local efforts will 
never bring the business of crime 
under control. It is imperative that 
we call forth all the nation’s vast 
energies. Like the World War, 
America’s Biggest War — the contin- 
ual war with the underworld — 
puts upon the country a burden 
which can be lifted only by the 
nation’s united effort. 

As to what the individual citizen 
can do, President Hoover made that 
plain just a little while ago when he 
saw fit to devote the whole of one of 
his rare public speeches to the sub- 
ject of law enforcement. What he 
said made it plain that he rests under 
no misapprehension as to the evil 
influence of the vast crime industry. 
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“Let reverence for law be... 
taught in the schools . . . preached 
from the pulpits . . . proclaimed in 
Legislative halls. Let it become the 
political religion of the nation,” he 
said. 

If every citizen were to act upon 
this admonition, we should shortly 
cease to note, in our newspapers, the 
daily reports of crime’s prosperity 
which now fill our eyes — $30,000 
payroll robbery; $60,000 jewelry 
theft; $90,000 stolen from financier’s 
home; $200,000 in securities snatched 
from messenger; $1,240,000 booty 
of mail bandits. America’s Big- 
gest Business would soon cease to 
menace our social and economic 


peace. 
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Richardson, General Server 


By G. S. PERRY 


A poignant sketch of a type that ts passing 


Is intonations and his drawl 
H were characteristically Ne- 

gro; but his diction was good 
in the main and his pronunciation 
fair. His face was the color of old oak 
with a patina, but his features were 
delicately turned and his nose was 
= He was tall and thin and, 
when my memory of him begins, 
which was early in childhood, al- 
ready grizzled. He said he had “lost 
his voice in the war”, but his very 
low tones were not whispers and could 
be followed without strain. 

He described himself, “I’m a car- 
a by trade, and a general server 

y profession.” 

That about explains his position in 
our family. He did not live on the 
place, nor come every day, as other 
servants did. He was “off on car- 
pentering jobs” whenever he could 
get any to do. All the rest of the time, 
which was most of the time, he ap- 
= at our house at whatever 

our of the day suited him and did 
whatever there was to do, whether 
it was going to school with the rub- 
bers and “gossamers” for the chil- 
dren when the sudden Louisiana 
showers came, or cleaning out the 
cistern when the water “went bad”’, 
or serving as bank messenger with 


our money. He was trusted com- 
pletely and deserved to be. 

I don’t know on what terms he 
was paid, but “Richardson’s wages” 
was always an item on the family 
budget and he felt, and was, always 
quite free to go into kitchen, refriger- 
ator, pantry or garden and take away 
without express permission whatever 
he needed. This privilege was never 
abused. 

Richardson’s presence accom- 
panies all the records, all the memo- 


ries of our childhood. 


EN I was born, in the little 
VW house back of the big mag- 
nolia, his wife Céléste — our cook, a 
rotund, kind, capable and unmoral 
mulatto — made him get the step- 
ladder and take it upstairs and put it 
outside of my mother’s door on the 
upper floor of the two-story house. 
“Now, you jess watch dat do’,” 
she commanded him, “‘an’ if de white 
folks start to take dat chile down- 
stairs, don’t you let ’em. You take 
her right plum’ outen dey hands an’ 
carry her up dat step-ladder.” 
Céléste’s theory was that if a new 
babe were brought down the stairs 
before going up, descent in life would 
follow; but if the child were first 
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taken up stairs, its chances of “go- 
ing up in de worl’” were good. 

So my first journey from my natal 
chamber was up the step-ladder in 
Richardson’s careful arms. I know 
his earnest prayers for the success of 
this white magic went with me; and 
in them at least I have always be- 
lieved. 


EARLIEST actual memory of 

him concerns the ruby-red 

magnolia seeds. He used to make my 

initials with them on the stones of 

the garden path; first mine and then 
his own. 

“Dat baby’s too young to learn 
her asc’s,” Céléste would call out. 
“You'll wore out her mind. Ain’t you 
got no sense? Teachin’ a small li'l 
baby her asc’s!” 

“No, ma’am. I’m not ¢eachin’ her 
at all,” Richardson would say in his 
low drawl. “We're just playin’ let- 
ters. Ain’t that so, missy?” He was 
something of a modern educator. 

He himself knew only print let- 
ters, or very little script, I think. 
For in later years, I know, when I 
was eight or nine and could write, 
he used to ask me to write to this 
Senator or that, or to some other 
notable at Washington, about his 
pension. 

I used to kneel on my little sister’s 
semi-high chair and write on the 
shelf-table in the butler’s pantry. 
Every Saturday — or so it seems to 
me; it may not have been so often — 
Richardson and I used to write to 
Washington and petition someone to 
busy himself about getting him that 
pension. 

We'd begin by telling how Rich- 
ardson had served in the Northern 
army. I was secretly ashamed of 
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this. But I supposed that Richard- 
son could not help it; he was just an 
ignorant colored boy at the time, I 
told myself, and knew no better; 
they’d probably taught him that the 
war was fought to free the slaves. I 
myself had been carefully instructed 
that State sovereignty was the issue. 
So I tried not to let him see how I re- 
gretted it. We'd explain in our letter 
how he had “caught the misery” 
from exposure and had had rheuma- 
tism — from which, ever since, he 
often suffered tortures — and how a 
bullet had given him a limp, scarcely 
perceptible; and how he had “‘lost 
his voice from dampness.” 

I wonder where those letters went. 
I never saw any answers to them. 
But Richardson did somehow get his 
pension at long last. 


H LOVED my brilliant young 
father, as, indeed, everyone did, 
and when he saw that the Shadow 
had fallen upon him, served him with 
a tenderness that even a little child 
appreciated. And when the tragedy 
fell upon my childhood and the loss 
of my adored companion and father 
cut more deeply and more lastingly 
than most adults could understand, I 
often had acomforting cry in Richard- 
son’s arms, in the woodshed, behind 
the barrel of sweet potatoes. I can 
see the tears on his thin cheeks now. 

Even before that, when things 
were well with us and our father still 
more or less robust, and we lived in 
the big house with the arbors, Rich- 
ardson knew how to comfort childish 
griefs. 

It was he who restored my self- 
respect after my shameful revenge 
upon Lewis and his celery. 

Lewis was a merry coal-black man, 
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with perfect snow-white teeth and an 
entrancing smile. He was a fine but- 
ler and yardman and was married to 
Céléste’s successor in the kitchen, our 
superb cook, the handsome, imperi- 
ous, vociferous Emily. 

Céléste, by the way, had “done 
quit” both Richardson and us by 
that time and kept a little restaurant 
with a new “husband” and a smart 
parrot in Gretna, “crost de ribber,” 
where Richardson, quite in the mod- 
ern manner, sometimes took my lit- 
tle sister and me on friendly visits. 

This Lewis was loyal and good, 
but an incorrigible tease, and I, a 
sensitive child, was a constant temp- 
tation to him. I loved Lewis and 
found life more interesting because 
of him; but sometimes Richardson 
had to be mediator between us. 

He was too late, though, in the 
matter of the sheep and celery. 


HE sheep, Victoria, came as a con- 
‘Leta prize when they had 
taken the dog, Prince, away. That 
gorgeous Newfoundland was too 
affectionate for the safety of very 
small girls. He had a habit of leaping 
fondly p 0 us, with his front paws 


on our shoulders; and over we'd go 
backward, usually on the lawn or on 
the earth path in the grape arbor, 
but once or twice on the paved walk 
with disastrous results. My mother 
became alarmed and Prince was de- 
ported. We’ve never quite gotten 
over his going. It was then that some- 
body, to console me, gave me a lamb 
as a safe pet. And, even when my 
lamb became a very big sheep, I 
yielded no jot to the famous Mary 
in loving him so. 

Lewis often teased me with the 
suggestion that that “big nuisance 
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beast” ought by rights to be turned 
into good mutton, with the report 
that the gardener had said he’d surely 
kill Victoria if she ever got again into 
the star-shaped bed of pansies, and 
with Lewis’s own threat, “Jess 
lemme see her one time in my celery! 
Jess one time! It'll be good-bye 


sheep and never mo’ return.” 


EwIs’s celery beds were the joy of 
his heart. They ran one on each 
side of the gravel road that led beside 
the house back to the stable. Lewis 
had planted them himself, banked 
and tended them, wouldn’t let even 
the gardener touch them, and was 
inordinately proud of the health and 
flavor of his product. 

“Yes, ma’am! If ever I see dat 
sheep so much as nibble a nubble, 
she’ll have some celery sure ’nough— 
but it’ll be in her gravy.” 

Well, one day the sheep died. I 
was told later — it sounds incredi- 
ble — that she was accidently poi- 
soned by some red stable-door-lining 
paint’s having got mixed with her 
food. Victoria was dead. I was heart- 
broken. And Lewis, with very little 
imagination, told me that the sheep 
had eaten celery and been executed 
by him as threatened. 

Of course, it was not true; but I 
believed it, and in a white rage I 
went my devastating way down that 
gravel drive like a little fury, yanking 
up celery with both small hands until 
the ground was strewn with wreckage. 

But all the anger and revenge 
turned to shame and sorrow when 
Lewis wept and to remorse when I 
found that he had been “only fool- 
ing” about the sheep. 

Richardson found us— husky, 
black Lewis and little skinny, big- 
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eyed me — sitting side by side on the 
kitchen step, both crying bitterly. 

He sat between us and did not 
laugh then, though many a laugh we 
had over it in later years, and talked 
to us both. 

He told Lewis how “fun ain’t fun 
when it hurts somebody. And it 
wasn’t li’l missy destroyed your 
celery; ’twas your bad onconsiderate 
joke that went boomerang on you, to 
teach you what you needed to learn.” 
And he told me that-he was glad I’d 
found out so young and so sharp I’d 
never forget it — and I never did — 
that “there isn’t any possible way of 
gettin’ any good out o’ gettin’even 
with folks. You can get over what 
they do to you, if you try; but it’s 
much hurtinger and harder to get 
over the hatefulness you do to them; 
and that’s what’s making you feel so 
bad right now.” 


HEN he turned to consolation and 

told us he’d get some much bet- 
ter celery for Lewis to plant, that he 
knew where to get it; and he would 
help Lewis to plant it and that I must 
help, too. And he made Lewis and 
me shake hands and, best of all, took 
me aside and said, “It was only be- 
cause you was so /iftle, honey, and 
hadn’t learned yet how to stop and 
think when you’re mad and sorry; 
but from this here time on you know 
how, like a big girl, and you'll stop 
and think every time. Richardson 
knows you will. So you forget all 
*bout it and run play. And I'll fix it 
up with the grown folks and they 
won’t say not a word to you.” 

I have said he could qualify as a 
modern educator; at least he had 
ways of pointing a moral that have 
now the stamp of expert approval. 


For instance, when I was over-sen- 
sitive, as I was inclined to be, “Hurt 
feeling again, child? Tss! Tss! Didn’t 
you never see those touch-me-not 
plants that grow along the top of the 
levee and curl up and shut them- 
selves whenever anybody or anything 
touches ’°em? H’m, umm! Seems to 
me like they miss a lot o’ sunshine 
and good times and what the world’s 
doing, shutting up their eyes in the 
daytime like that—just ’cause 
something hit ’em a li’l bit; maybe 
without meanin’ to, at that.” 


H* stories were wonderful. He was 
a born raconteur and could hold 
us enchanted, with variants of the 
tales youknow from Uncle Remus and 
with many, many others of his own. 

“Shall it be about animal folks or 
person folks?” he’d offer us. But 
there was small choice as far as real- 
ism was concerned, for his animal 
folks were as much like persons as 
his humans were. 

He knew the clever narrator’s 
trick of changing the tales from airy 
nothings into reality by giving every- 
thing a local habitation and a name. 
He did not say, “Brother Rabbit 
went into a flower garden,” but 
“Brother Rabbit went into Mr. 
Whitney’s flower garden over yonder 
on St. Charles Avenue.” And when 
Brother Fox, after justly severe 
epee: had to go to the doctor, 

e’d say, “And it wasn’t your Dr. 
Holcombe that gives you out li’ 
sugar pills and sweet powders and 
kisses. Um, mm! No; ’twasn’t no 
homopat’ like that. Twas that doctor 
I went to that time up by Carrollton 
Avenue that could win the prize for 
makin’ up the nastiest medicines 
they is.” 
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When we were rather older, back 
in another small house then, it was 
part of our daily duty to clean and 
feed the birds. The servants took care 
of the parrots; our clients were two 
clever canaries and several Java 
sparrows, white and gray, with 
heavy pink bills. They all bore the 
names or the initials of the donors 
and we had been led to feel that we 
showed disrespect to these generous 
friends if the cages were not spotless. 

Good old Richardson pretended 
that he liked this task, which was 
not popular with us; and when we 
were late with it on a school morning 
or eager to be at play on a holiday, 
he’d ask us, as if it were a favor to 
him, please to let him do it for us. His 
eyes would twinkle. We knew it was 
a game and he knew we knew it. 
But we all kept up the pretending. 
I’m afraid that we sometimes took 
the initiative: “Richardson, would 

ou like to clean the birds this morn- 
ing?” “Oh! Can I? I surely would 
just crave to.” 


I pon’t know where he got the big 
paper-shell pecans he used to bring 
to us; I only know I’ve never seen 
their like, even in Louisiana. They 
had scarcely any wooden barriers, 
that only drawback to the best of 
nuts, and when he cracked them for 
us they came out in unbroken halves. 
“Easy now!” he’d say. “Your in- 
sides ain’t in a bit of hurry for those 
nuts. And the slower you chew ’em 
the longer you’ve got ’em.” 

He’d go to the river when the big 
fruit steamers came in from the In- 
dies and the South and bring back 
cocoanuts and great bunches of ba- 
nanas. He made a pulley for these 
and hung up the huge bunches to 
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ripen more fully, on the downstairs 
back “‘gallery.”” Whenever we wanted 
a banana, we’d let the bunch down 
and pluck one. 

He always understood us; I never 
knew anyone with swifter or more 
kindly intuitions. When I was old 
enough to be self-conscious about it I 
had hesitated at sharing with Rich- 
ardson,asI shared other enthusiasms, 
my hero worship of General Beaure- 
gard. Because Richardson had fought 
in the Northern army. 


HAD met General Beauregard in 

the corridor of an old-fashioned 
hotel in New York, then frequented 
by New Orleans people, when I was 
about ten years old. I had been sit- 
ting in a window seat reading a very 
large storybook which kept falling 
to the floor and embarrassing me. 
Many adults had laughed and one 


had even asked offensively what the © 


big book was doing with the small 
girl, But General Beauregard had 
treated me as a young lady, hurrying 
towards me with that matchless 
carriage of his, “Allow me, miss!” 
and “May I have the pleasure of 
sitting here beside you and helping 
you to hold it?” We became instant 
friends and when I returned home I 
just had to tell everyone about him. 

I yearned to speak of him to Rich- 
ardson. But that pension matter and 
the Northern army deterred me un- 
til, one day, Richardson said, “Funny 
‘hing, missy, about being a South- 
erner born. Nothin’ can’t ever make 
you get over it. Look at me, now, I 
tried ts be a Yankee. And, during 
the war I was a good Yankee, to be 
sure. But now I’m — like they say — 
tho’oughly reconstructed Southern.” 

So I told him about my General 
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and found, to my delight, that Rich- 
ardson knew him. “Old gentleman 
like he is, he come right out in the 
yard whar I was workin’ and showed 
me how to put a nice round dome on 
the chicken house. And can’t he 
stand and step! Yes, missy; he cer- 
tainly is a complete gentleman,” 
Richardson appraised him; and 
complete gentleman was the inevitable 
description of Beauregard. 


pene of a big book reminds me 
of how Richardson used to lift the 
huge illustrated Shakespeares from 
their shelves and spread them on the 
rug before the coal fire in winter, or 
on the big couch in the bay window 
behind the wistaria vine in warmer 
weather, so that I could lie flat 
propped on my elbows and read 
them. We began this when I was still 
too small even to move the books 
about. “But you read ’em now,” he 
advised me. “Your father could say 
’em all by heart — your mother will 
tell you so— and if he was here — 
I mean if he was here so we could see 
him; ’cause he is here, just the 
same — he’d be sayin’ those books 
out to you. So, small as you is, if you 
want to read ’em, you read ’em.” I 
needed no urging and when I told 
the stories, doubtless in sadly gar- 
bled form, or read alluring lines to 
Richardson, I know he thought we 
had a listener. 

We essayed the big Dante’s Jn- 
ferno, too, but the Doré pictures 
frightened both of us off. We de- 
lighted in an illustrated Master- 
pieces of Art and in World-Renowned 
Women, with steel engravings, a col- 
lection including some ladies whose 
records fortunately went harmlessly 
over both our heads. 
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When I came to Dickens days 
which was early, I fear that many 
chances to do carpentering went by 
the board. 

“Poor li’l man!” he always said of 
David Copperfield. ““He was brave, 
but too gentle for his good.” 

“Once he dit!” I defended him 
against the charge of effeminacy. 

“Un-hum. And then what?” 

“What could he do, Richardson? 
Just a little boy?” 

“Shrieked and hollered and yelled 
for the neighbors. Must o’ been some- 
body around would tuk up for 
him.” 

It was very real to us. 

What carpentering Richardson did 
was always well done, even the least 
important things. 

“No wonder you’s slow!” Emily 
would scold. He was indeed slow, and 
I know now that he was not well and 
was getting old. ““No wonder you’s 
slower den cold molasses. Takin’ as 
much time an’ trouble over dat old 
bench fo’ de coke furnace to stand on 
as if it was somethin’ special. You 
ain’t got no discretion, nigger.” 

“Well, you see, Emily,” Richard- 
son would defend himself amiably, 
“somehow I like things to be just 
right.” 


ae: first glimpse I had of him as 
of someone growing feeble was in 
that emotional moment of parting, 
when I went North to college. I had 
bidden him take good care of my 
mother and sister and of everything 
while I was gone. 

“Well, missy,” said he in his gen- 
tle way. “Haven’t I deen taking care 
of all of you ever since your father 


left us here together? A long time, 
now. Long time. Richardson’s gettin’ 
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an old, old man, lady-child. But the 
old man’ll try to hang on till you’re 
through your learnin’ and able to 
take care o’ things without him.” 

“Why, Richardson!” I began, but 
I saw with a pang what he meant. 

I thought of it often when I was 
away and I was conscious of relief 
when I saw him apparently well on 
my return home for my first long 
vacation. 

It was in my sophomore year that 
he died. 

He had come to our house one 
evening when my mother was out 
and had waited long for her. He said 
he felt he had to see her that night. 
But, of course, she did not know he 
was waiting; and when the cook 
grew sleepy and wanted to put out 
the lights and go to bed Richardson 
said he’d go home and ¢ry to come 
again in the morning. The cook no- 
ticed that he seemed frail and weak, 
but saw nothing more alarming. 
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Before morning he had died in his 
sleep. 
They did not write to me about it. 
And when, missing his welcome that 
summer, I asked for him and had to 
be told, it was in the midst of merry- 
making — family and kind friends 
celebrating my return, baskets of 
pink crépe-myrtle to greet me, every- 
thing gay, a festive occasion — I had 
to take it calmly. 

But late that starry summer night, 
while everyone slept, I slipped my 
kimono over my night dress, and 
stole softly down the back out-door 
stairway and across the yard to the 
woodshed. And there I sat behind the 
barrel of sweet potatoes and thought 
of Richardson. 

I remembered how he had de- 
scribed himself, “A carpenter by 
trade and a general server by pro- 
fession,” and I knew that in both 
capacities, Richardson had success- 
fully followed a great example. 


The Temple 


By Evetyn Haven Cou.tter 


O”. of the whirling waters and God, 
A clod; 

Out of the clod and God, 

Man — 
Frail caryatid sprung from the sod, 
Measuring the span 
Back up to God. 
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The War Against War 


By GENERAL JAMEs G. HarBorpD 
President of the Radio Corporation; formerly Chief of Staff of the A.E.F. in France 


While statesmen strive anew for world peace by pact and con- 
ference, science is lending practical aid by breaking 
down national barriers and jealoustes 


HE Western World is clinging 

| to its hope of peace with a 

tenacity which would have 
been laughed at before 1914. But the 
memory of that sacrificial host of 
eight and a half millions of men who 
died then and in the years that fol- 
lowed, is one which even in our land 
of brief regrets has survived the re- 
sistless hand of Time. In spite of re- 
verses which all thinking men admit, 
and malign forces which all observing 
men recognize, the war against war 
appears to be gaining ground. The 
forces of Peace are moving against 
the works of War. 

The dream of permanent peace 
has attracted mankind in all ages. 
Homer sang of it; Christ preached it; 
women of all time have prayed for it. 
But in no previous century has so 
much thought and effort, or so many 
spoken and written words, been de- 
voted to the problem of abolishing 
war, as in the decade just ended. 

Waves of pacifism have always 
followed war, even righteous wars. 
Those loudest for peace have not al- 
ways been most willing to fight for 
it during war, but the present move- 
ment has enough support from those 


who responded when their country 
needed them, to command the re- 
spect of all those to whom patriotism 
and love of country are still the high- 
est duty of citizenship. Results are 
becoming apparent. At the very least 
the world is becoming accustomed to 
the thought and language of per- 
manent peace. There remain now but 
a few who question the sincerity of 
those to whom “the war to end war” 
was a slogan which helped millions 
to carry on to the end. True enough, 
war was not ended by the World 
War. We cannot ever abolish the in- 
stitution of war. But we may, per- 
haps, limit it to righteous war, and 
even the likelihood of that can be 
enormously lessened by the deliber- 
ate international codperation which 
we may count as one of the major 
results of the World War. 


ROFESSOR Gilbert Murray, in 
p The Ordeal of This Generation, re- 
marks that, “Whereas formerly the 
Foreign Secretaries of the Great 
Powers never saw each other from the 
cradletothegrave . . . nowthey meet 
intimately in private and public 
about every three months and discuss 
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the smallest clouds on the horizon 
like friends.” A man need not be 
a super-optimist to recognize this 
changing relationship of the world’s 
leaders as a thing of solid promise. 
Nor is it any less truly so because at 
times, as in the recent Hague Con- 
ference of the Allied Nations, the 
old passions flame up, and irritating 
and uncompromising utterances 
seem for the moment to indicate 
the contrary. Fundamentally the 
evidence is unmistakable that the 
leaders of our modern world are 
moved by the same desire for peace 
which so strongly motivates most of 
the rank and file. 


EFORE the war it was quite the 
B tacitly accepted function of diplo- 
macy to work in devious ways for the 
aggrandizement of one nation at the 
expense of another. Now — as witness 
General Dawes in London — it is the 
effort of diplomacy to work in open 
and straightforward ways for the 
mutual conciliation of national aims. 
And behind this change of diplomatic 
method lies a constantly growing de- 
mand of the people in all lands for an 
assured state of world peace. We read 
the evidence of this demand every 
day in every paper. Such constantly 
occurring expressions of important 
groups of individuals are exemplified 
by the recent resolution of the 
International Advertising Congress 
pledging its support to “all move- 
ments working to attain those objects 
(peace), thereby helping toward bet- 
ter understanding and closer rela- 
tionship between the nations of the 
world.” 

All these tentative strivings to- 
ward international accord trace back 
to the terrific impact of the World 


War upon the conscience of civilized 
men. That was a blow which brought 
the nations up standing and faced 
them in a new direction. And moving 
in the new direction they have made 
codperative effort, or reasonable 
compromise, the order of the day. 
Whether or not this order con- 
tinues in force need not, however, 
depend alone upon the surviving 
memory of the last world conflict. A 
new factor is becoming every day 
more important. The all but incredi- 
ble technical development over the 
past decade of methods of swift, 
world-wide communication should 
facilitate the movement toward 
peace. Properly used the new agen- 
cies of communication may make out 
of the imperfect present a future 
vastly better. And of all the methods 
of communication which should help 
to this culmination, the newest 
promises to be the most potent. 


ges represents a force of incal- 
culable value upon the side of 
those who are seeking world peace. 
True, it undoubtedly represents alsoin 
some ways a growing problem to the 
Powers; already there is rivalry be- 
tween them for leadership in world 
communication. But while it may 
bring its own problems, radio brings 
also new promise. For thehitherto hin- 
dered and inarticulate small nations 
it may become an open door on to 
the world stage. No invention since 
printing holds out brighter hopes for 
mankind of every color and creed the 
world over than does radio with 
its allied potentialities in telephoto 
transmission and television. 

Truth must be the rock upon 
which international accord is built, 
and more than any agency which 
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brings men’s minds together the radio 
is a guarantor of truth. For, as Pro- 
fessor William Bennett Munro says 
in The Government of American Cities, 
“Here is a channel of propaganda 
that cannot be easily controlled by 
any single interest or by the pro- 
motors of any single cause.” 


4 peril of nations in all epochs 
has been the demagogue. The mul- 
titude always listens to the strong- 
willed man who knows how to impose 
himself upon it. Men in the mass lose 
individual will and instinctively fol- 
low one who possesses the quality 
they lack. One of the major virtues 
of radio lies in this: that though a 
single leader may address thillions 
(President Hoover doubtless will 
speak to more than one audience of 
fifty million before his term expires) 
the old, often harmful contagion of 
the mob is gone. The magnetism of 
the spellbinder does not reach be- 
yond the microphone. His purple 
periods emerge colorless except for 
the color of truth. His flashing eye 
can exert none of its old hypnotic 
power. We sit at home and amid ac- 
customed surroundings weigh his 
words temperately. We come to 
know our man as we never knew him 
when we were one of an excited 
crowd. The very tones of his voice, 
over the radio, proclaim his hypoc- 
risy or his sincerity. 

It may well be that the greatest of 
all the contributions of science to 
mankind is that of radio which en- 
ables the average man to achieve 
that detachment which is necessary if 
he is properly to measure the right- 
eousness of the honest leader, the 
of the demagogue. 

“Radio,” says Sir Eric Drum- 


mond, Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, “and the League 
are both in their youth. They are 
growing on somewhat the same lines. 
Assuredly their fruitful codperation 
will make for the peace of the world.” 

“By means of radio,” he goes on, 
“information can be put on the air in 
London, received in New York, and 
re-transmitted to London in the 
space of a few seconds. It is not easy, 
even for those who serve the cause of 
peace, to realize the enormous new 
force which now makes for that 
better understanding between peo- 
ples upon which peace must ulti- 
mately depend. Before it, distances 
and time almost cease to have im- 
portance. People hear each other 
and know each other.” 


I CANNOT go all the way with the 
League’s Secretary-General. Dis- 
tances and time still have a great im- 
portance. Indeed, they constitute the 
two greatest barriers to that under- 
standing upon which Sir Eric rightly 
puts such a high value. Time in 
particular! While one half of the 
world is engaged in its vital activities 
the other half is asleep, and in con- 
sequence all too often misses first 
hand-knowledge of what has taken 
place. 

For example, any programme 
broadcast from our Atlantic Coast 
after seven o'clock in the evening 
(and the most important programmes 
are given then or later) can hardly 
find an attentive ear in the British 
Isles. Seven o'clock in New York 
means midnight and sleep on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Again, 
radio transmission and reception of 
oral programmes is still hampered by 
great distances; and the barrier of 
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different languages must be taken 
into account. We are considering, 
however, not only the accomplished 
fact, but the inherent promise. We 
must not forget that the nations’ 
confusion of tongues has in itself 
been one of the sources of interna- 
tional division; and since the most 
appealing of broadcast entertain- 
ment is in English, there should be in 
future days a stronger incentive for 
other peoples to master English as a 
second tongue. People distrust what 
they do not understand; let them 
develop a common medium of com- 
munication and still another cause of 
international mistrust will fall by the 
wayside of human progress. 


ERTAINLY then, this much can be 
C accepted: more and more the 
people of one nation will come to know 
the people of other nations, thanks in 
part to the future progress of radio 
communication. And in knowledge 
lies sympathy and understanding. 
There have already been marked 
advances of this kind. I listened to 
President Coolidge’s address on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1927, in a London hotel. 
At the time I was impressed by the 
indifference of the Englishmen about 
me. They were interested in the fact 
of the address, not in what it con- 
tained. I very much doubt if such 
indifference would be as marked 
today. It was less in the case of 
President Hoover’s pre-election radio 
addresses. I believe it will be still less 
noticeable in 1932. 

So, while national representatives 
are conferring more and more fre- 
quently, the individual citizens of 
their respective nations are more and 
more inclined to establish those 
common contacts of education, 
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amusement and news which radio is 
making possible. The result which we 
may reasonably hope for is that re- 
sult which newspapers, motion pic- 
tures, motor cars and increasing 
travel have already promoted to a 
large extent — the spread of a more 
universal culture. 


T 1s obvious that in this new world 
I of ours we are witnessing the break- 
down of isolated and self-sufficient 
national cultures. Already even the 
Chinese coolie, the Brazilian cattle- 
man, and the European peasant are 
coming to crave the same material 
luxuries that are standard in the 
world’s capitals. As the communica- 
tion of ideas and the transportation 
of commodities expand still further, 
we will see ways of thinking, stand- 
ards of living and intellectual ideals 
likewise approach uniformity. 

It is hardly to be argued that 
the conspicuously differentiated cul- 
tures of nations in the past have too 
often bred distrust and even conflict. 
Amid all the complicated causes of 
wars, the crusading sense of superi- 
ority felt by one people as regards 
another cannot be ignored. We need 
go no farther back than the World 
War to find an outstanding example 
of this. Whether the cause of a war 
be economic rivalry or imperial ag- 
grandizement, the motive power that 
permits its prosecution is often the 
popular feeling that it is a holy war 
for the imposition of a superior 
culture on a lower. In this, and in 
many other ways besides, discordant 
national customs and systems of 
thought have promoted belligerence. 
Hence we may well see the hand of 
destiny in that inventive genius 
which is slowly blotting out national 
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idiosyncrasies at the very moment 
that the possibility of world peace 
has become an international ideal. 
Surely the unfounded jealousies 
between national populations will 
diminish as the citizens of each come 
to adopt the same fashions, share the 
same interests, enjoy the same amuse- 
ments, hear the same public speakers 
and profit from the same educational 
opportunities. Through future dec- 
ades this auspicious movement 
toward common cultural sympathies 
will be increasingly promoted by 
radio in alliance with the press, the 
talking motion pictures, the phono- 
graph and the automobile. 
Parenthetically, the United States 
may feel the satisfaction of a leader 
in this forward movement, for her 
inventors and industries have de- 
vised or perfected each of these 
agencies. It was, for instance, from 
the pioneer American _ station, 
KDKA, that broadcasting spread 
to many lands until today it em- 
braces every part of the civilized 


world. 


swift transmission of news and 
commercial communications is now 
a major task of radio, and in that, 
too, the United States has led. To- 
day, in New York City alone, the 
corporation which I serve offers to in- 
dividual business men direct touch 
with England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Poland, Turkey, Argentine, Brazil, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Porto Rico, 
Dutch Guiana and Portugal. San 
Francisco is the centre of a network 
which reaches to China, Japan, the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies 
and French Indo-China. Let us not 


forget that while trade rivalries and 
international business competition 
increase through such facilities, this 
ever more tightly interwoven busi- 
ness fabric is itself another guaranty 
of peace. 

True enough, such lightning com- 
munication may be a cause of dan- 
gerous misconceptions. With news 
correspondents closely reporting 
every meeting of international lead- 
ers whose hands hold the peace of the 
world, a thoughtless, intemperate ut- 
terance may be flung to millions of 
readers and given an importance the 
statesman never meant it to have. 
The careless reader, the irresponsi- 
ble headline writer and the half- 
baked participant in an international 
conference, are a trinity very dan- 
gerous to the tranquility of our mod- 
ern world. 


BY granting such a possibility of 
harm, I doubt if it ever could be 
as great as the harm done in earlier 
days by more slowly travelling bulle- 
tins. Then the dangerous report, 
when it finally did arrive, festered in 
the national consciousness long be- 
fore any ameliorating word came. 
Now the amende honorable can follow 
so closely that the original statement 
has hardly struck before the assuag- 
ing statement is at hand. The truth 
formerly never overtook the lie, 
while in these days it sometimes 
catches it. 

People tend to think in inherited 

atterns. Today we think too much 
in the disjointed pattern which our 
fathers and grandfathers made for us 
out of their conception of a dis- 
jointed world. Universal intercom- 
munication has begun to weave a 
more harmonious world upon which 
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we can build a more harmonious pat- 
tern to hand on to our children. That 
pattern, while it will be far from 
perfect, will contain less of suspicion 
among peoples, and will inspire ef- 
forts better calculated to promote 


peace. Perhaps more than all the 
diplomatic conferences in history, 
radio is helping promote peace, and 
clearing the way for a long step up- 
ward upon the shadowy trail which 
leads toward Utopia. 


Wave Music 


By WILBERT SNoW 


Bus this bowlder on the shore, 
After a night of wind and rain, 

I lie and let the waves restore 

The jaded tissues of my brain. 

Why can no inland mountain strain 
Weave me the spell of waves that break, 
No inland waters float a seine 

To catch my fancy’s silver hake? 


There is an undertow in me 

That only moves when some great gale 
Kicks up an undertow at sea 

And wakens the coast with artillery hail: 
The surface drums’ loud rolls assail 
Huge cliffs in bristling undismay; 
Beneath, orchestral basses flail 

Dark ledges hidden in the bay. 


There may be in an island birth 

A need unknown to inland men — 
Need for an armistice with earth 

To let salt tides flow in again. 

“Dust to dust” was spoken when 

The tribes had not yet found the sea — 
A deeper call has come since then — 
“Salt brine to blood” for men like me. 


| 


Submerged Husbands 


By Mary Day WINN 


Keyserling calls American men a subjugated caste—but ts it 
possible that they are deliberately finding new free- 
dom beneath the yoke of dominant wives ? 


AN, according to one cynical 
M observer, made his first 
great mistake when he 
allowed Woman to learn the alpha- 
bet; since then he has been steadily 
slipping. Now, in this country at 
least, 2 a waters have closed over his 
head, and all that is left to indicate 
his presence are a few bubbles break- 
ing at intervals on the calm sea of 
female domination. . . 

It must be admitted that even the 
most casual survey of our news- 
papers, together with the comments 
of foreign lecturers, seem to confirm 
this melancholy picture of the status 
of the American man, and especially 
of the American husband. Washing- 
ton dispatches, last spring, in dis- 
cussing the internationally impor- 
tant question of where Mrs. Gann 
should sit at social functions, were so 
disinterested in the social position of 
Mr. Gann that the question came up 
as to whether or not such a person as 
Mr. Gann actually existed; in his 
case there did not seem to be even 
any bubbles. 

And this incident is only one of 
many which the prophets call atten- 
tion to as indicating the descent of 


Man. Not long ago, the respected 
New York Times, with no apparent 
shame, published a record of the 
previous year’s cases in one of 
Manhattan’s largest hospitals and 
observed that, if spending their 
time in hospital beds is any indica- 
tion, men seem to be now the weaker 
sex. Before masculine pride had a 
chance to recover from this blow, 
William H. Harford, English mer- 
chandizing — walked down the 
gangplank of the <dguitania and 
announced that he was here “to find 
out what American women want to 
buy.” He had discovered that wo- 
men, principally those in the United 
States, dictate 95 per cent of the 
world’s purchases. 


«“ \T THE moment,” he said, “as far 

as trade is concerned, women are 
ruling the world.” His statements 
have been supported by another 
recent news item in which Captain 
Henry Wolfson, making a public 
address, shed light on one of the 
reasons for the tremendous success 
of chain stores: new units, he said, 
are placed on streets which, by 
actual test, can boast the largest 
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number of women pedestrians; in 
making the computation men are 
not even counted. 

Such are the general outlines in the 
picture of man’s physical, social and 
financial eclipse. 

Individual vignettes sketched by 
the soothsayers are even more heart- 
, breaking; as particular women forge 

to the front and to the headlines in 
various forms of activity — business, 
the arts, the professions — their 
husbands, it is claimed, become 
psychological paralytics, cheated of 
their birthright of leadership, thwart- 
ed, stunted, weakened by lack of 
responsibility, and enervated by 
that modern bogy, the Inferiority 
Complex. 

Keyserling, on his last visit, 
summed up the whole point of view 
in a few of his trenchant phrases. 
“America,” he said, “is a two- 
caste country — the women forming 
the higher caste, the men the lower. 
. . .The problem of America is not to 
emancipate woman, but to emanci- 
pate man.” 


I’ WE accept this verdict, not much 
imagination is required to envision 
a future American civilization pat- 
terned on that of the industrious bee, 
with woman as queen of the hive and 
man allowed to exist only for the 
purpose of providing for her culinary 
and amatory needs. 

I wonder. I listen to the wailing of 
these prophets and I am very skepti- 
cal. Through the eyes of the (now, 
apparently) stronger sex I survey 
the situation and I do not find that 
the American husband is the cringing 
and helpless individual that one 
would expect him to be as a natural 
deduction from these observations. 
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I do not discover in him that attitude 
of cowed humility, that skulking 
around corners which one looks for 
in a subject people. Instead, I detect 
a vast satisfaction, almost a cat-and- 
cream expression. 

I am forced to the conclusion that 
although some of our husbands may 
be submerged, they are not sending 
any rescue calls to the surface. I 
believe that they are finding the 
gardens of the deep quite diverting 
and are in no hurry to come up. 


en. who have such a 
disquieting way of perceiving 
the real facts beneath the “defense 
mechanism,” tell us that marriages 
in which the woman is the dominat- 
ing half show a higher percentage of 
success, or at least stick together in 
a greater number of instances, than — 
those which are the other way around. 
They give us several reasons for this. 
Some men, they say, unconsciously 
fall into a comfortable mother-and- 
child relationship with their wives; 
others satisfy their egos by that 
same form of auto-flattery which 
makes a fisherman boast of his 
catch, or a hunter have himself 
beside the lioness he 

as brought home. Still others are 
content to let their wives occupy the 
family show window because of our 
ardent national conviction that it 
pays to advertise; expensive wives 
serve much the same purpose as 
double-page ads in The Saturday 
Evening Post,— they proclaim the 
prosperity of the business which is 
able to pay for them. 

These explanations are very good 
and certainly apply in a number of 
cases, but it does not seem to me that 
they explain the case of the American 
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husband in particular. For his (only 
apparently) downtrodden state there 
is another reason, and one of which 
he need not be in the least ashamed. 
I found a striking illustration of 
this reason during a recent reading 
of James L. Clarke’s interesting 
book, Trails of the Hunted. Most of 
us, thinking of Africa, regard the 
interior of the continent as peopled 
by vast herds or packs of animals, 
each group led by the biggest, 
strongest, wisest male, who finds the 
safest way to the water holes, knows 
where the game is most plentiful, and 
is the first to scent danger and the 
fiercest in attack and defense. 


4 ery picture, it seems, this vision 
of the grand old male snorting 
ahead is all wrong. After twenty-five 
years of observing animals in their 
natural habitat, Mr. Clarke declares 
that he has “never seenaherdin which 
there were any females that was led 
by a male.” (The italics are mine.) 

As though this were not startling 
enough he continues with an explana- 
tion even more candid. After re- 
marking that a herd of elephants, 
for instance, “is an interesting group 
in which many characteristics are 
almost laughably human”’, he adds 
that the old females which lead the 
herds have been allowed to assume 
this position by old bulls astute 
enough to realize that “the feeding 
is better at the rear” where there is 
comparative freedom from annoying 
responsibilities. 

So here, from the pen of a man 
franker than the rest of his sex, you 
have the key: The psychology of the 
American husband is much like that 
of the bull elephant; if he has taken 
up his position at the rear of the 
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domestic herd, it is by his own choice; 
it is because he finds that position 
more restful and pleasant, and be- 
cause he is so sure of his own strength 
and power that he does not need to 
bolster up his ego by continual 
affirmation of it. 

For the American husband’s some- 
what inglorious status in his own 
family does not in reality imply a 
weakness, as foreign critics would 
like to believe. These back seat 
observers grudgingly admit that we 
are the most vigorous and successful 
nation in the world, and that the 
power, resourcefulness and efficiency 
of the American business man are 
beyond dispute. They marvel at the 
business man’s energy, but salve 
their jealous pride by scornful com- 
ments on his docility in all matters 
where women are concerned. 


—~ king of the office and the 
counting room is, they declare, 
the slave of the home, the mere pro- 
vider of bread and honey. This indus- 
trial giant, who may have spent his 
morning tying together the railroad 
systems of a continent, or grabbing 
an entire nation’s supply of wheat, 
each evening allows himself to be 
thrust into the background of the 
marital scene and assumes without 
protest a kind of my-lady-the-car- 
riage-waits rdle. Such abdication of 
masculine prerogatives is, foreigners 
tell each other, a sign of weakness and 
national decay; obviously, they say, 
America is on the downward path. 

It is the old story of the man who 
sees only what he wants to see, who 
does not realize that the American 
woman’s power and freedom are in 
reality a sign of the American man’s 
strength. 


How can this be? The answer lies 
in the psychological principle of 
compensation. The masculine ego, 
generally speaking, demands that it 
enjoy a mastery over some thing or 
some person. Without the sense of 

wer which mastery gives a man, he 

nds it hard to look his fellow men 
in the eye and hold his own in the 
struggle for existence. If his desire 
to dominate is thwarted in one 
direction, or if he finds himself 
dominated instead by those who are 
stronger than he, he will often seek 
compensation for the blow to his 
pride by an excessive show of power 
over someone too weak or too dis- 
advantageously placed by circum- 
stance to prevent it— perhaps his 
wife or his dog. He may even, collec- 
tively, compensate by rattling the 
saber at a smaller nation. He may 
keep a harem, or become a peace- 
time army officer. 


Rt such a necessity for com- 
pensation the American man is 
freer than most. He has won mastery 
over vast natural resources and over 
the realm of business. He has con- 
quered the air and has cracked a 
commanding whip over the world’s 
money markets. He is Lord of the 
Machine. Everywhere great mon- 
sters of iron and steel obey his 
lightest touch — even, with some of 
the newest inventions, his whispered 
word of command. Though he may 
be the veriest high-grade moron, he 
can, and does, know the thrill of 
power that comes when his hands 
touch the wheel of an automobile 
and his foot presses the accelerator. 

With all these things to give him a 
sense of mastery, the American hus- 
band does not need to bolster up his 
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ego by demanding that he be master 
in his own home, as does the in- 
dustrially stagnant Spaniard or the 
Turk. 

The wife of the immigrant staggers 
after him down the gangplank at Ellis 
Island leading the and carry- 
ing all the family possessions on her 
back; the wife of the immigrant’s 
Americanized son walks in front, 
weighed down by nothing but her 
handbag and her husband’s check 
book. The difference is not entirely 
due to the husband’s desire to become 
a part of the new land by adopting 
its customs; it springs in part from 
a sense of pride and achievement 
which his Old World father did not 
possess. Not only has he the personal 
satisfaction of having been admitted 
into the so-hard-to-enter country, 
and of having pulled himself up to a 
higher scale of living; he is also a 
sharer in the glory of every Ameri- 
can victory over man or nature, He 
flew with Lindbergh, and when “We” 
landed at Le Bourget he felt a some- 
what bigger man because of what 
another American had done. 


7 same thing holds true in other 
walks of life. The man who can 
close the mouth of a river with a hun- 
dred-foot dam can afford, when at 
home, to let his wife do most of the 
talking. The higher the husband rises 
in the scale of achievement, the more 
power he will probably let his wife 
assume in the famnily. It is the ditch 
digger, not the corporation presi- 
dent, who comes home and beats the 

artner of his sorrows—and we have 
in this country a larger proportion of 
presidents, and a smaller percentage 
of ditch diggers, than are found in 
any other land. 
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It is therefore obvious that the old 
bull does not need leadership in the 
family in order to make him realize 
his worth. He is perfectly conscious 
of it without any domestic kow- 
towing. He can well afford to graze in 
the rear, especially, as Mr. Clarke 
has pointed out with such refreshing 
candor, since there are so many 

leasant aspects associated with that 
ocation. Notably its greater free- 
dom. For while the American wife 
may be making after-dinner speeches, 
or basking in the limelight of artistic 
appreciation, or leading her favorite 
cause to a glorious finish, her hus- 
band can, perhaps, play around with 
some other emancipated female! 

Public life has its personal draw- 
backs. Mrs. Gann was recently 
as refusing spirituous re- 

reshment at the British embassy 
“out of consideration for my coun- 
try.” Mr. Gann, in his comfortable 
obscurity, could enjoy his beer and 
skittles — if his tastes happened to 
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run that way — without anybody’s 
caring or mentioning the fact. 

After all, it is obvious to anyone 
who can remember or read history 
books that if American men had 
really wanted to remain masters in 
their own families, they could have 
done so. They were originally 
greatly in the majority and still are 
in all pioneer lands where customs 
are still in the making. Of what value, 
though, would the harem type of 
woman have been to the early 
settler? He preferred the type of 
mate into whose hand he could put 
a musket and a hoe and go off about 
his own business with some feeling of 
confidence in her ability to look after 
their joint interests. Now that she 
no longer needs to wield these 
particular instruments of labor and 
defense, he has no objection if she 
carries on aggressively with more 
subtle weapons; especially since he is 
astute enough to realize the many 
advantages of grazing at the rear. 


When Is a Teacher Not 


a Teacher? 
By Max McConn 


Dean of Lehigh University 


Parents are finding a costly truth behind the standing jest 
of ambitious professors that “College would be a fine 
place if it weren't for the students” 


HEN 13 a teacher not a teacher? 
NAY There are a good many 
persons nowadays who like 
to ask this nonsense question and 
who have an answer ready and pat: 
When be is a college professor. 
This feeble attempt at humor is 
obviously frivolous. Obviously, also, 
it is unjust to many fine college 
teachers. In short it is altogether 
But like many an- 
other reprehensible jibe it points a 
sure finger at a real evil. This evil, 
widespread among our institutions 
of learning, arises from a one-sided 
exaltation of research above good 
teaching. The successful investigator 
is crowned with promotions in rank 
and salary, while the man who is 
“merely” a good teacher is passed 
by. The unintended but inevitable 
result is a progressive neglect of the 
teaching function, especially among 
the younger men, the oncoming 
generation of professors. There is no 
denying that this state of affairs is 
far too general, no denying that a 
good many are beginning to ask why. 
The largest group of those who are 


inclined to raise this query consists 
of college students, who discover in 
very many cases that the instruction 
given them is definitely less effective 
than that to which they were accus- 
tomed in secondary schools. These 
students will concede, in their semi- 
articulate fashion, that the college 
teachers “know their stuff,” know 
more, generally, than the teachers in 
the lower schools, but “they cannot 
teach” — cannot, or do not, put 
their material across to young men 
and women of eighteen to twenty- 
two as well as do the teachers of boys 
and girls of fourteen to eighteen. 


~ second largest and by far the 
most influential group concerned 
consists of parents — the parents of 
these same college students, to whom 
their offspring have more or less 
casually reported the phenomenon in 
question. The parents are likely to be 
unpleasantly surprised, and in some 
cases they become quite volubly in- 
censed. They have sent their sons 
and daughters to college to be taught 
—at a cost to themselves of any- 
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where from $1,000 to $2,000 a year 
each. They understood that the col- 
lege invited young people to come to 
it to be taught— in other words, 
that it was primarily a teaching in- 
stitution, as the lower schools are. If 
the college is not primarily a teaching 
institution, if it is not doing the job 
of teaching as well as it could, nor 
troubling much to do it better, they 
feel they are being in some measure 
cheated. This line of argument is 
difficult to answer, and the angry 
insistence thereon of a good many 
parents constitutes one of the forces 
that is going to induce, and in fact is 
already inducing, the college to mend 
its ways. 

There is still a third group, com- 
posed of certain college teachers. 
These are men and women who hap- 
pen to be primarily interested in 
teaching. They are themselves, or 
consider themselves to be, excellent 
teachers. The act of teaching is the 
thing that especially appeals to them. 
They have an aptitude, a flair, a love 
for it. It is their form of creative ac- 
tivity. For no one will deny, I sup- 
pose, that teaching may be a form of 
creative activity, or, incidentally, 
that it may be a very useful form. 


7 THESE persons the fact that 
their own special creative activity, 
namely teaching, does not in colleges 
receive much recognition and does 
not lead very directly to promotion 
in rank or increase in wh se is of 


course displeasing. They are indeed 
more vitally and permanently af- 
fected than even students or parents. 
They come to feel it highly unjust 
that they, who are doing in superior 
fashion the job which is after all the 
job which the college in its literature 
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professes to do, should see other per- 
sons, who are less interested in that 
job and do it less well, promoted 
over their heads. Some few of them 
become the most articulate and bit- 
ter critics of the existing situation. 
(Only some few, because a good 
many others who secretly share their 
sentiments are discreet enough to 
keep their mouths shut.) The articu- 
late few have some further queries to 
add to my initial nonsense question. 
For example: 


HY does a college teacher have 

to write a learned book, or a 
series or a miscellany of learned 
articles, in order to win promotion 
as a teacher? 

Does the investigation of some 
obscure and recondite problem on 
the advanced frontiers of some field 
of knowledge, and the summation of 
the results (if any) in a “paper,” 
really contribute anything whatever 
to one’s ability to present compara- 
tively elementary phases of that sub- 
ject to immature young nten and 
women? 

For example (and this example is 
not made up, but is taken from an 
actual case within my own knowl- 
edge), is a study of the expletives in 
Old Norse — i. e., a collection of the 
cuss words of the Vikings — a par- 
ticularly useful employment of some 
hundreds of hours for a highly suc- 
cessful young teacher of German 
grammar and modern German litera- 
ture? The only definite, practical 
addition to the equipment of this in- 
vestigator was the acquisition of a 
fluent profanity in strictly modern 
English, developed by his own ir- 
ritated consciousness of the futility 
of his scholarly labors. 
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Are not the time and energy 
devoted to such investigation (and 
the time at least is a very large item) 
obviously subtracted from he time 
and energy available for the primary 
job of teaching? 

Nay, are not the point of view and 
attitude of mind needed for and de- 
veloped by research definitely dif- 
ferent from, and in some measure 
inimical to, the point of view and 
mental attitude most useful to a 
teacher of undergraduates? 

At any rate, why promote feachers 
almost exclusively on the basis of 
their success as investigators? 

Why not appraise good teaching 
directly as such and give it its due 
reward in rank and salary? 

Or is it true that good teaching no 
longer, in colleges, entitles one to 
anything much in the way of 
reward? 


I’ IT true, in other words, that 
most college professors and most 
college executives now look upon 
teaching as merely a by-product, or 
perhaps as a form of pot-boiling, 
necessary because only on account of 
its teaching function can the college 
obtain the funds it needs — fees from 
students and donations or appro- 
priations — but to be surreptitiously 
slighted as much as possible in favor 
of research? Just as a would-be poet 
or novelist may write advertisements 
with his left hand in order to pay the 
butcher and baker, but will steal 
every hour he can for his sonnets or 
his novel? 

All these questions are confessedly 
rhetorical, and like all rhetorical 
uestions suggest, somewhat un- 
airly, the answers desired by the 
asker. Let us pass them all except the 


last one, which I shall attempt to 
answer, making every effort to frame 
a statement which shall be accurate 
and just. 

There is no denying that a large 
and dominant group among college 
professors and college executives feel 
so strongly the value and attraction 
of advanced study and research that 
the teaching of undergraduates has, 
in fact, come to rank in their minds 
as a secondary thing, a necessary 
minor evil, an activity to be pro- 
vided for and carried on chiefly be- 
cause it cannot well be dispensed 
with — for financial reasons. 


i professorial members of this 
group feel that as mature adults 
and members of the world-wide fra- 
ternity of learning they cannot be ex- 
pected to beexclusively or even prima- 
rily interested in going over the mere 
elements of their subjects year after 
year with very young and often unin- 
terested undergraduates. They con- 
tinue to do this, because they must 
eat, but they quite openly reserve 
their real interest for the book they 
are writing, the article they have just 
had accepted by a learned journal. 
Their standing jest is that the uni- 
versity or college would be a fine 
place if it were not for the students. 
And their idea of heaven on earth, 
which a very few may hope to attain, 
is a research professorship, in which 
they would be set free to devote all 
their time to advanced study and 
investigation, except perhaps for 
sporadic supervision of one or two 
graduate students, who would inci- 
dentally work out for them some of 
the less interesting phases of their 
own studies. 

Among the executive members of 
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the group — presidents, deans, and 
heads of departments — the prin- 
cipal motivation is the same as 
for the mere professors, because 
nearly all the executives were pro- 
fessors and investigators before they 
achieved executive rank, and a ma- 
jority of them still give a part of 
their time to teaching and research. 
But with the executives the original 
bias is reinforced — usually without 
their being clearly conscious of the 
fact — by two additional considera- 
tions. 


4 ye first of these is the advertising 
value of publication. Anexecutive 
is responsible, among other things, 
for the standing, reputation, prestige 
of his university, college, or depart- 
ment. Learned books and articles un- 
doubtedly enhance prestige in the 
world at large, whereas fine teaching 
remains unknown and unappreciated 
except by a few youthful students 
and possibly by their parents. The 
come, therefore, to have 
or the executive an extremely prac- 
tical value over and above their in- 
herent value as contributions to 
human knowledge, which may or 
may not be very great. 

The second consideration arises 
out of budgetary problems. The exec- 
utive must make up the budget of 
the university, college, or depart- 
ment — the annual list of salaries 
and allotments for books, equip- 
ment, and clerical service. He has a 
fixed sum to distribute. Ordinarily 
this sum will cover some few in- 
creases of salary and of the other 
allotments; but never in this imper- 
fect world does it cover all the in- 
creases which all the members of the 
staff desire or even all they may, 
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ideally speaking, deserve. To whom 
shall the plums go? 

No one who has not been inti- 
mately concerned with the actual 
making of a college budget can have 
any idea of the difficulty of this 
question. Practically all the con- 
siderations to be weighed are impon- 
derables. They include, for every 
member of the staff, training, teach- 
ing ability, research ability, and 
general academic usefulness (com- 
mittee service etc.). I have said that 
all these considerations are imponder- 
able: there is no scale in which any 


of them can be truly weighed. 


uT two of the items lead to results 
which have at least an osten- 
sible definiteness. One of these is 
training (advanced study), which 
leads to degrees. The other is re- 
search, which begets publications. 
These things can be written down 
after a man’s name or under it, and 
they are cumulative. One man has 
them and is getting more; the next 
man hasn’t and isn’t. Whereas there 
is no known way of definite com- 
parison of one man with another 
with respect to the fruitful stimula- 
tion of undergraduate minds. And 
even if it be well known that some 
professor is a superior teacher, that 
fact seems to remain the same year 
after year and tends to become an 
old story. Is it any wonder that the 
perplexed executive inclines to give 
the major weight, in his award of 
promotions and increases, to those 
results which he can set down on 
paper and look at and enumerate, 
and which seem to represent tangible 
growth and achievement — and the 
enhancement of institutional or de- 


partmental prestige? 
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Of course the fact that executives 
tend to react in this manner cannot 
be concealed from the faculties. It 
has become generally understood, 
and the newest young instructor is 
speedily tipped off to the effect that 
if he desires promotion he must 
acquire degrees and publish papers. 
He can infer for himself that his 
teaching does not matter much. 
Being, naturally, in the highly imi- 
tative stage of youthful snobbish- 
ness, he quickly adopts the view that 
his classes represent a form of un- 
avoidable hack-work and that re- 
search is the mark of distinction 
in his profession; and his zeal for 
the advancement of knowledge will 
quicken in proportion to his desire to 
get married or the imminence of a 


baby. 


HERE are a good many college 

professors and college executives 
who, if they have the misfortune to 
read this article, will be highly irri- 
tated by it, and may wish to present 
several points in refutation: 

(1) That the situation is by no 
means as bad as I seem to imply, 
because there is a great deal of good 
teaching and a reasonable amount of 
really fine teaching done in our 
colleges. 

(2) That research is the mark of 
distinction in a scholar and is an activ- 
ity of incalculable value to society 
which is all too little supported 
and encouraged in this country. 

(3) That every teacher, at the 
college level at least, needs, for the 
sake of his teaching, to keep con- 
stantly abreast of a rapidly develop- 
ing subject matter and is most 
likely to do this if he himself en- 
gages in research. 
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(4) That the college professor who 
does not become an investigator but 
devotes all his time to routine teach- 
ing is almost certain to get into a rut 
and so become the worst possible 
teacher. 

This is the standard, orthodox 
defense of the existing situation, and 
I think it is good, but not good 


enough. 


O= may grant all four of the 
points advanced. In particular, I 
wish to grant, and even to empha- 
size, the first one: many college 
teachers, including those who are 
distinguished or competent investi- 
gators, do a fine job of teaching in 
spite of a system and atmosphere 
which give little encouragement to 
pedagogical excellence. This is be- 
cause the college group consists in 
general of men who are distinctly 
superior to the general run in con- 
scientiousness. 

Let us grant, also, the other three 
points: the enormous value of re- 
search in its own right; the teacher’s 
need of constant study; and the dry 
rot which overtakes the professor 
who devotes himself to routine 
teaching. But that is where the 
catch comes: 

He should devote himself to teaching 
which is not routine. 

And teaching that shall mot be 
routine is in itself a man’s size job — 
a job to engage all the scholarship 
and all the creative energy and 
original genius that any man can 
bring to it. The man who is doing 
that will be studying constantly, 
studying his subject and related 
subjects, studying also his students, 
reorganizing his courses and modi- 
fying his methods. 


Let us return for a moment to our 
newest young instructor. Is he likely, 
under the existing system, to be- 
come that kind of teacher, original, 
creative, experimental? On the con- 
trary, the existing system of giving 
substantial promotion chiefly for 
degrees and research fortifies the 
continuance of the routine teach- 
ing. 


uT at least the existing system 
promotes research. Does it? I 
wonder if more than one-tenth, say, 
of the army of college teachers now 
“producing” under compulsion con- 
tribute anything of substantial value. 
For most of them research is also 
routine. Their little papers clutter up 
our learned journals (the editors of 
which are constantly complaining of 
the pitiful mediocrity of most of the 
contributions they receive), and they 
get their salaries increased. Does it 
come to much more than that in 
most cases? I suspect that most of 
them are mere camp followers in the 
army against ignorance, intent not 
on the campaign but on the com- 
missary. Real creative genius, real 
talent even, for scholarship, must be 
comparatively rare, as it is recog- 
nized to be in literature and the 
arts. And, as in these fields, the man 
who really has genius or talent will 
find a way. Suppose as a college 
teacher he had enforced upon him a 
full-time schedule of non-routine 
teaching. Still he would get in his 
research, taking it out of his holidays 
and sleep. It is through similar 
handicaps that the real creators in 
other fields are winnowed out — not 
by bribing all and sundry to “pro- 
duce.” If in such a situation a young 


teacher displayed a real flair for 
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research, by all means reward him. 
Promote him to a research job and 
give him everything in the way of 
facilities and emoluments. I wonder 
if under that kind of plan we should 
not do better even at the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

Is there hope of any change in the 
present policy and system and rou- 
tine? 

Indeed there is, and it is coming 
fast. The beginnings of the change 
are to be found in the numerous 
experimental or experimenting col- 
leges and courses which have devel- 
oped within the last two decades. 
Dr. Meiklejohn’s Experimental Col- 
lege at the University of Wisconsin 
is one; the Swarthmore Plan is 
another; and there are the Antioch 
Plan, the Rollins Plan, the Clare- 
mont Plan, the Sarah Lawrence Plan, 
the Tutorial System at Harvard, and 
the Honors Courses in a score of 
colleges. 


TS ideas and theories underlying 
these numerous experiments are 
various, and some of them are contra- 
dictory — which is as it should be at 
this stage. But they have one tre- 
mendously interesting factor in com- 
mon: 

In all of them teaching as such is 
restored to supremacy, recognized as . 
central (for the college as distin- 
guished from the graduate school), 
and as creative and experimental. 

Most of these plans include an 
increased selectivity with respect 
to students. The lad in whose mind 
college consists really of a fraternity 
and a football team is to be conspic- 
uous by his absence, All the students 
admitted are to be of real intellectual 
ability who have already demon- 


strated established intellectual in- 
terests. 

Most of the plans, also, abolish 
or minimize routine requirements 
— prescribed attendance, prescribed 
courses, and the like. Some take the 
final step of abandoning “courses” 
entirely. All of them emphasize the 
student’s own, self-motivated, in- 
dividual study in the library or in 
the laboratory or in his own room 
beside the midnight tungsten, under 
the general oversight, direction, and 
leadership (instead of the policial 
compulsion) of an older ee and 
learner. 


F couRsE there are only a few 
O of these new experiments at 
ge But they are multiplying. 

o faculty and no administration 
can long escape their infection. 

The evil of routine teaching plus 
routine research is still widespread, 
but I expect that within the next 
fifty years it will be in many places, 
if not everywhere, overthrown. A 
real renascence of college teaching is 
on its way, and many happy results 
may be expected from this rebirth. 

First and most important, we may 
hope that our colleges will again 
become inspirers and moulders of 
youth in the same measure and de- 
gree in which they used to be in 
this country a couple of generations 
ago — in which measure and degree 
few will maintain they are function- 
ing now. Possibly the term “stu- 
dent” may gradually lose its present 
definition of raucous rooter at ath- 
letic contests, reckless driver of a 
battered Ford, and expert performer 
on the ukelele, and may resume its 
nearly obsolete meaning of lover of 
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learning. For a considerable number 
of those “‘students” who are now, in 
our colleges, devoting themselves 
chiefly to extra-curricular activities 
have it in them to become, under 
creative teaching, real lovers of 
learning. If the side shows now 
dwarf the main tent, it is partly be- 
cause the performances in that main 
tent have become routine and tame. 
And the large number of other 
“students” now swelling our en- 
rollments who have no capacity for 
learning would soon, under creative 
teaching, discover for themselves 
that college was no place for them 
and pass on to some more useful 
employment. 

I believe, too, that the reinstate- 
ment of the great college teacher as 
such in his old-time preéminence in 
the faculties and the community will 
tend to enhance the status of teach- 
ers in general, including those in the 
secondary and elementary schools. 
If so, the benefits of the coming 
change will spread far beyond college 
walls; for the present lack of presti 
of the teaching profession is widely 
recognized as one of the greatest 
obstacles to improvement in all our 
schools. 


uT how about research? I suspect 
that even that immensely valu- 
able activity may profit in the long 
run, byadiminution in quantity, com- 
nsated by a notable improvement 
in quality. For routine is an infec- 
tious thing which has tended to 
spread from teaching to research 
itself and thus to damage the very 
cause for the sake of which it has 
been allowed to fasten itself upon 
teaching. 


A Macedonian Robin Hood 


By JoHn GuNTHER 


A tale of fantastic patriotism and intrigue in the Balkans 


HERE is something ludicrous 
| in the extremity of most fanat- 
icism. This sense of the ludi- 
crous may take the oddest and most 
disfigured forms, it may express it- 
self in grotesquerie, in mysticism, 
or in plain foolery, but almost always, 
in a maniacal necessity of reaction, it 
is there— the twisted outgrowths, 
the little blazing buds, of the fana- 
tic’s tree. 

I was in Sofia and I had a job. It 
was to burrow into the confidence of 
the Macedonians, get up into the 
hills where their secret State was 
functioning, and find out what mo- 
tive spurred their brigandage which 
was tumbling Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia to the very edge of annoyed, 
angry, useless war. Finally, if pos- 
sible, I was to interview and photo- 
graph their leader, the infamous 
Gavriloff. Infamous? That’s what 
the Serbs told me. It was what the 
Bulgars told me. But I wondered. 

It was no easy job to establish 
contact with the Macedonian organi- 
zation, which exists, of course, in 
secret; but I had sealed letters from 
a Macedonian committeeman in 
Paris, and through them I met, after 
some weeks of waiting, Ivan Tom- 
alevsky, who appeared to be a sort 


of outside political agent, a “contact” 
man. A strange sort of revolution- 
ary! Speaking perfect French inside 
a richly lined library! And a Bulgar 
policeman just outside! But he was 
the right man, and after cross-exam- 
ining me pretty thoroughly, he prom- 
ised to find me a guide and a car, 
and smuggle me out into the hills. 


Y GUIDE was named Vladimir. 

His first name, I suppose. One 

can never tell in the Balkans. But I 
was told no other. 

I liked him. He had to an unusual 
degree something which I admire, 
suppleness. He was burning up in- 
side; you could see fire so thick it 
clouded his dark eyes; but outside he 
was smooth, suave, supple. He was 
nervous as a monkey and talked with 
passion in his very breathing; and 
yet, meeting other people, was posi- 
tively silky in his suppleness. 

Vladimir looked me over, and said 
we might as well begin. 

“Things are quiet in the hills just 
now. I haven’t got a thing to do,” he 
assured me. 

“Shall we see Gavriloff?” 

“Ah!” Vladimir nodded quickly. 
“Of course we shall see Gavriloff. 
But we must find him first.” 
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Gavriloff must be, I knew, a 
pretty elusive son-of-a-gun. Of 
course he had to be elusive. Heavens! 
The Serbs had 20,000 dinars on his 
capture, and the Bulgar government, 
officially anti-Macedonian at the 
moment, would have paid ten comi- 
tadji’s ransoms for his head. Two 
senior members of the Macedonian 
Central Committee had been killed 
before him. Gavriloff was the sur- 
vivor. His father and half-brother 
had been shot the week before, in 
Istip — revenge by Serbian soldiers 
for the murder some time before by 
Macedonians of a Serbian general, 
Kovatchevitch. The whole Mace- 
donian movement is splashed with 
blood. 


ve Macedonians, I discovered, 
had two paramount qualities. 
The first was desire for publicity, and 
the second was secretiveness. I never 
saw such a paradox before, with such 
intensity in the combination. They 
gave me two whole weeks, for in- 
stance, simply because I was a 
foreign newspaper man, and might 
give their side of the story some 
“play” in America. I have never had 
such an assault on me, of documents, 
of speeches, of polemics, of frantic, 
flaunting, almost ridiculous chau- 
vinism. And, on the other hand, I 
never met a crowd which, telling me 
so much, showed me so little. They 
were extraordinarily eager to get 
their side of the case before the 
world; and extraordinarily chary 
about producing their precious Gav- 
riloff for anyone to see. 

Vladimir and I had a fortnight 
together. I liked him better all the 
time. But he certainly was a volatile 


person. 
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“I could tell you so much more 
than this! I could show you the most 
incredible things!” Then his face 
would darken. The fire would go out. 
“No. We must wait!” 

Of course he didn’t trust me fully; 
Macedonians never trust anybody. 
But he had a grand sense of humor. 
We drank a lot of slivovitz (plum 
brandy), and laughed together 
through the mountain evenings. 

Very sketchily I must give some 
impression of that trip. We were, of 
course, hunting for Gavriloff. But 
that became almost an incidental, so 
exciting were the other details. 


EASANTS with their feet wrapped 
Pin tattered wool instead of boots. 
Lonely gendarmes hailing us, their 
white uniforms bright. (Vladimir 
always had some sort of pass ready.) 
The Greek-Bulgar frontier, and the 
soldiers on the different ends of the 
bridge, the Greek a little fellow, 
swarthy; the Bulgar tall with hazel 
eyes. The cotton bazaar at Radomir. 
Incredibly barren hills, with the 
bare rock showing through, like 
dandruff in a giant’s scalp. Nights in 
camp, with gnarled trees drawing 
blunt designs against the sky. Vicious 
dogs. The Struma Valley, and the 
road, perhaps the most magnificent 
in Europe, dodging down toward 
Salonika. Every village a concen- 
trated cluster, no houses being iso- 
lated in the country stretches — and 
for a reason. (Bandits — heritage 
of Turkish days.) The high cheek- 
bones, the down-turned mustaches, 
of the Mongol-looking Bulgar peas- 
ants. Vladimir shouting, then stop- 
ping the car, then praying, when we 
reached the invisible Macedonian 
border. Caravans of covered wagons, 
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drawn by incredibly spindly horses. 
Women with children strapped to 
their backs, like papooses. And 
nearer day by day to the westward, 
the barren, cloudy, purple-scrawled 
mountains of the Yugoslav frontier. 

“And your Gavriloff—he is a 
fighter himself—he plays gun 
against gun — himself?” 

I was trying to get, say, some 
Robin Hood legends about this 
chieftain. 

“Of course he has killed people,” 
Vladimir said. “Say fifteen or twenty. 
But not many.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“And of course,” Vladimir said, 
“he works with the rest of us. Every 
man does his job, whatever that may 
be. We are never idle. Nor he.” 


~~ or not, I got an amazing im- 
pression of a State within a State. 
And it is a State. Macedonia has no 
recognized frontiers, it has no “gov- 
ernment,” you won’t find facts about 
it in any Almanac; but in those 
barren, patchy hills, it does exist, to 
some degree it does work. Divided 
between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
with a little seeping downward into 
Greece, denounced and outlawed by 
all threeGovernments, yet it survives, 
and as a single “country” too. It has, 
for instance, its own newspapers, se- 
cret of course; its own tax-collecting 
system, even more secret; and even 
its own postage stamps. This latter is 
unbelievable, but I have some of 
them and can swear to it. Give a 
letter to a friend in Petritch; it gets 
to his friends in Monastir, across the 
border, almost as soon as by ordinary 
post. Perhaps in a priest’s hat. Per- 
haps in a donkey’s ear. To stamp the 
letter is, of course, pure flaunting 


swank. Which is one of the things 
Macedonians especially seem to like. 


heard plenty about Gavriloff. 


Naturally. My companion, young 
Vladimir, had a hero-worship for 
him, passionate, single-eyed, almost 
tremulous in adoration. Often, I 
heard, Gavriloff walked boldly into 
the streets of Sofia. (Usually he was 
hidden by the “outside” man I met, 
Mr. Tomalevsky.) He had gone to 
school in Germany, and knew at 
least two Western languages. He 
was only twenty-nine. He had di- 
rected assassinations of every mem- 
ber of the counter-group which had 
betrayed and murdered Todor Alex- 
androff, his beloved chief, and not a 
man had escaped. The long arm of 
Gavriloff’s organization was indeed 
relentless. I was told in detail of 
numerous “cases”. I must say I 
shuddered a little. The loneliness of 
those hills, I suppose, was getting on 
my nerves, together with the passion 
of that boy Vladimir. 

And there was Kunitza! 

“Of course,” Vladimir told me, 
“you know ¢hat story!” 


UNITZA was another traitor. He 
was followed to Vienna. There 
a girl of twenty-six waited for him, 
found him one night in the Bur 
Theatre, and shot him as you and i 
might post a letter. The girl, Maria 
Parensoff, was freed (as the killers of 
the traitors in Prague and Milan had 
been freed) after a long, sensational 
trial. Now, Vladimir told me, she 
was back in the hills again, working, 
organizing, praying for a free Mace- 
donia. 
“I always liked that episode,” 
Vladimir observed, half-chuckling. 
“Of such stuff is our leader made, 
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our Gavriloff. There happened to be 


no one else available. And so he sent 
his own wife, Maria Parensoff, to 
Vienna — to murder the enemy, 
Kunitza.” 

You will understand, I hope, from 
this very slight sketch of the Mace- 
donian background, some of the 
difficulties naturally to be encoun- 
tered in a search for Gavriloff. 

“And when will we find him?” I 
kept asking. 

“Tomorrow,” Vladimir would say. 

And it was always “Tomorrow.” 


NE day we would pop into a 
town, say Gorna-Djumaia, talk 
to the “friends,” and Vladimir would 
return with a scowling forehead to 
tell me dramatically — he was an 
extremely dramatic young man — 
that Gavriloff had been in Gorna- 
Djumaia only the day before, but 
had left it early in the morning . . . 
for the hills. We would go to the hills, 
and miss him there. Once we were to 
intercept him near Kustendil, that 
lovely town; but he was held up at a 
conference further along the frontier. 
I was impatient by this time. Once 
we took to donkeys, and I put on a 
sort of disguise, that is, I donned an 
old flannel shirt, and Vladimir, 
shouting with laughter, fitted me to 
a pair of native moccasins, opintsi. 
We rolled into the mountains, actu- 
ally did get across that wired, mined 
frontier, and then had to go back 
because we missed Gavriloff in Istip, 
where, Vladimir swore to me, he 
certainly bad been. I began to get 
annoyed. Yet every day was fas. 
cinating. 
“But, my dear fellow,” I would 
protest to Vladimir, “I simply can’t 
go on taking your time this way.” 
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“TI am working,” he would smile. 
“Don’t mind me. And I am giving 
you really an intimate view of our 
organization.” 

This was true, and I could not 
complain. And, “Patience,” Vlad- 
imir would say. Meantime I saw the 
meetings of the council men, the 
workings of the secret printing press, 
and even, one exciting night, a 
“court” in session; for the Mace- 
donians have their own secret civil 
justice, too. I got samples of their 
stamps and saw samples of what 
Yugoslav prisons did to Macedonian 
offenders. And for the flamboyant 
vigor and comprehensiveness of the 
invisible organization I daily gained 
respect. 


ut we did not find Gavriloff. 
B Reluctantly, after the end of the 
fortnight, Vladimir said he must 
return to Sofia. We drove like a® 
blizzard over 240 kilometres of sav-- 
age road; we almost froze, for it was 
getting into November and the last 
of my French cognac was gone. We 
did the trip in a day. I disembarked 
at my hotel and promised to have 
Vladimir to lunch the day after the 
next; we shook hands, really inti- 
mately; and regretfully I saw him go. 
I did like him. Yet at the very end, 
from his eyes, I knew that he had not 
quite trusted me; that for this reason, 
and probably for this reason only, I 
had missed Gavriloff. I wired my 
office so, apologetically. I had a 
good, perhaps a unique story. But I 

ad not seen Gavriloff. 

Mylunchwith Vladimir fell through 
because I was suddenly busy at the 
Foreign Office (which, I did hope, 
knew nothing of my Macedonian 
adventure). A few days later, re- 
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turning to the hotel, I ran into the 
American Consul, and that pale, 
phlegmatic man was excited. “They 
got him!” That was all he said. He 
shivered. “Who?” “Gavriloff — at 
last.” I rushed up to my 

writer. This was a story! Gavriloff 
had been trapped on a Sofia street 
as he had turned into Macedonian 
headquarters, somewhere back of 
Tomalevsky’s house — astounding, 
how careless, how flaunting, these ex- 
tremists were! Six soldiers spotted 
him. Evidently the Government had 
decided the time was ripe. He was 
slain in a pitched battle in which one 
of the soldiers was killed, and two 
others wounded; and an innocent 
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bystander, the extremely indignant 
new second secretary of the Spanish 
legation, painfully wounded in the 
loin. 

“Let’s go and see him,” the Consul 
suggested, when I had sent my story. 

I nodded. I felt awfully sorry that 
it had happened. 

We went toward the barracks 
where Gavriloff’s body was exhibited. 
People chuckled; other people looked 
grim; there was a great running of 
confused bitterness and laughter. 

I looked at the face, and the Con- 
sul thought I had been suddenly 
taken ill. There it was, the dead face 
of my guide, young Vladimir. I had 
seen Gavriloff. 
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In Defense of Didya 


By JANneT RANKIN AIKEN 


Sadly granting that convention binds her to careful diction, 
an English teacher challenges the purists who would 
crystallize English as it is now printed 


opay’s paper reflects in many 
news items the popular interest 
in how we speak, an interest 
which extends from Siam to Peru and 
back again. The current news in- 
forms me that Russia is contem- 
plating loosening the grammatical 
trammels which now lie too heavily 
upon the Communist school-boy. 
Another story deals with the fact that 
English is now the “preferred” for- 
eo language study in the gymnasia 
of Germany. Another dispatch from 
London deplores “slovenly American 
- oc as a menace to the purity of 
nglish. This menace, we are told, 
is invading Great Britain by way of 
the phonographs, the talkies and 
radio. 

Finally —and perhaps most signi- 
ficant—is the recent announcement 
of a survey which is planned to study 
the local dialects of these United 
States, the five-year programme of 
its researchers to burgeon into the 
first Dialect Atlas of our nation. 

So the once despised localisms, 
the frying-pan of the Southerner, the 
skillet of New England, the spider of 
my own Middle West childhood, are 
to be dignified by learned study! 


Soon we shall know the boundaries 
separating gallery from porch, front 
stoop from veranda. You all will be 
put in its place, and the haunts of 
barbecue outlined. Not only this, but 
the elusive r will be run to earth; byar 
will be separated geographically 
from bere; and the goil’s earl will at- 
tain topographic differentiation from 
the girl’s oil. 


FS yon starting point for such a 
survey would be the very col- 
lege campus from which the sur- 
veyor hails. For it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that localisms are confined to 
the walks of unlettered life. I know a 
scholar who is inwardly prostrated 
at the slightest slip in English, whose 
books might well be used to illustrate 
all that is best in English prose. Yet 
in a classroom lecture let him but 
utter the little word whole, and you 
hear Maine speaking; it is the bull 
truth, plain as day. Another scholar 
confessed that for years after leaving 
Virginia he pronounced pork to 
rhyme with joke. 

The plain fact seems to be that 
much of the diction portrayed in the 
comic strips is embedded deep in the 
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everyday life, not only of Mutt and 
Jeff, but of our college professors. 
Try it on yourself; do you or don’t 
you say, in actual speech, ast im, 
thasso, sojer, sez, didja, bowsat, whereya 
goin’? Who will have the nerve to 
maintain that in ordinary rapid 
conversation he says didn’t you and 
not didnya, don’t you and not doncha, 
bow do you do and not howjadoo? 


I am acquainted with a fair sprin- 


kling of individuals who are relatively 
well educated; but I know of none 


who fail to take at least some of these | 


linguistic short-cuts. 

And in truth, why should they not 
do so? For every one of these locu- 
tions represents a definite simplifica- 
tion of English speech, an approach 
toward greater linguistic effective- 
ness. And this is plain from the fact 
that every one of them is part and 
parcel of the general current of 
change or development which has 
made English what it is today, the 
development which has given us our 
rightly admired and admirable Eng- 
lish language. 


lr 1s a demonstrable fact, and one 
well known to students of the his- 
tory of the English language, that 
our brief, forceful Saxon idiom has 
become so, not in spite of, but actu- 
ally because of, centuries of bad 
grammar, mispronunciations, cir- 
cumlocutions, and especially drawl- 
ing, slurring, and mumbling, which 
would appeal to any elementary 
school teacher as positively frightful. 
That stark, terse speech which stands 
as a monument to the Nordic char- 
acter, which we display as an ideal to 
budding writers, the speech of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Emerson, and Lin- 
coln, breathing of the soil and of the 
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character of a (comparatively) free 
people, could not possibly have at- 
tained this eminence save for every 
one of those speech defects which we 
now condemn so heartily. 

Damaging as the fact may be to 
the reverence popularly felt for our 
linguistic ancestry, Anglo-Saxon is 
not particularly terse or brief, and 
could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be called forceful. The 
Anglo-Saxon idiom did not | 
brevity and vigor, but has gradually - 
acquired them through a variety of 
causes which include all those evil 
habits mentioned above, and espe- 
cially mumbling. The evidence to 
gg the statement is easily avail- 
able. 


rst, Anglo-Saxon was by no 

means a language of monosyl- 
lables, as might appear from its 
modern descendant. On a page of 
Beowulf containing 140 words, I find 
only 54 monosyllables, and these are 
largely pronouns, and 
the small change of speech generally. 
There are 60 words of two syllables, 
and 26 of three or more. 

Taking Vachell Lindsay’s The 
Congo, as a narrative poem in the 
modern fashion perhaps roughly 
equivalent in intellectual level to 
Beowulf, I find, out of an equal num- 
ber of consecutive words, 96 mono- 
syllables, 35 dissyllables, and only 9 
words containing as many as three 
syllables (none with more). 

Evidently Vachell Lindsay is to be 
regarded as far more Saxon than the 
Saxons themselves, in this matter of 
terseness. And he is by no means 
alone among moderns. Try counting 
words in almost any recent book of 
poems, and you will find that sub- 
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stantially the same comparison holds 
. Or, if the poetry test is felt to 
one-sided, try wg of equivalent 
character, and I think you will agree 
that modern English has far outdone 
the parent dialect in the attainment 
of brevity. 

And what about the term forceful? 
Can that be to the 
ancestor of our tongue! 

Not if you care for the exact use of 
words. Let me translate with fair 
literalness one of the “high spots” in 
Beowulf, where the hero is in danger 
of being overborne by the efforts of 
Grendel's mother, who has come to 
the hall Heorot to avenge her son’s 
death. This is a very representative 
sample of the starkness of Anglo- 
Saxon. The parentheses are mine. 


Then the hall-guest (Grendel’s mother) 
sat upon him (Beowulf), and drew her dag- 
ger, broad and brown-edged; she would 
avenge her bairn, her own offspring. To him 
on the shoulder lay a woven hauberk; that 
saved his life, barred the entrance against 


point and against edge. 


VEN in the translation you will 
E feel the halts and jerks of the 
original, the repetitions and the 
clumsinesses. Every one of the verbal 
tricks of this brief passage is charac- 
teristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry; we 
see the succession of adjectives fol- 
lowing their noun, the frequent use 
of appositives which merely echo 
their antecedents, the reiteration of 
unimportant details. 

Now compare The Congo. 

Then along that riverbank 


A thousand miles, 
Tattooed cannibals danced in files. 


This is stark, if you like, but far 
from Anglo-Saxon. Notice even with 
the poetic inversion, the orderly way 


in which the picture is built up, the 
economy and efficiency of the lan- 
guage. There is not a word to spare. 
Considered from a strictly linguistic 
aspect, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of the modern poem. 


SEEMS impossible to deny that 
Anglo-Saxon, so far as we know it, 
is as a language both long-winded 
and clumsy. But it is just as impos- 
sible to deny that our modern 
“Saxon” words deserve the praises 
heaped upon them. Somewhere be- 
tween Beowulf and Vachell Lindsay, 
Saxon speech did acquire the athletic 
energy it possesses today. How did it 
get that way, if it was not always so? 
The present monosyllabic charac- 
ter of our Saxon vocabulary is almost 
entirely due to long-continued mum- 
bling. Somewhere in the centuries 
immediately following the Norman 
Conquest, English developed a strong 
first-syllable accent, so that, for ex- 
ample, Anglo-Saxon su’nu’ became 
strongly sanu. The second syllable 
then became slurred more and more, 
until finally it disappeared entirely, 
giving us the good old English mono- 
syllable son. 

How have we developed /ord from 
the former blaf-weard, world from 
wer-aeldu, Kingston from cyningestun 
and our Saxon monosyllables in 

neral from Anglo-Saxon polysyl- 
ables? The answer is simple: by 
mumbling. Mumbling has given us 
cough from cobbettan. Precisely the 
same process which now gives afta 
in attaboy or gonna for going-to has 
given us about for onbutan, say for 
secgan, and such for swa-lic. 

Even the many Anglo-Saxon 
words which look like monosyllables 
in the vocabularies, word, folk, gold, 
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horse, board, land, sore, sheep, and 
a host of others, which have come 
to us with little change, were not 
really monosyllables in practice save 
in their nominative and accusative 
cases. In genitive and dative, singu- 
lar and plural, these words carried 
the case-endings which made them 
dissyllables, and if one asks how the 
second syllable got lost, the same 
mournful answer must be given. It is 
the mumbling of generations of our 
forefathers which relieves us of the 
necessity of using wordum as the da- 
tive plural of word. Mumbling has 
given us bad as a sort of “bos’n 
tight and midshipmite and crew of 
the Nancy Brig,” for bad has swal- 
lowed up a whole raft of its mess- 
mates, among them haefde, baefdest, 
haefdon, baefden, and gebaefd. And 
even these were but mumbling sur- 
vivors of a shipload of Primitive 
Germanic words; the evidence of 
Gothic shows that babaida, babaides, 
and the giants babbadedeima and 
habbadedeiwa were among that crew. 


Hus the Anglo-Saxon speech 
mumbled its way to monosyl- 
lablism. To describe how it acquired 
vigor as well, how circumlocutions 
were short-circuited, how verbal ex- 
crescences were removed, how words 
were taught to run straight instead of 
hopping crooked as in Beowulf, 
would be a long and complicated 
task. Various factors helped. One 
was the rubbing of the language 
a other dialects, Danish and 
orman-French especially, with the 
resulting simplification and welding 
together of all three into English. 
Another factor was the continuous 
and persistent striving of the human 
mind toward easier and more effec- 
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tive forms of speech. And a third and 
very potent factor was the neglect of 
English by the grammarians, who 
fortunately during these formative 
years turned all their attentions to 
Latin! It is safe to say that Anglo- 
Saxon could never have “age 
into English had the guardians of its 
purity been as vigilant and as mili- 
tant as the guardians of English are 
today. 


OR we must remember that every | 
change, every innovation which 
added to the strength or the ease of 
our Saxon idiom, broke a current 
convention of linguistic correctness. 
To the Elizabethan its was as novel 
as yous would be today. To King 
Alfred they and them were not English 
at all, nor was she. To Chaucer, 
lady’s was unknown, and eyes and 
shoes would have seemed as peculiar 
as oxes and childs would seem to us. 

Yet there was a difference in the™ 
attitude of earlier periods toward 
such grammatical new-comers. Where 
oxes and childs would be resisted 
with the marians’ full powers 
today, Chaucer and Shakespeare 
unquestionably would have re- 
garded such innovations as its, eyes, 
and childs with tolerance if not with 
enthusiasm. It was not until the 
Seventeenth Century that the gram- 
marians really got under way, and 
viewed such innovations with an 
alarm which was in any degree ef- 
fective. It was even later before 
the grammarians, reinforced by the 
printers of books, became — 
enough to reduce the rate of linguis- 
tic change from a torrent to a trickle. 
Certainly linguistic change has 
been retarded, or even reversed in 
some instances. Between 1000 and 
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1500, English altered almost out of 
recognition; between 1500 and 1900, 
it has changed comparatively little. 


And between 1700 and 1900, the hey-. 


day of schools and of printing, it has 
changed practically not at all. In- 
deed, many good English words such 
as Injun, offen, ishoo, which had 
all been simplified in pronunciation 
though not in spelling, have during 
the final period been recast to accord 
more closely with the spelling, so 
that now too frequently we hear Jn- 
dian, often, and issue pronounced as 


spelled. 
N” all linguistic change is an un- 


mixed advantage, to be sure. 
Local dialects do not contribute 
toward the internationalization of 
speech, nor has every other devia- 
tion from standard English helped 
toward the Saxon ideal of starkness 
and terseness. There is no doubt, 
however, that linguistic change has 
on the whole been a boon to users of 
English. Who can contemplate our 
adjective with its one unvarying 


form, good, bad, bot, cold, and then’ 


compare the ten forms of each 
Anglo-Saxon adjective, without ad- 
mitting that changes such as this 
have been beneficial to English? 

If it could be proved that during 
the middle period English achieved 
all the changes necessary to make it a 
perfect medium of spoken or written 
thought, then of course we might ac- 
quiesce comfortably in attempts to 
hold English permanently in one 
mold. But in the nature of things 
this cannot be true. English cannot 
reasonably be regarded as a complete 
and perfect creation; any school-boy 
finds it too easy to pick holes in its 
methods of spelling, of pronouncing, 
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and of putting words together. Eng- 
- still needs change, and plenty 
of it. 

It is noticeable that the more one 
knows of the history of the English 
language, the more tolerant he is apt 
to become of those who know nothing 
of the rules and rigidities of the 
schools, but who speak as the genius 
of the language gives them voice. 
Indeed, how could anyone con- 
templating Jad as the stark, terse 
survivor of babbadedeima, habbade- 
dum, and the rest, quarrel with the 
youngster who says gonna or atta- 
boy? How can one who realizes clearly 
the process by which English has 
attained its present degree of ef- 
fectiveness, oppose a continuance of 
that process? May it not be possible’ 
that the guardians of the purity of 
the English language are mistaken 
in opposing all linguistic innovation 
with one breath, while with the 
next they laud the results of lin- 
guistic mistakes made by uncounted 
poor ignorant speakers of centuries 
ago? May not the genius of the 
English language really be wiser than 
its professors? 


lr SEEMS almost unnecessary to give 
a detailed account of the lin- 
guistic simplifications which are op- 
posed by the schools, but we may 
consider gonna for going-to as an 
epitome of all. Now gonna has noth- 
ing in its sound to condemn it. It is 
a pretty word, far more euphonious 
than going-to with its awkward 
juxtaposition of mg and ¢. Secondly, 

onna is perfectly clear in meaning. 

t may be a mumble, but it is an 
entirely comprehensible mumble. No 
one hearing I’m gonna town would 


mistake the speaker’s import. 
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Moreover, in some of its uses, e. g., 
I’m gonna read, gonna gives English 
a new method of forming a future 
tense, and so eliminates the dif- 
ficulties of shal] and will, themselves 
linguistic parvenus of an earlier day. 
Gonna is uninflected; it has but one 
form for all the numbers and both 
persons. If we take as pronouns 
Im, your, bes, instead of the con- 
ventional J, you, be, we arrive with 
the aid of gonna at a novel and most 
interesting grammatical structure, 
which might well be an improvement 
upon our present somewhat clumsy 
methods of indicating future time. 


Ww then are the arguments 
opposed to gonna? 

First, you may say it is not tra- 
ditional. But indeed it is. It is in 
the very oldest and best tradition of 
English speech, the tradition of 
linguistic change and progress. 

Second, it is not pronounced as 
it is spelled. If we spell going-to, we 
must not say gonna. But why spell 
going-to? Why not spell gonna? 

Third, you may say that gonna 
is not good grammar. True, it is 
not good 1880 grammar, but then, 
1880 grammar is very bad 1480 
grammar. If gonna is good 1940 
grammar, who cares about 1880? 

Finally, you may remark crush- 
ingly, “Gonna is merely a localism 
and is not used by persons of pre- 
tensions to culture. Indeed, you your- 
self would neither use it nor teach 
it to your children.” And here, if 
anywhere, you have me. It is true 
that I neither use gonna nor en- 
courage my children in its use. But 
this is because I follow the conven- 
tion of my group, just as I have shiny 
shoes because others do; whereas if 
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unshiny shoes are accepted, I have 
those. 

And note this. My reason for 
eschewing gonna, coupla, and other 
interesting and reasonable locutions, 
is a matter of fashion. My reasons 
for preferring them go deeper and 
have regard for considerations of 
intrinsic linguistic worth. Hence, if 
gonna is able in any degree to emerge 
from the class where it is now cur- 
rent and to become even slightly 
respectable, I too shall embrace it. 
I may not flout the schools alto- 
gether, but I will contribute my 
mite wherever possible, toward 
loosening the shackles which they 
have laid upon English speech. 

In the same way, | believe doncha 
is a linguistic improvement over 
don’t-you, didja over did-you, and 
howja over how-do-you. My heart if 
not my practice is with those pioneers 
who drop the /y, needless tor com- 
prehensibility, and say go slow and 
ne correct, instead of the older 
orms. I believe English would be 
improved if we said I go, you go, be 
go, or else I goes, you goes, be goes, 
with the many artless speakers who 
do that very thing. 


I SHOULD like to see some learned 
body undertake a Survey of To- 
morrow’s English, which would as- 
semble these outcast waifs of speech 
and decide with authority which of 
them are improvements over today’s 
English, and which are not. We 
might even have a United States 
Bureau of Words much as we now 
have a United States Committee 
on Place Names. Such a bureau 
would pursue a dynamic rather than 
a static course in its recommenda- 
tions. It would make linguistic prog- 
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ress conscious. It would be capable 
of laying down the law to the Talkies 
as a British committee is doing to 
the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion; and it would certainly give a 
measure of ease to the countless 
toiling school-children continuously 
being bound to the chariot wheels of 
linguistic tradition. 

Thanks to the comic strip, the 
radio, the talkies, and an increasing 
tendency of educated people to cling 
to their speech errors, English (at 
least American English) 1s again 
becoming fluid after centuries of 
grammarian crystallization. Signs are 
not wanting that many of the lin- 


guistic inefficiencies from which we 
suffer will be eliminated in the course 
of time. Mumbling may again have 
its patient work, and evolve an Eng- 
lish language nearer to the ideal. 
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Sometimes, when I visualize the 
results which might have accrued 
had the schools and the grammarians 
always been as powerful as they are 
today, I have what amounts to a 
nightmare. I see a Late Primitive 
Germanic classroom, with little 
Johnny Horsa (the cousin of Tommy 
Hengest, with whom he later takes 
that trip to England) on the floor. 
“Don’t mumble,” the teacher is 
admonishing. “Pronounce every syl- 
lable distinctly, and for goodness’ 
sake, don’t get your habbadedeimas 
mixed with your habbadedums!” 

Her efforts are successful. Johnny, 
Tommy, and all the Johnnies and 
Tommies thereafter, follow her rules. 
The purity of Late Primitive Ger- 
manic is preserved even to the pres- 
ent day! 

Then I awake shivering. 


The Why of the Fan 


By A. A. Britt, M.D. 


America’s football mania and the worship of sporting heroes 
justified against the cynics by a psychiatrist who be- 
lieves that many of us might better watch 
games oftener and play them less 


RE you a fan? Does many a 
A summer afternoon find you 
shouting for the home team 
at the ball park itself or in the crowd 
around the bulletin board and the 
loud speaker? Does the World Series 
mean more to you than the fate of 
nations? Now that twilight descends 
on the diamond and the dawn of a 
brief but crowded day rises over the 
gridiron, will you frequently join the 
stadium crowds and strain your vo- 
cal cords under the sway of a gym- 
nastic cheer leader? Are you to be 
found in the gallery that presses 
around Bobby Jones or Johnny 
Farrell? Do you cry for blood at the 
ringside? 

In short, are you a fan? It is alto- 
gether to be hoped, for your psychic 
health and well-being, that you 
are. In fact, and in spite of the 
advice and warnings so freely offered 
by alarmists and loose thinkers, it is 
equally desirable for your physical 
health. Faddists, fanatics and busy- 
bodies — some of them with M.D.’s 
after their names — are forever tell- 
ing us that when we take our excite- 
ment, adventures and sports vi- 


cariously, we do our bodies no good, 
and at least by omission may do 
them harm. Deny yourselves, cry 
these Jeremiahs, the vain joy of 
watching the Babe put them over the 
fence or the foolish ecstasy of yell- 
ing “Hold ’em, Yale!” 


ey of merely watching games, 
play them — instead of being a 
spectator, be a doer! Vigorous physi- 
cal exercise, according to these theo- 
rists, is necessary to health; the 
modern office worker, from the exec- 
utive who is always “in conference” 
to the humblest clerk or bookkeeper, 
gets no exercise during business 
hours, and even the skilled mechanic 
has been relieved, by all-but-human 
machines, of the need for muscular 
exertion; therefore, it is plausibly 
argued, we all should get out and 
play golf, tennis, handball — we all 
should swim, hike, ride — anything 
rather than swelter in the grandstand 
or broil on the bleachers. The physi- 
cal culturists who exhort us in this 
vein are ardently seconded by econ- 
omists who deplore the waste of 
precious time, by sociologists who 
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lament that the frivolity of sport 
should divert us from the great prob- 
lems of society, and by the young 
intelligentzia who sneer at mass- 
mindedness and the herd instinct. 


TH due deference to all of 

these learned gentry, they are 
wrong on all counts. So is your wife 
when she grumbles over dinner grown 
cold because you couldn’t tear your- 
self away from ball park or stadium 
while a chance remained for another 
run or a last minute touchdown. 
Vigorous physical activity is by no 
means an invariably sound prescrip- 
tion for the man whose normal occu- 
ation is sedentary or inactive, and 
indeed it may be distinctly danger- 
ous. Besides, no matter how much 
the doctrinaires may urge him, the 
average man, for perfectly simple 
psychological reasons, just will not 
muster much enthusiasm for the 
idea of getting out and playing in- 
stead of watching the game. On the 
other hand, through the operation of 
the psychological laws of identifica- 
tion and catharsis, the thorough- 
going fan is distinctly benefited 
mentally, physically and —" by 
spectator-participation in his favo- 
rite sport. And his wife might find 
him a much less pleasant animal to 
have around the house, when he was 
there, if he did not absent himself 
from time to time to let off the ac- 
cumulated steam of ancient instincts. 
To understand the psychology of 
the fan, let us first examine the origin 
and reason for athletic games — for 
all games, in fact, since bridge and 
chess and parchesi spring from the 
same root as baseball, football, 
tennis and boxing. That root is what 
psychoanalysis calls the “aggressive 
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component,” which in turn is an 
active expression of the “mastery 
impulse” — the  “demachtigung- 
strieb,” as the mouth-filling German 
has it. Every human being, every 
animal indeed, is born with this 
mastery impulse and this aggressive 
component because they are the pri- 
mary weapons in the fight for sur- 
vival. For great numbers of the 
human family the conditions of life 
have relaxed so that the reality of the 
struggle has almost been lost sight of; 
but the old instincts are there, ready 
to be called upon in time of need. 
Meanwhile this primary instinct — 
the aggressive component — must 
have exercise. For this purpose man 
has invented games, which are sim- 
ply artificial struggles, contests, 
sometimes artificial dangers. 


_ the animals there is prac- 
tically no play after the days of 
cubhood. The animal is much too 
busy foraging for itself and its family. 
Primitive man likewise was too busy 
to feel any need of games. It was only 
when civilization brought periods of 
peace and security to certain nations 
that games were invented; and the 
ancestry of sport is written very 
plainly in the fact that the first 
games wig all nations were simple 
imitations of the typical acts of war- 
riors and huntsmen. The pleasure- 
principle was not the motive of 
games, but rather a discovery stum- 
bled on in the course of playing. Even 
today, when we think we play for 
pleasure, we are being benevolently 
duped by life which holds out pleas- 
ure as a kind of alluring premium for 
activity which is necessary to the 
preservation of the vital aggressive 
component. 


For as human society took on its 
present outlines, with the majority of 
men primarily organized for peaceful 
labor and normally free from the 
shadow of possible death at the 
hands of an enemy, the aggressive 
component tended to become atro- 
we The spread of Hindu and 

uddhist quietism in the East, and 
of Christian morality in the West — 
both of them efforts to make secure 
the respite won from primitive strug- 
gle — greatly furthered the soften- 
ing process. The ideal of physical 
strength and the exaltation Bs 
and of pride which grew out of 
strength were replaced by an ideal of 
weakness and an exaltation of ugli- 
ness and humility for the sake of 
favor in the sight of God. 


B: life organized too well be- 
comes monotonous; too much 
peace and security breed boredom; 
and old instincts, bred into the very 
cells of the body, though occasionally 
transcended by the rare saint and 
martyr, still move the masses of nor- 
mal men. Games and sports, often 
frowned on, sometimes banned, 
have survived as a human institution 
and today are firmly established over 
almost the whole earth because they 
are necessary substitutes for the old 
struggle of tooth and claw—necessary 
by-paths and outlets for the aggres- 
sive component. 

Related to this is the fact that 
games and sports give us opportunity 
to satisfy the exhibition instinct. 
If today a man of puny body but 
powerful mind can rise to leader- 
ship, nevertheless our race-memory 
still exalts physical strength and 
prowess by which alone, in older days, 
primacy could be achieved in tribe 
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and clan. An example of the persist- 
ence of this thought came tomy atten- 
tion in the case of a certain Irishman 
obsessed by a harmless delusion. 

Big in stature and of great physical 
strength, Liam came of a family 
of athletes, had been a man of 
prowess in his youth, and later had 
written sports news for the press. 
Brooding once upon some grievous 


‘troubles of his own and upon the 


trials of his native land, he had come 
to the conclusion that the only thing 
that would save Ireland would be for 
her ple to acknowledge their 
rightful king. And who was the right- 
ful King of Ireland? None other than 
Liam himself, because the only man 
fit to be King of Ireland was he who 
could prove himself the best horse- 
man in that ancient land of cava- 
liers— and Liam was fanatically 
confident that he could sit a horse 
more in the manner of old Finn 
MacCool than any other Irishman 
living in these degenerate times. 


ERE plainly was a case of a man 
whom the restrictions of mod- 

ern life had deprived of the activity 
and scope, the triumphs and réclame, 
which his physical equipment would 
have won him under more primitive 
conditions, dreaming himself into 
an exalted position as compensation, 
and revelling, in fancy, in the ap- 
plause and reverence of multitudes. 
The same desire to be looked up to — 


the instinct to strut and “show 


off” — lurks in the mind of every 
athlete, as today, in fact, in the 
minds of those who strive for pro- 
ficiency in bridge or cross-word 
puzzles. The element of artificial 
danger, obviously present in football 
and fisticuffs, has disappeared from 
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the quiet contests around a table, but 
the related exhibitionist instinct is 
still present. 

The reference to the exhibition 
element leads us directly to the ex- 
planation of why the great majority 
of adults prefer to watch games 
rather than play them — and why 
the crowd at a single World Series 
game outnumbers, I should suppose, 
all the players on all the golf links in 
the country in a week. It is the an- 
cient and undying itch for supremacy 
which drives people to the bleachers, 
the stadiums and the ringside; for the 
great majority, unable to surpass 
and shine, unable to become cham- 
pions and heroes, prefer the vicarious 
triumph of a chosen idol to the dull 
level of mediocrity. It is not laziness 
which makes ninety-nine fans to one 
player; it is not even the difficulty 
of inventing and providing games for 
multitudes of players, for that could 
be solved easily enough if there were 
the will for it. No! It is the fact that 
an ancient instinct— and a very 
sound one — impels the average man 
to identify himself with Babe Ruth 
and Jack Dempsey and Red Grange, 
with Bill Tilden and Walter Hagen 
and Johnny Weismuller, rather than 
to play himself, without distinction, 
or contest without reaping the sweet 
reward of applause. 


Tz more the individual is removed 
from the necessity of struggle, 
the greater the security afforded by 
peace, rank, position and wealth, the 
more marked is likely to be the tend- 
ency toward identification with 
some hero selected because of his pro- 
ficiency in a sport requiring physical 
prowess. I knew the family of a very 
wealthy man, who had every advan- 


tage and luxury which affluence 
could provide; and the six children of 
this family lived, breathed and ex- 
isted every summer wholly in and 
for the triumphs of Christy Mathew- 
son. Identification with the hero or 
heroes will sometimes take extreme 
and amusing forms. I have a friend 
who has with difficulty curbed a 
habit which used to get him into a 

deal of trouble. He is a football 
an; and whenever one of the backs 
of his college team got an opening 
and started a long run, my friend 
would —_ up and dash down the 
narrow aisle parallel to the player, 
elbowing and treading on the feet of 
all who were in his way. 


HE fact of the matter is that 

sports are a great and necessary 
catharsis, indispensable to civilized 
man — a salutary purgation of the 
combative instincts which, if damned 
up within him, would break out in 
disastrous ways. In the Russia of pre- 
Soviet days there was little play, 
few sports; and the result was that 
the moujik as a matter of regular 
routine got drunk on vodka and then 
beat his wife. In Germany, war-torn 
for centuries, and compelled to main- 
tain a military system which ab- 
sorbed so much of the energies of its 
young and middle-aged men, ath- 
etics languished up to the time of the 
Great War; but in a disarmed Ger- 
many athletics flourish. In England, 
on the other hand, protected by its 
insularity from war upon its own soil, 
with only a fraction of its man- 
power able to find outlet for aggres- 
sive instincts in mercenary military 
service or foreign adventure, sports 
have long flourished as a national 
institution; and the notable good 
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nature of the average individual 
Englishman can be attributed, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that this militant 
people have constantly found 
catharsis in sports. But note the fact 
that in England, as in America, few 
players and huge gatherings of spec- 
tators is the rule. For the salutary 
catharsis cannot be achieved without 
satisfaction of the mastery impulse 
and the exhibition desire. To play the 
game, win or lose, would serve our 
physical need; but only triumph, 
the downing of an opponent, the 
chrism of applause, can preserve our 
psychic health. That is why I, for 
instance, gave up playing golf. The 
exercise, the walking and the rhyth- 
mic swing of the arms were good for 
my body; but my inability to turn in 
a card below one hundred was bad 
for my ego. I obtain more pleasure 
as a fight fan. It is better for me. 
Even if my man takes the count of 
ten, I have achieved purgation by 
identifying myself with him in a few 
tense moments of the most elemen- 
tary of all kinds of strife. If my man 
lands the knockout punch, my ego 
struts within me. Not only that, but 
unconsciously my appetite is sharp- 
ened, my digestion is toned up, the 
rhythm of my breathing is deeper, 
my very muscles feel a flow of power. 


HIS is not an exaggeration of the 

extent to which the spectator 
may identify himself with the hero. 
Far from it. Only a short time ago, 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight, 
two fans, not even spectators, but 
merely auditors of the blow-by-blow 
story as told by the vivid Mr. 
Graham MacNamee over the radio, 
fell dead of excitement as they 
listened. 


While I am on the subject of prize 
fighting, let me leave no doubt that I 
believe this sport, at which many 
nice people shudder because of its 
brutality, serves the same psycholog- 
ically prophylactic purpose as the 
more reputable baseball, football or 
tennis. Being myself a fight fan, I 
have had much opportunity for ob- 
servation. When a fight is swift and 
savage the crowd departs happy and 
good-tempered, even if the action has 
lasted but two or three minutes. I 
remember this to have been true, for 
instance, after the Dempsey-Carpen- 
tier “battle of the century”. That 
was all over “in no time”, but be- 
cause it was fast and furious while it 
lasted, everyone was happy. 


T Is complained that boxing 
I matches bring together under- 
world denizens, gunmen, yeggmen 
and the like. It is also true that the 
emoluments and kudos of clerical life 
attract Elmer Gantrys to the cloth, 
and there was once a Borgia on the 
throne of St. Peter. Whatever thugs 
and criminals may gather at the 
ringside, they are not the true fans; 
and I am convinced that no fight fan 
could be a criminal, for in his favor- 
ite sport he finds the most thorough 
purgation of the more violent in- 
stincts. It is a commonplace that 
lynchings occur and the Ku Klux Klan 
Fa in those sections of the land 
where active participants in sports, 
and sporting fans are alike scarcest. 

The whole human race has been 
benefited down the agesby this pur- 
gative effect of sports.Observe that 
the young child, the only natural and 
purely instinctive human being, has 
no sportsmanship and no generosity 
in his games, The child will take ad- 
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vantage of its opponent and will wail 
and cry when it loses. To it the con- 
test is grim reality, until advancing 
years, adult example, social pressure 
modify its reactions. That the con- 
testant in a game or sport can forego 
an accidental advantage and the 
spectator cheer him for it — that the 
loser can smile and congratulate his 
vanquisher — these are among the 
major achievements of the human 
race. 

So I conclude that our national 
habit of watching rather than play- 
ing games, despite all the head- 
shaking of physical culturists and 
economists, sociologists and intellec- 
tuals, is a salutary habit. The life of 
man in America or in any of the in- 
dustrialized countries today, labor- 
ing on the farm, in the factory, in the 
office, is not the natural life of man. 
He is still an animal formed for bat- 
tle and conquest, for blows and 
strokes and swiftness, for triumph 
and applause. The need of these 
things cannot be satisfied, for the 
vast majority, by participation in 
games, because only a few can tri- 
umph and surpass; and those whose 
lot is mediocrity will not persist, no 
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matter how much they may be ex- 
horted. Here psychological instinct 
joins hands with hygienic instinct, 
and prevents men who are past the 
hysically exuberant years of youth 
rom indulging in violent exercise, 
which, in most cases, would merely be 
harmful. The man who sits quietly in 
an office chair or stands passively at 
a machine all week does himself no 
good if on the seventh day he sud- 
denly calls upon muscles, lungs, heart 
and nerves to exert themselves sud- 
denly and violently. But let him join 
the crowd around the diamond, the 
gridiron, the tennis court or the ring, 
and watch the college boys who are 
not yet chained to the social-indus- 
trial machine, or some of the small 
class of professional athletes, play 
out the games which mimic the stern 
and dangerous contests of primitive 
times. Let him identify himself with 
his favorite fighter, player or team. 
He will purge himself of impulses 
which too much dammed up would 
lead to private broils and public dis- 
orders. He will achieve exaltation, 
vicarious but real. He will be a bet- 
ter individual, a better citizen, a bet- 
ter husband and father. 


The Doom of the Darnaways 


By Gitpert K. CHESTERTON 


England’s master of paradox calls upon his famous Father 
Brown to solve a weird mystery with a subtle twist 


wo painters stood looking at a 

| landscape, which was also a 

seascape, and both were curi- 
ously impressed by it, though their 
impressions were not exactly the 
same. To one of them, who was a 
rising artist from London, it was new 
as well as unaccustomed. To the 
other, who was a local artist, but 
something more than a mere provin- 
cial celebrity, it was better known; 
yet the scene was perhaps all the more 
strange for what he knew of it. 

In terms of tone and form, as 
these men saw it, it was a stretch of 
sands against a stretch of sunset, the 
whole scene lying in strips of sombre 
color, dead green and bronze and a 
drab that was not merely dull, but in 
that gloaming in some way more 
mysterious than gold. All that broke 
these level lines was a long building 
which ran out from the fields into the 
sea, so that its fringe of dreary weeds 
and rushes seemed almost to meet 
the seaweed. But its most singular 
feature was that the upper part of it 
had the rugged outlines of a ruin, 
pierced by so many wide windows 
and large rents as to be a mere dark 
skeleton against the dying light; 
while the lower bulk of the building 


had hardly any windows at all, most 
of them being blind and bricked up 
and their outlines only faintly trace- 
able in the twilight. But one window 
at least was still a window and, 
oddest of all, it showed a light. 

“Who on earth can live in that 
old shell?” exclaimed the Londoner, 
who was a big bohemian-looking 
man, young but with a shaggy red 
beard that made him look older; 
Chelsea knew him familiarly as 
Harry Payne. 

“Ghosts, you might suppose,” re- 
plied his friend Martin Wood. “Well, 
the people who live there really are 
rather like ghosts.” 


was perhaps a paradox that the 
ey London wie seemed almost bu- 
colic in his boisterous freshness and 
wonder, while the local artist, a more 
shrewd and experienced person, re- 
garded the other with mature and 
amiable amusement; indeed the lat- 
ter was altogether a quieter and more 
conventional figure, wearing darker 
clothes and with his square and 
stolid face clean-shaven. 
“It is only a sign of the times, of 
course,” he went on, “or of the 
passing of old times and old families 
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with them. The last of the great 
Darnaways are living in that house; 
and not many of the new poor are as 
reduced as they are. They can’t even 
afford to make their own top-story 
habitable; but have to live in the 
lower rooms of a ruin, like bats and 
owls. Yet they have family portraits 
that go back to the Wars of the Roses 
and the first portrait painting in 
England, and very fine some of them 
are. I happen to know because they 
asked for my professional advice in 
overhauling them. There’s one pic- 
ture especially, one of the earliest — 
but it’s so good that it gives you the 
creeps.” 

“The whole place gives you the 
creeps, I should think by the look of 
it,” replied Payne. 

“Well,” said his friend, “to tell 
you the truth, it does.” 


HE silence that followed was 

stirred by a faint rustle among 
the rushes by the moat; and it gave 
them, irrationally enough, a slight 
nervous start when a dark figure 
brushed along the bank, moving 
rapidly and almost like a startled 
bird. But it was only a man walking 
briskly with a black bag in his hand; 
a man with a long sallow face and 
sharp eyes that glanced at the 
London stranger in a slightly dark- 
ling and suspicious manner. 

“It’s only Dr. Barnet,” said Wood 
with a sort of relief. “Good evening, 
Doctor. Are you going up to the 
house? I hope nobody’s ill.’ 

“Everybody’s always ill in a 
place like this,” growled the doctor, 

‘only sometimes they’re too ill to 
know it. The very air of the place is 
a blight and a pestilence. I don’t 
envy the young man from Australia.” 


“And who,” asked Payne abruptly 
and rather absently, “may the 
young man from Australia be?” 

“Ah,” snorted the doctor, “‘hasn’t 
your friend told you about him? As 
a matter of fact I believe he is 
arriving today. Quite a romance in 
the old style of melodrama; the heir 
coming back from the Colonies to 
his ruined castle; all complete even 
down to an old family compact for 
his marrying the lady watching in 
the ivied tower. Queer old stuff, 
isn’t it? But it really happens some- 
times. He’s even got a little money, 
which is the only bright spot there 
ever was in this business.” 


HAT does Miss Darnaway 

herself, in her ivied tower, 
think of the business?” asked Mar- 
tin Wood dryly. 

“The same that she thinks of 
everything else by this time,” re- 
plied the doctor. “They don’t think 
in this weedy old den of supersti- 
tions; they only dream and drift. I 
believeshe accepts the family contract 
and the Colonial husband as part of 
the Doom of the Darnaways, don’t 
you know. I really think that if he 
turned out to be a hump-backed 
Negro with one eye and a homicidal 
mania, she would only think it 
added a finishing touch and fitted in 
with the twilight scenery.” 

“You're not giving my friend 
from London a very lively picture of 
my friends in the country,” said 
Wood laughing. “I had intended 
taking him there to call; no artist 
ought to miss those Darnaway por- 
traits if he gets the chance. But 
perhaps I’d better postpone it, if 
they’re in the midst of the Aus- 
tralian invasion.’ 
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“Oh, do go in and see them, for the 
Lord’s sake,” said Barnet warmly. 
“Anything that will brighten their 
blighted lives will make my task 
easier. It will need a good many 
Colonial cousins to cheer things 
up, I should think; and the more 
the merrier. Come, I’ll take you in 
myself.” 


A THEY drew nearer to the house 
it was seen to be isolated like an 
island in a moat of brackish water 
which they crossed by a bridge. On 
the other side spread a fairly wide 
stony floor or embankment with 
great cracks across it in which little 
tufts of weed and thorn sprouted here 
and there. This rock platform looked 
large and bare in the gray twilight; 
and Payne could hardly have be- 
lieved that such a corner of space 
could have contained so much of the 
soul of a wilderness. This platform 
only jutted out on one side, like a 
giant door-step and beyond it was 
the door; a very low-browed Tudor 
archway standing open but dark, 
like a cave. When the brisk doctor 
led them inside without ceremony, 
Payne had, as it were, another shock 
of depression. He could have ex- 
pected to find himself mounting to a 
very ruinous tower, by very narrow 
winding staircases; but in this case 
the first steps into the house were 
actually downward. They went down 
several short and broken stairways 
into large twilight rooms which, but 
for their lines of dark pictures and 
dusty bookshelves, might have been 
the traditional dungeons beneath the 
castle moat. 

Here and there a candle in an old 
candle-stick lit up some dusty acci- 
dental detail of a dead elegance; but 
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the visitor was not so much im- 
pressed, or depressed, by this artifi- 
cial light as by the one pale gleam of 
natural light. As he passed down the 
long room he saw the only window 
in that wall, a curious low oval win- 
dow of a late Seventeenth Century 
fashion. But the strange thing about 
it was that it did not look out directly 
on any space of sky but only on a 
reflection of sky; a pale strip of 
daylight merely mirrored in the 
moat, under the hanging shadow of 
the bank. Payne had a memory of 
the Lady of Shallot who never saw 
the world outside except in a mirror. 
The lady of this Shallot not only in 
some sense saw the world in a mirror, 
but even saw the world upside down. 

“It’s as if the house of Darnaway 
were falling literally as well as meta- 
phorica!'y,” said Wood in a low 
voice; “as if it were sinking slowly 
into a swamp or a quicksand; until 
the sea goes over it like a green roof.” 


RB’ the sturdy Dr. Barnet 
started a little at the soundless 
approach of the figure that came to 
receive them. Indeed the room was so 
silent that they were all startled to 
realize that it was not empty. There 
were three people in it when they en- 
tered; three dim figures motionless in 
the room; all three dressed in black 
and looking like dark shadows. As 
the foremost figure drew nearer the 
gray light from the window he 
showed a face that looked almost as 
toneless as its frame of hair. 

This was old Vine, the steward, 
long left in /oco parentis since the 
death of that eccentric, the last 
Lord Darnaway. He would have 
been a handsome old man if he had 
had no teeth. As it was he had one, 
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which showed every now and then 
and gave him a rather sinister 
appearance. He received the doctor 
and his friend with a fine courtesy 
and escorted them to where the other 
two figures in black were seated. One 
of them seemed to Payne to give 
another gp touch of gloomy 
antiquity to the castle by the mere 
fact of being a Roman Catholic 
priest, who might have come out of a 
riest’s hole in the dark old days. 
ayne could imagine him muttering 
rayers or telling beads or tolling 
ls or doing a number of indistinct 
and melancholy things in that melan- 
choly place. Just then he might be 
supposed to have been giving reli- 
gious consolation to the lady; but it 
could hardly be supposed that the 
consolation was very consoling, or at 
any rate that it was very cheering. 
For the rest, the priest was personally 
insignificant enough, with plain and 
rather expressionless features; but 
the lady was a very different matter. 
Her face was far from being plain or 
insignificant; it stood out from the 
darkness of her dress and hair and 
background with a pallor that was 
almost awful but with a beauty that 
was tensely alive. Payne looked at 
it as long as he dared. 


Wr merely exchanged with 


his friends such pleasant and 

polite phrases as would lead up to his 
oo of revisiting the portraits. 
e apologized for calling on the day 
which he heard was to be one of 
family welcome; but he was soon 
convinced that the family was rather 
mildly relieved to have visitors to 
distract them or break the shock. He 
did not hesitate therefore to lead 
Payne through the central reception 
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room into the library beyond, where 
hung the portrait; for there was one 
which he was especially bent on 
showing, not only as a picture but 
almost as a puzzle. The little priest 
trudged along with them; he seemed 
to know something about old pic- 
tures as well as about old prayers. 

“I’m rather proud of having 
spotted this,” said Wood. “I believe 
it’s a Holbein. If it isn’t there was 
somebody living in Holbein’s time 
who was as great as Holbein.” 


was a portrait in the hard but 

and living fashion of the 

— representing a man clad in 

lack trimmed with gold and fur, 

with a heavy, full, rather pale face 
but watchful eyes. 

“What a pity art couldn’t have 
stopped forever at just that transi- 
tion stage,” cried Wood, “and never 
transitioned any more. Don’t you 
see it’s just realistic enough to be 
real? Don’t you see the face speaks 
all the more because it stands out 
from a rather stiffer framework of 
less essential things? And the eyes 
are even more real than the face. On 
my soul, I think the eyes are too real 
for the face! It’s just as if those sly 
quick eyeballs were protruding out 
of a great pale mask.” 

“The stiffness extends to the figure 
a little, I think,” said Payne. “They 
hadn’t quite mastered anatomy when 
medizvalism ended, at least in the 
North. That left leg looks to me a 
good deal out of drawing.” 

“I’m not so sure,” replied Wood 
quietly. “Those fellows who painted 
just when realism began to be done, 
and before it began to be overdone, 
were often more realistic than we 
think. They put real details of 
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portraiture into things that are 
thought merely conventional. You 
might say this fellow’s eyebrows or 
eye-sockets are a little lop-sided; but 
I bet if you knew him you’d find that 
one of his eye-brows did really stick 
up more than the other. And I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was lame or 
something, and that leg was meant 
to be crooked.” 

“What an old devil he looks!” 
burst out Payne suddenly. “I trust 
his reverence will excuse my lan- 
a believe in the devil, thank 
you,” said the priest with an in- 
scrutable face. “Curiously enough, 
there was a legend that the devil 
was lame.” 

“T say,” protested Payne, “you 
can’t really mean that this fellow was 
the devil; but who the devil was he?” 

“He was the Lord Darnaway 
under Henry VII and Henry 
VIII,” replied his companion. “But 
there are curious legends about him, 
too; one of them is referred to in that 
inscription around the frame, and 
further developed in some notes left 
by somebody in a book I found here. 
They are both rather odd reading.” 


leaned forward, craning his 
head so as to follow the archaic 
inscription on the frame. Leaving 
out the antiquated lettering and 
-— it seemed to be a sort of 
rhyme running somewhat thus: 

In the seventh heir I shall return 

In the seventh hour I shall depart 


None in that hour shall hold my hand 
And woe to her that holds my heart. 


“Tt sounds creepy somehow,” said 
Payne, “but that may be partly 
—— I don’t understand a word 
of it.” 
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“It’s pretty creepy even when you 
do,” said Wood in a low voice. “The 
record made at a later date in the 
old book I found is all about how this 
beauty deliberately killed himself in 
such a way that his wife was execu- 
ted forhis murder. Another note com- 
memorates a second tragedy, seven 
successions later under o Georges, 
in which another Darnaway com- 
mitted suicide having first thought- 
fully left poison in his wife’s wine. 
It’s said that both suicides took 
place at seven in the evening. I 
suppose the inference is that he does 
really return with every seventh 
inheritor and makes things pleasant, 
as the rhyme suggests, for any lady 
unwise enough to marry him.” 

“On that argument,” replied 
Payne, “it would be a trifle uncom- 
fortable for the next seventh gentle- 


man. 


oop’s voice was lower still as 
he said, “‘ The new heir will be 
the seventh.” 

Harry Payne suddenly heaved up 
his great chest and shoulders like a 
man flinging off a burden. 

“What crazy stuff are we all 
talking?” he cried. “We’re educated 
men in an enlightened age, I suppose. 
Before I came into this damned dank 
atmosphere I’d never have believed 
I should be talking of such things, 
except to laugh at them.” 

“You are right,” said Wood, “if 
you lived long enough in this under- 
ground palace you’d begin to feel 
differently about things. I’ve begun 
to feel very curiously about that 
picture, having had so much to do 
with handling and hangingit. It some- 
times seems to me that the painted 
face is more alive than the dead 
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faces of the people living here; that 
it is a sort of talisman or magnet; 
that it commands the elements and 
draws out the destinies of men and 
things. I suppose you would call it 
very fanciful.” 


‘ AT is that noise?” cried 
Payne suddenly. 

They all listened and there seemed 
to be no noise except the dull boom 
of the distant sea; then they began to 
have the sense of something mingling 
with it; something like a voice callin 
through the sound of the pas 
dulled by it at first but coming 
nearer and nearer. The next mo- 
ment they were certain; someone 
was shouting outside in the dusk. 

Payne turned to the low window 
behind him and bent to look out. It 
was the window from which nothing 
could be seen except the moat with 
its reflection of bank and sky. But 
that inverted vision was not the 
same that he had seen before. From 
the hanging shadow of the bank in 
the water depended two dark shad- 
ows reflected from the feet and legs 
of a figure standing above upon the 
bank. Through that limited aperture 
they could see nothing but the two 
legs black against the reflection of a 
pale and livid sunset. But somehow 
that very fact of the head being 
invisible, as if in the clouds, gave 
something dreadful to the sound 
that followed; the voice of a man 
crying aloud what they could not 
properly hear or understand. Payne 
especially was peering out of the 
little window with an altered face 
and he spoke with a changed voice. 

“How queerly he’s standing!” 

“No, no,” said Wood, in a sort of 
soothing whisper, “things often look 
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like that in reflection. It’s the 
wavering of the water that makes 
you think that.” 

“Think what?” asked the priest 
shortly. 

“That his left leg is crooked,” 
said Wood. 

Payne had thought of the oval 
window as a sort of mystical mirror; 
and it seemed to him that there were 
in it other inscrutable images of 
doom. There was something else 
beside the figure that he did not 
understand; three thinner legs show- 
ing in dark lines against the light, 
as if some monstrous three-legged 
spider or bird were standing beside 
the stranger. Then he had the less 
crazy thought of a tripod like that of 
the heathen oracles; and the next 
moment the thing had vanished and 
the legs of the human figure passed 
out of the picture. 

He turned to meet the pale face of 
old Vine, the steward, with his 
mouth open eagerly to speak and his 
single tooth showing. 

“He has come,” he said. “The 
boat arrived from Australia this 
morning.” 


ae as they went back out of the 
library into the central salon, 
they heard the footsteps of the new- 
comer clattering down the entrance 
steps, while various items of light 
luggage trailed behind. When Payne 
saw the bags, he laughed with a 
reaction of relief. The tri was 
nothing but the telescopic legs of a 
portable camera, easily packed and 
unpacked; and the man who was 
carrying it seemed so far to take on 
equally solid and normal qualities. 
He was dressed in dark clothes but 
of a careless and holiday sort, his 
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shirt was of gray flannel and his boots 
echoed uncompromisingly enough in 
those still chambers; as he strode 
forward to greet his new circle his 
stride had scarcely more than the 
suggestion of a limp. But Payne and 
his companions were looking at his 
face, and could scarcely take their 
eyes from it. 


HoH EVIDENTLY felt there was some- 
thing curious and uncomfort- 
able about his reception; but they 
could have sworn that he did not 
himself know the cause of it. The 
lady supposed to be in some sense al- 
ready betrothed to him was certainly 
beautiful enough to attract him; but 
she evidently also frightened him. 
The old steward who brought him a 
sort of feudal homage, yet treated 
him as if he were the family ghost. 
The priest still looked at him with a 
face which was quite undecipherable, 
and therefore perhaps all the more 
unnerving. A new sort of irony, more 
like the Greek irony, began to pass 
over Payne’s mind. He had dreamed 
of the stranger as a devil, but it 
seemed almost worse that he was an 
unconscious destiny. He seemed to 
march towards crime with the mon- 
strous innocence of (Edipus. He had 
approached the family mansion in so 
blindly buoyant a spirit as to have 
set up his camera to photograph his 
first sight of it; and even the camera 
had taken on the semblance of the 
tripod of a tragic pythoness. 

Payne was surprised, when taking 
his leave a little while after, at 
something which showed that the 
Australian was already less uncon- 
scious of his surroundings. He said in 
a low voice, “Don’t go . . . or come 
again soon. You look like a human 


being. This place fairly gives me the 
jumps.” 

Thus it came about that Payne 
and his friend saw a good deal of the 
inside of that dark house during the 
week or two which preceded its 
crowning and most mysterious ca- 
tastrophe. Payne felt a little guilty 
about going so often; for he was 
already conscious of the magnet that 
drew him; and was not very clear 
about his own standing in face of the 
alleged family compact of marriage. 
Strangely enough, it was upon this 
very point that the new heir himself 
asked for enlightenment; calling a 
sort of family council at which he 
put his cards on the table. 


MIGHT be said that he flung 

r down his cards on the table. For 
he did it with a rather desperate air, 
like one who had been harassed for 
days and nights by the increasing 
pressure of a problem. In that short 
time the shadows of that place of low 
windows and sinking pavements had 
curiously changed him and increased 
a certain resemblance that crept 
through all their memories. The five 
men, including the doctor, were 
sitting around a table; and Payne was 
idly reflecting that his own light 
tweeds and red hair must be the only 
colors in the room; for the priest and 
the steward were in black and Wood 
and Darnaway habitually wore dark 
y suits that looked almost like 
lack. Perhaps this incongruity had 
been what the Australian had meant 
by calling him a human being. At 
that moment the young man himself 
turned abruptly in his chair and 
began to talk, and the dazed artist 
grasped that he was talking about 
the tremendously inscrutable thing. 
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“Is there anything in it?” he was 
saying. “That is what I’ve come to 
asking myself till I’m nearly crazy. 
I’d never have believed I should 
come to thinking of such things; but 
I remember the portrait and the 
rhyme and the coincidences or what- 
ever you call them and — I go cold. 
Is there anything in it? Is there any 
Doom of the Darnaways or only a 
damned queer accident? Have I 
a right to marry or shall I bring 
something that I know nothing about 
on myeelf and on somebody else?”’ 


HH‘ eye had roamed round the ta- 
ble and rested on the plain face 
of the priest, to whom he now seemed 
to be speaking. Payne’s submerged 
sense ok practicality rose in protest 
against the problem of superstition 
being brought before that supremely 
superstitious tribunal. He was sitting 
next to Darnaway and answered him 
before the priest could reply. 

“Well, the coincidences are curious, 
I admit,” he said, rather forcing a 
note of cheerfulness, “but surely 
we —” And then he stopped as if he 
had been struck by lightning. For 
Darnaway had turned his head 
sharply over his shoulder at the 
interruption, and with the movement 
his left eyebrow jerked up far above 
its fellow; and for an instant the face 
of the portrait glared at him with a 
hastly exaggeration of exactitude. 
he rest saw it; and all had the air of 
having been dazzled by an instant of 
Ma The old steward gave a hollow 


is n = ” he said hoarsely, 
“we are de with something too 
terrible.” 


: Yes,” assented the priest in a low 
voice, “we are dealing with some- 
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thing terrible; with the most im- 
possible thing I know — and the 
name of it is nonsense.’ 

“What did you say?” said Darn- 
away, still looking toward him. 

“I said nonsense,” repeated the 
priest. “I have not said anything in 
particular up to now; for it was none 
of my business; I was only taking 
temporary duty in the neighborhood 
and Miss Darnaway wanted to see 
me. But since you’re asking me 
personally and pointblank, why it’s 
easy enough to answer. Of course 
there’s no Doom of the Darnaways 
to prevent your marrying anybody 
you have any decent reason for 
marrying. A man isn’t fated to fall 
into the smallest venial sin, let alone 
into crimes like suicide and murder. 
You can’t be made to do wicked 
things against your will because 
your name is Darnaway, any more 
than I can because my name is 
Brown. The Doom of the Browns,” 
he added with relish. “The ‘Weird 
of the Browns’ would sound even 
f all ed 

“And you o e,” repeat 
the Australian “tell me to 
think like that about it.” 


‘T TELL you to think about some- 


thing else,” replied the priest 
cheerfully. “What has become of the 
rising art of How is 
the camera getting on? I know it’s 
rather dark downstairs, but those 
hollow arches on the floor above 
could easily be turned into a first- 
rate photographic studio. A few 
workmen could fit i it out with a glass 
roof in no time.” 
“Really,” protested Martin Wood, 
“I do think you should be the last 
man in the world to tinker with 
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those beautiful Gothic arches, which 
are about the best work your own 
sect has ever done in the world. I 
should have thought you’d have had 
some feeling for that sort of art; but 
I can’t see why you should be so 
uncommonly keen on photography.” 

“I’m uncommonly keen on day- 
light,” answered Father Brown, “es- 
pecially in this dingy business; and 
photography has the virtue of de- 
pending on daylight. And if you 
don’t know that I would grind all the 
Gothic arches in the world to powder 
to save the sanity of a single human 
soul, you don’t know so much about 
my religion as you think you do.” 

The young Australian had sprung 
to his feet like a man rejuvenated. 

“By George, that’s the talk!” he 
cried; “though I never thought to 
hear it from that quarter. I’ll tell you 
what, reverend sir, I’ll do something 
that will show I haven’t lost my 
courage after all.” 

The old steward was still looking 
at him with quaking watchfulness, 
as if he felt something fey about the 
young man’s defiance. “Oh,” he 
cried, ““what are you going to do 
now?” 

“I am going to photograph the 
portrait,” replied Darnaway. 


ET it was barely a week after- 

ward that the storm of the catas- 
trophe seemed to stoop out of the 
sky, darkening that sun of sanity to 
which the priest had appealed in 
vain, and plunging the mansion once 
more in the darkness of the Darna- 
way doom. It had been easy enough 
to fit up the new studio; and seen 
from inside it looked very like any 
other such studio, empty except for 
the fullness of the white light. A man 


coming from the gloomy rooms 
below had more than normally the 
sense of stepping into a more than 
modern brilliancy as blank as the 
future. At the suggestion of Wood, 
who knew the castle well and had 
got over his first wsthetic grum- 
blings, a small room remaining intact 
in the upper ruins was easily turned 
into a dark room, into which Darna- 
way went out of the white daylight 
to grope by the crimson gleams of a 
red lamp. Wood said laughing that 
the red lamp had reconciled him to 
the vandalism; as that bloodshot 
darkness was as romantic as an 
alchemist’s cave. 


pope had risen at daybreak 
on the day that he meant to 
photograph the mysterious portrait; 
and had it carried up from the library 
by the single corkscrew staircase that 
connected the two floors. There he 
had set it up in the wide white day- 
light on a sort of easel and planted 
his photographic tripod in front of it. 
He said he was anxious to send a 
reproduction of it to a great anti- 
quary who had written on the antiq- 
uities of the house; but the others 
knew that this was an excuse cover- 
ing much deeper things. It was, if not 
exactly a spiritual duel between 
Darnaway and the demoniac picture, 
at least a duel between Darnaway 
and his own doubts. He wanted to 
bring the daylight of photography 
face to face with that dark master- 
piece of painting; and to see whether 
the sunshine of the new art would 
not drive out the shadows of the old. 

Perhaps this was why he preferred 
to do it by himself; even if some of 
the details seemed to take longer and 
involve more than normal delay. 
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Anyhow he rather discouraged the 
few who visited his studio during the 
day of the experiment, and who 
found him focussing and fussing 
about in a very isolated and impene- 
trable fashion. The steward had left 
a meal for him as he refused to come 
down; the old gentleman also re- 
turned some hours afterwards and 
found the meal more or less normally 
disposed of; but when he brought it 
he got no more gratitude than a 
— Payne went up once to see 
ow he was getting on, but finding 
the photographer disinclined for con- 
versation came down again. 


= Brown had also wandered 
that way in an unobtrusive style, 
to take Darnaway a letter from the 
expert to whom the photograph was 
to be sent. But he left the letter on a 
tray; and whatever he thought of 
that great glass house full of day- 
light and devotion to a hobby, a 
world he had himself in some sense 
created, he kept it to himself and 
came down. He had reason to re- 
member very soon that he was the 
last to come down the solitary stair- 
case connecting the floors, leaving a 
lonely man and an empty room be- 
hind him. The others were standing 
in the salon that led into the library; 
just under the great black ebony 
clock that looked like a titanic 
coffin. 

“How was Darnaway getting on,” 
asked Payne, a little later, “when 
you last went up?” 

The priest passed a hand over his 
forehead. “Don’t tell me I’m getting 

ychic,” he said with a sad smile. 
“1 believeI’m quite dazzled with day- 
light up in that room and couldn’t 
see things straight. Honestly, I 


felt for a flash as if there were some- 
thing uncanny about Darnaway’s 
figure standing before that portrait.” 

“Oh, that’s the lame leg,” said 
Barnet promptly. “We know all 
about that.” 

“See here,” said Payne abruptly 
but lowering his voice, “I don’t 
think we do know all about it or any- 
thing about it. What’s the matter 
with his leg? What was the matter 
with his ancestor’s leg?” 

“Oh, there’s something about that 
in the book I was reading, in there, 
in the family archives,” said Wood. 
“T’ll fetch it for you;” and he stepped 
into the library just beyond. 

“I think,” said Father Brown 
quietly, ““Mr. Payne must have 
some particular reason for asking 
that.” 

“TI may as well blurt it out once 
and for all,” said Payne, but in a yet 
lower voice. “After all, there is a 
rational explanation. A man from 
anywhere might have made up to 
look like the portrait. What do we 
know about Darnaway; he is behav- 
ing rather oddly —” 


ip others were staring at him in 
a startled fashion; but the priest 
seemed to take it very calmly. 

“I don’t think the old portrait’s 
ever been photographed,” he said. 
“That’s why he wants to do it; I 
don’t think there’s anything odd 
about that.” 

“Quite an ordinary state of things, 
in fact,” said Wood with a at 
had just returned with the book in 
his hand. And even as he spoke there 
was a stir in the clockwork of the 
great dark clock behind him and 
successive strokes thrilled through 
the room up to the number of seven. 


@ 
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With the last stroke there came a 
crash from the floor above that shook 
the house like a thunderbolt; and 
Father Brown was already two steps 
up the winding staircase before the 
sound had ceased. 

“My God!” cried Payne invol- 
untarily, “he is alone up there!” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown with- 
out turning, as he vanished up 
the stairway. “We shall find him 


alone.” 


HEN the rest recovered from 

their first paralysis and ran 
helter-skelter up the stone steps and 
found their way to the new studio, it 
was true in that sense that they found 
him alone. They found him lying in 
a wreck of his tall camera, with its 
long splintered legs standing out 
grotesquely at three different angles; 
and Darnaway had fallen on top of it 
with one black crooked leg lying at a 
fourth angle along the floor. For the 
moment the dark heap looked as if he 
were entangled with some huge and 
horrible spider. Little more than a 
glance and a touch were needed to 
tell them that he was dead. Only the 
portrait stood untouched upon the 
easel and one could fancy the smiling 
eyes shone. 

An hour afterwards Father Brown, 
in helping to calm the confusion of 
the stricken household, came upon 
the old steward muttering as me- 
chanically as the clock had ticked 
and struck the terrible hour. Almost 
without hearing them he knew what 
the muttered words must be. 


In the seventh heir I shall return 
In the seventh hour I shall depart . . . 


As he was about to say something 
soothing, the old man seemed sud- 


denly to start awake and stiffen into 
anger; his mutterings changed to a 
fierce cry. 

“You!” he cried, “you and your 
daylight! Even you won’t say now 
there is no doom for the Darna- 
ways.” 

“My opinion about that is un- 
changed,” said Father Brown mildly. 

Then, after a pause he added, “I 
hope you will observe poor Darna- 
way’s last wish; and see that the 
photograph is sent off.” 

“The photograph!” cried the 
doctor sharply. “What’s the good 
of that? As a matter of fact, it’s 
rather curious; but there isn’t any 
photograph. It seems he never 
took it at all, after pottering about 
all day.” 

Father Brown swung round sharp- 
ly. “Then take it yourselves,” he 
said. “Poor Darnaway was perfectly 
right. It’s most important that the 
photograph should be taken.” 


lr was more than a month later that 
Payne returned to his London 
house to keep an appointment with 
Father Brown, taking the required 
photograph with him. His personal 
romance had prospered as well as 
was fitting under the shadow of such 
a tragedy, and the shadow itself 
therefore lay rather more lightly on 
him; but it was hard to view it as 
anything but the shadow of a family 
fatality. In many ways he had been 
much occupied; and it was not until 
the Darnaway household had re- 
sumed its somewhat stern routine 
and the portrait had long been re- 
stored to its place in the library, that 
he had managed to photograph it 
with a magnesium flare. Before 


sending it to the antiquary as origi- 
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nally arranged, he brought it to the 
priest who had so pressingly de- 
manded it. 

“T can’t understand your attitude 
about all this, Father Brown,” he 
said. “You act as if you had already 
solved the problem in some way of 
your own.” 

The priest shook his head mourn- 
fully. “Not a bit of it,” he answered. 
“I must be very stupid, but I’m 
quite stuck; stuck about the most 
“an point of all. It’s a queer 

usiness; so simple up to a point and 
then — let me have a look at that 
photograph will you?” 

He held it close to his screwed 
short-sighted eyes for a moment and 
then said, “Have you got a magni- 


fying glass?” 


AYNE on one and the 

priest looked through it intently 
for some time and then said, “Do 
you see the title of that book at the 
edge of the bookshelf beside the 
frame; it’s The History of Pope 
Joan ...now I wonder... yes, 
by George; and the one above is 
something or other of Iceland. Lord! 
What a queer way to find it out! 
What a dolt and donkey I was not to 
notice it when I was there!” 

“But what have you found out?” 
asked Payne impatiently. 

“The last ink,” said Father 
Brown, “and I’m not stuck any 
longer. Yes, I think I now know how 
that wretched story went from first 
to last.” 

“But why?” insisted the other. 

“Why because,” said the priest 
with a smile, “the Darnaway library 
contained books about Pope Joan 
and Iceland, not to mention another 
I see with the title beginning The 
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Religion of Frederick which is not so 
very hard to fill up.” Then, seeing 
the other’s annoyance his smile 
faded and he said more earnestly: 
“As a matter of fact this last 
point, though it is the last link, is not 
the main business. There were much 
more curious things in the case than 
that. One of them is rather a curi- 
osity of evidence. Let me begin by 
saying something that may surprise 
you. Darnaway did not die at seven 
o’clock that evening. He had been 
already dead for a whole day.” 


‘€ CYURPRISE is rather a mild word,” 

S said Payne grimly, “since you 
and I both saw him walking about 
afterwards.” 

“No, we did not,” replied Father 
Brown quietly, “I think we both 
thought we saw him fussing about 
with the focussing of his camera. 
Wasn’t his head under that black 
cloak when you passed through the 
room? It was when I did. And that’s 
why I felt there was something queer 
about the room and the figure. It 
wasn’t that the leg was crooked; but 
rather that it wasn’t crooked. It was 
dressed in the same sort of dark 
clothes; but if you see what you 
believe to be one man, standing in 
the way that another man stands, 
you will think he’s in a strange and 
strained attitude.” 

“Do you really mean,” cried 
Payne with something like a shud- 
der, “that it was some unknown 
man?” 

“Tt was the murderer,” said 
Father Brown. “He had killed Darn- 
away at daybreak and hid the corpse 
and himself in the dark room; an 
excellent hiding place, because no- 
body normally goes into it or can see 
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much if he does. But he let the body 
fall out on the floor at seven o’clock, 
in order that the whole thing might 
be explained by the curse.” 

“But I don’t understand,” ob- 
served Payne. “Why didn’t he kill 
him at seven o’clock then, instead of 
loading himself with a corpse for 
fourteen hours?” 

“Let me ask you another ques- 
tion,” said the priest. ““Why was 
there no photograph taken? Because 
the murderer made sure of killing him 
when he first got up, and before he 
could take it. It was essential to the 
murderer to prevent that photo- 
graph reaching the expert on the 


arnaway antiquities.” 


— was a sudden silence for a 
moment and then the priest went 
on in a lower tone. 

“Don’t you see how simple it is? 
Why you yourself saw one side of the 
possibility; but it’s simpler even than 
you thought. You said a man might 
be faked to resemble an old picture. 
Surely it’s simpler that a picture 
should be faked to resemble a man. 
In plain words, it’s true in a rather 
special way that there was no doom 
of the Darnaways. There was no old 
picture; there was no old rhyme; 
there was no legend of a man who 
caused his wife’s death. But there 
was a very wicked and a very clever 
man who was willing to cause an- 
other man’s death in order to rob him 
of his promised wife.” 

The priest suddenly gave Payne 
a sad smile, as if in reassurance. “For 
the moment I believe you thought I 
meant you,” he said, “but you were 
not the only person who haunted 
that house a sentimental reasons. 
You know the man, or rather you 
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think you do. But there were depths 
in the man called Martin Wood, 
artist and antiquary, which none of 
his mere artistic acquaintances were 
likely to guess. Remember that he 
was called in to criticize and cata- 
logue the pictures; in an aristocratic 
dust-bin of the sort that practically 
means simply to tell the Darnaways 
what art treasures they have. They 
would not be surprised at things 
turning up they had never noticed 
before. It had to be well done and it 
was; perhaps he was right when he 
said that if it wasn’t Holbein it was 
somebody of the same genius.” 

“TI feel rather stunned,” said 
Payne, “and there are twenty things 
I don’t see yet. How did he know 
what Darnaway looked like? How 
did he actually kill him? The doctors 
seem rather puzzled at present.” 


‘I saw a photograph the lady had 
which the Australian sent on 
before him,” said the priest, “and 
there are several ways in which he 
could have learned things when the 
new heir was once recognized. We 
may not know these details; but they 
are not difficulties. You remember he 
used to help in the dark room; it 
seems to me an ideal place, say, to 
prick a man with a poisoned pin; with 
the poisons all handy. No, I say these 
were not difficulties. The difficulty 
that stumped me was how Wood 
could be in two places at once. How 
could he, while he was downstairs in 
the library looking for a book, take 
the corpse from the dark room and 
prop it against the camera so that it 
would fall in a few seconds? And I 
was such a fool that I never looked at 
the books in the library; and it was 
only in this photograph, by very un- 
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deserved good luck, that I saw thesim- 
ple fact of a book about Pope Joan.” 

“You’ve kept your best riddle for 
the end,” said Payne grimly. “What 
on earth can Pope Joan have to do 
with it?” 

“Don’t forget the book about the 
Something of Iceland,” advised the 
priest, “‘or the religion of somebody 
called Frederick. It only remains to 
ask what sort of a man was the late 
Lord Darnaway.” 

“Oh, does it?” observed Payne 
heavily. 

“He was a cultivated, humorous 
sort of eccentric, I believe,” went on 
Father Brown. “Being cultivated, he 
knew there was no such person as 
Pope Joan. Being humorous he was 
very likely to have thought of the 
title of The Snakes of Iceland, for 
something else that didn’t exist. I 
venture to reconstruct the third title 


as The Religion of Frederick the 
Great; which also didn’t exist. Now 
doesn’t it strike you that those would 
be just the titles to put on the backs 
of books that didn’t exist; or in other 
words on a book-case that wasn’t a 
book-case?”’ 

“Ah,” cried Payne, “I see what 
you mean now. There was some 
hidden staircase — ” 

“Up to the room Wood himself 
selected as a dark room,” said the 
priest nodding. “I’m sorry. It 
couldn’t be helped. It’s dreadfully 
banal and stupid, as stupid as I have 
been on this pretty banal case. But 
we were mixed up in a real musty old 
romance of decayed gentility and a 
fallen family mansion; and it was too 
much to hope that we could escape 
having a secret passage. It was a 
priest’s hole; and I deserve to be put 
in it.” 


The World’s Got to Have Me! 


By WHITING WILLIAMS 


One who has worked side by side with many totlers shows how 
each glories in the sense of industrial power no matter 


how small his part in machine age routine 


“ ULL, it been plain to see,” 
VV so old Evan, the repair- 
man in the Rhondda Val- 


ley mine would call back to me 
when, tools on shoulder and lamp in 
hand, we would start for our next 
chore after we had cleared the rails 
of the “fall” of rock and thus per- 
mitted the colliers or real miners to 
continue loading their cars, “it been 
plain to see, they cawn’t run the 
bloody mine — nor all the shops and 
factories oop outside — without you 
and me!” 

“Course I couldn’t see him when I 
hit him,” the kindly engineer ex- 
plained as we followed the white 
tunnel of his headlight into the 
darkness, “not with sixty feet o’ 
boiler tween the cowcatcher and me. 
And this old Mallet-compound’s too 
heavy for me to fee/ him. But I 
knowed I'd killed him when I smelt 
bis blood!” 

Instead of being demeaned by his 
hours of grimy, dangerous wage- 
earning, the engine driver knows that 
the mastery of his machine has 
grown him into so great a giant that 
he crushes out the life from one of his 
fellows and never knows it but by 


his nostrils. By virtue of his pick and 
shovel, similarly, the repair man 
feels himself an indispensable link 
in the whole great chain of inter- 
locking services, not simply there in 
his mine, but throughout the whole 
world’s work and livelihood. 
Somewhere between these two, so 
I am convinced after several years of 
close-up contact with the world’s 
hardest laborers, almost every type 
of manual worker likes to place 


himself. 


AT most of us who earn our 
living with our heads tend 
usually to miss is this, that the man 
who works largely with his hands 
comes with amazing ease completely 
to dominate and to absorb into him- 
self the great black beast of steel and 
steam or electricity before which we 
head workers stand awed and impo- 
tent. By a process altogether natural 
he finds no difficulty in breeding out 
of his tools in combination with him- 
self a new blood-and-iron creature 
which he is perfectly willing to call 
familiarly, “WE”! 
This is the reason the modern 
factory worker finds astonishingly 
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slight difficulty in feeling much that 
same pride which marked the village 
craftsman “under the spreading 
chestnut tree.” To be sure, it is not 
at the cost of brawny arm and 
shoulder but at the mere touch of a 
lever, that the great drop-hammer 
falls with world-shaking Blam!! — 
Blamity — Bla-am! and in the twin- 
kling of the eye forges the red-hot 
bar into the smoking crank-shaft. 


ut even if he is saved those hours 
of grimy strain and craftsman- 
ship which gave the blacksmith his 
creative thrill, the man at the lever 
knows well enough that it is not his 
engine that makes the earth to trem- 
ble and the shaft to form, but in- 
stead the engine’s driver, he himself! 
So even with him who all day 
tightens Bolt K-487 on the evolving 
car or motor as it moves up to and 
then away and beyond him there on 
the assembly line. This feeling serves 
astonishingly to lessen the evil of 
what appears to the non-manual- 
minded observer as nothing but 
monotonous, soul-wearing repeti- 
tion. Instead of giving his thought 
to each repeated movement one 
after the other — “Now this, now 
that! Now this again!” — his mind 
is “coasting,” surprisingly disen- 
aged from the process and therefore 
ree to day-dream or perhaps to 
frame effective wise-cracks for im- 
pressing near-by Tom or Gertie. 
“The heaviest yet!” so, brush and 
stencil in hand, my attention would 
gear in and out of the business of 
catching from a near-by worker each 
of a stream of 3,000 empty barrels for 
steadying it on the scales. “I must 
sure stop in at the ‘Y’ tonight and 
try to find that sailor chap — Forty 


three pounds. It is the heaviest!” 
(Twirling of stencil for painting 4’ 
and ‘3’) “And if he’s there, maybe 
he’ll tell a fellow how .” . . . Barrel 
responds to complicated, and there- 
fore distinctly pleasurable, twist of 
hand and wrist, and skids down to 
the filling room as another rolls upon 
the scales for a repetition of the 
manual, but a continuation of the 
mental, process — a process which, 
if unbroken enough, has the distinct 
advantage of bringing the quitting 
whistle with surprising speed! 


HIS is one reason why so many 

holders of so-called monotonous 
jobs refuse to change to less repeti- 
tive work on the ground that “It'll 
take me away from the gang!”, or 
“T’ll have no time to think!” 

Another reason is that in all the 
world of modern industry no func- 
tion exists by itself; nearly always .t 
is as essential to the next job just 
above as that, in turn, is to the next 
above it— and so on out to the 
farthest edge of the whole periph- 
ery of organized work and life. 

“Mr. Engineer,” whispers the 
locomotive fireman back over his 
shoulder, when his varied duties 
allow him a moment on his cushion, 
“thinks he’s the whole thing around 
here. But all the same, he couldn’t 
get his engine very blamed far down 
the line unless he got his power 
(business of tapping chest) from 
me!” 

“If I,” explains the engineer, 
“didn’t get down to the (Round) 
‘House’ on time and feelin’ fit-like 
and ready to go, then those lawyer 
fellows back there in the parlor car 
would miss their date with the judge 
and everybody’d be sore!” 
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“Of course,” says the railway 
president, “you could have your 
States without railroads, but they 
would not be the United States!” 
“Establish Thou the work of our 
hands. Yea, the work of our hands 
establish Thou it!” So have prayed 
at all times such lone-hand creators 
as the blacksmith, simply because 
nothing else so fully as a finished 
article can give such visible, such 
tangible demonstration and assur- 
ance of its maker’s value in the 
world of things and people. Today 
precisely that kind of soloist satis- 
faction is perhaps scarcer. Neverthe- 
less what every worker knows is that 
the modern mine and factory offer 
immensely greater opportunity than 
ever in history for the more social 
satisfactions of membership in the 
orchestra; that to a degree never 
known before every piece of modern 
work — and therefore every worker 
— not only cogs in with every other 
job everywhere, but does so with an 
interlocking dependence whose limits 
stretch daily farther toward the 
Seven Seas and whose exacting 
requirements, whose “tolerances,” 
move constantly closer to the inch’s 
thousandths and ten-thousandths! 


oes today nothing so touches 
the heart of the question under 
discussion as this: in every one of 
these close-woven chains of asso- 
ciated effort which we call modern in- 
dustry, each human link, with the 
help of his sense of mastery over his 
machine, tends to feel that he is in- 
dispensable, and therefore entitled to 
enjoy the dignity of the entire chain! 

“But,” protests the drummer to 
the observer who would describe his 
job in terms of so many hand and 
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arm motions, “you can’t know my 
work unless you know my orches- 
tra!”’ 

“Youse all remember, doncha?” 
asked a rough, near-down-and-outer 
anxious to impress us new acquaint- 
ances, “that big dam up behind 
Shoshone where they changed a 
desert into hundreds of square miles 
of ‘A-1’ wheat land? Well, I worked 
on that!” 


N°’: this is only to say that in- 
dustry, in moving away from 
stardom to partnership, from spot- 
lighted individual to spotlighted 
team, has only done what practically 
all other fields of modern life have 
done. In Who’s Who even the most 
famous personage is described in 
terms of little else than his participa- 
tions: “Chairman of the So-and-So 
Corporation, President of the What- 
not Association, Founder of the 
Society for the Advancement of 
This or That; member of the such 
and such party, church, clubs,” 
and so on. 

In industry and everywhere else, 
of course, we purchase the satisfac- 
tions of these newer coggings into the 
great wheels of the rest of the world 
at the price of certain older rights 
and freedoms. Just as the crowding 
autos force me to surrender my 
personal ideas as to speed limits, so 
the present-day dependence of thou- 
sands on the engine driver for their 
safety virtually deprives him of his 

nal liberty to drink or not to 
drink. The soloist shoe-maker can 
“vacation” as often and as long as 
his few friendly patrons are willing. 
But for the machine tender to absent 
himself unduly from the shoe factory 
may be as catastrophic as if the 
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French Horn should nonchalantly 
telephone that he happens to be 
indisposed! 

Indeed it is hardly too much to 
say that this “orchestration” of the 
modern job has made all sorts of 
changes in our whole morality. So 
far from stressing all the things that 
a man could not do and still be 
“good” as in the days, for example, 
of my own youngsterhood, we seem 
to feel today, in every department of 
our lives, the prod of the orchestra, 
not so much toward our biggest 
possible individual contribution to 
the scheme of things, as away from 
the sheer disgrace of lessening the 
contributions of the other members 
of the team. 

“We carry on,” Coningsby Daw- 
son wrote from the trenches, “be- 
cause if we don’t, we shall let other 
men down —” 

“You see,” explains the hobo, 
“if we don’t get there on time then 
crops go to waste and millions of 
dollars are lost—and the whole 
blame country goes to the devil!” 


Te BE sure, exactly the same prod 
is likely to mean standardized 
ideas under the standardized hats of 
standardized members of standard- 
ized teams. But it may well be that 
this is only a present and temporary 
stage in a social and industrial 
orchestration of a sort calculated to 
give greater individual value than 
was ever known before to not only 
the mass of members but also to an 
enlarging staff of leaders and assist- 
ant leaders. Certainly it is proper to 
say that these leaders of the newer 
orchestrated industry are only just 
beginning to get down to the stud 
of those deeper satisfactions whi 
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are the real mainsprings of their 
individual performers. 

Thus it was in an oil refinery that I 
encountered the only human being I 
have ever had a deep-down hanker- 
ing to murder. 

“Do I have to tell you bumps- 
on-a-log,” he would yell at us labor- 
ers, “what to do with that skid?” 

The trouble was that when, the 
day before, several of us newer men 
had started to carry the skid toward 
the new job, he had roared his, 
“Hey! Where you goin’? That skid 
belongs to the company! I’ll give you 
orders what to do with it!” 

After that, of course, we would 
hold the skid throughout the livelong 
day rather than dream of handling it 
under our own starting power. 


yp greatest complaint of our 
working orchestra members is 
not against their machines but against 
the gang-boss and his tendency to 
“hog” away from them the satis- 
faction of doing the job so far as 
possible under their own steam. And 
all too frequently, it must be said, 
the gang-boss steals this pleasure 
from his subordinates only because 
his own superior has stolen it from 
him, and that superior in turn has 
been the victim of similar spiritual 
thievery which finally started with 
some thoughtless higher-up near the 
very top. 

“When you see workers unhappy 
in the assembly line,” so one of my 
employers used to say, “take a look 
at the Board of Directors. If you 
don’t find the trouble there take a 
look at the President. If you don’t 
find it there — take another look!”’ 

The fault likely to be found there 
is, I believe, not at all inherent 
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either in the system or its machines. 
Rather is it that the president, like 
most of the rest of us, has been 
taught to believe that nobody ex- 
cept, of course, himself, takes any 
interest in work except to get from it 
the maximum of money with a 
minimum of time and effort. But if he 
is eager to find out whether even 
laborers want something beside their 
pay-envelopes, he need only recall 
the experience of the foreman who 
asked a gang of foreign-born to 
“Dig a hole six feet deep here!”, then 
later, after a glance — “Won't do! 
Another over there!” and then a 
third time, “Another! Quick!” 

“Deeg here, deeg dere!” his men 
protested as they rolled down their 
sleeves, “all day for not’ing, like 
dam’fool. We quit!” 

Of course, when he explained that 
their stopping would continue the 
stoppage in the lost pipe of drinking 
water and hence “let down” their 
companions on the hot rolls inside, 
they went at it again with their: 
“Sure! Whada hell! Help find-em 
dam’fool pipe!” 


B” just because modern industry 
and modern life are so tangled 
up together not even the best con- 
ductor of the working orchestra can 
by himself contrive to give his fol- 
lowers the maximum possible satis- 
factions of membership. The reason 
is that he is himself dependent upon 
one great higher-up who lords it over 
bim — I mean the public. The satis- 
faction that both he and his team- 
members are to get from their 
mastery over their tools and from 
the service this mastery permits 
depends finally upon the esteem and 
recognition awarded them by their 
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ultimate judges, the users of their 
product, the beneficiaries of their 
efforts. 

“T like my job fine,” said a friend 
of mine who worked in a glue house. 
“Glue, you know, is wonderful; it 
holds the world together —and I 
make it. But I’m going to quit it all 
the same. I just can’t stand having 
people, when I tell them where I 
work, say ‘Oh,’ and change the sub- 
ject as if I were a no-good.” 


UCKILY more and more orchestra 
leaders share with all their 


*members the craftsmanly thrill they 


themselves seldom fail to get from 
their own mastery, not of a single 
tool or engine, but of their whole 
great codrdinated organization of 
machines and men. Still more luckily, 
both this thrill itself and the wider 
sharing of it are being daily made 
easier by the newer products of 
orchestrated industry itself. 

Thus not long ago I stood in a 
crowd of nearly forty thousand 
workers while their chief, speaking 
into a telephone at his desk a thou- 
sand miles away, uttered the words 
which dedicated as a part of their 
factory’s permanent equipment the 
amplifying device which was itself 
a product of their own hands. 

“Today,” he said, “we work in larger 
groups than our forefathers because no one 
person and no small group can design and 
make and assemble and test and finally sell 
our finished product — the telephone which 
makes neighbors of a hundred million of our 
fellow citizens. In the great scheme of modern 
life you and I are doing our full part. We are 
not parasites nor slackers. We are useful 
people. That alone makes our lives worth 
while. And because the work of each of us 
depends upon the skill and faithfulness of 
others no one of us can be sufficient to him- 


self. So I dedicate this apparatus to the 
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doing of our job and to the doing of it in the 
spirit of fairness and friendliness.” 

In somewhat similar fashion sev- 
eral hundred machinists enjoyed the 
thrill of shared exploit when, on their 
own bulletin boards, one historic 
morning, they saw the pictures of the 
engine which they had fabricated, 
while above it stood the proud leg- 
end, “How we all helped Lindbergh 
get to Paris!” 

With the newer tools of communi- 
cation now at our disposal there is 
daily less and less reason why tens of 
thousands of men, scattered perhaps | 
among the continents, but with each 
playing his indispensable part, 
should not call the whole great ma- 
chine “We” as easily and as proudly 
as did Lindbergh. 


ucH sharing in the emotions as 
well as the motions of the com- 
mon task. will go far, I submit, to 
create that mutual respect and un- 
derstanding which underlies all true 
coéperation. Trust such mutual re- 
spect and understanding to discover 
and develop an interest in the beauty 
and the quality of its output rather 
than merely its quantity or cheap- 
ness! Trust it also to continue the 
— of employee ownership and all 
the other steps toward lessening the 
old gap between capital and labor, 
master and man, boss and bossed. 
As also, further, to open those lanes 
of opportunity in training, transfer, 
and promotion which will secure 
from each his utmost abilities and 
capacities helpful to the well-being 
of every member of the whole, 
whether owner, director, worker, 
customer, or citizen. 
Similarly, this kind of sharing is 
sure, I believe, to bring about a suc- 
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cessful effort by the whole great 
team of industrial society to free it- 
self of the great blot now soiling it — 
I mean irregularity of work. And 
finally such sharing will make it 
easier for every worker to find in 
industry the assurance of his value 
among his fellows because it will 
encourage more leaders to mix in 
along with the blame for him who 
lets his work-mates down, the nod of 
recognition for everyone who, at his 
lathe or throttle, adds his proper 
share to the te dignity and 
credit of the whole. 


DDLY enough, the Great War 
O helped to just such widsom by 
demonstrating as never before how 
important every member, in the 
trenches or out, is to the whole 
team, and how gladly men will meet 
death itself if only they feel sure 
their contribution will not be over- 
looked. So it was old Evan, the 
repairman, who made me optimistic 
about our ability to master the 
whole vast tool we have created, 
once we fully understand it. 

“Yesterday the oonder-manager,” 
he said of the new boss who had just 
come back from Flanders Field, 
“do sye to me, ‘Pugh, thot been a 
= job!’ Awnd I do sye to ’im, ‘In 
orty-three year o’ workin’ in this 
pit, in forty-three year, thot been the 
first time thot any Company man do 
sye to me acompliment.’ But, fer a 
kindly word, a mon will work ’is 
bloody guts out! Awnd every mon 0’ 
feelin’ and sensibility do know that 
the w’ip o’ the tongue and the lash 
o’ the lip been worse fer ’im thon any 
dawg. ‘her mon moost ’ave a 
chawnce ’ere on the job to show him- 
self a mon!” 
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One Up 


By Freperick B. Watt 


A tale of friendly rivalry in college reaches a grimly dramatic 
conclusion when a German submarine and a 
British “‘mystery ship” meet at sea 


AD H. M. S. Galloper been a 
H modern destroyer, with a kick 

or two to spare in her propel- 
lers, she would probably have had 
better luck on that chill December 
morning when the leading signalman 
observed the telltale wake of a torpedo 
on her starboard beam. She wasn’t 
a modern destroyer — just an ob- 
solete old torpedo boat pressed into 
service when anything that could 
carry a gun and keep afloat was 
requisitioned — and so the “fish” 
caught her just abaft the quarter 
deck twelve-pounder and tore away 
the stern as though it had been 
paper. 
Lieutenant Stanley Groves, naval 
reservist, was much put out. The 
Galloper was his first command. 
Landsmen can’t appreciate what 
that means. 

Fortunately the bulkheads held 
and the ship remained afloat. But de- 
prived of her motive power, her stern 
deep in the sea, she lay helpless, 
waiting for the next torpedo. Even 
the most ordinary of ordinary sea- 
men realized that the craft was en- 
tirely at the mercy of the enemy. It 
would be only a question of time 


before the coup de grace would be 
administered. 

The terrific seconds lengthened 
into minutes. Once the forward gun 
fired an impulsive round at what 
looked like a periscope, but it proved 
to be a false alarm. For an hour the 
ship remained unmolested. Then 
the wireless operator trotted to the 
bridge with a signal. 

“Somebody going to give us a 
hand?” hazarded Groves. 

“Hardly, sir,” replied the opera- 
tor. “Damned if I know what to 
make of it. It’s in straight interna- 


tional code.” 


T= young commander took the 
slip. 

“Lieut. Groves, H. M. S. Galloper: 
Dear Stan: Sorry I couldn’t finish 
you, but it was my last torpedo and 
my gun’s out of commission. I imag- 
ine I am one up now. Love and 
kisses. ERNEST.” 

“Well, I'll. be damned,” said 
Lieutenant Groves. 

There was no mistaking the sender. 
Ernest Weber was well known to 
many of the men against whom he 
made war but he was best known to 
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Groves. They had been roommates 
prior to 1914 at a well known educa- 
tional where Ernest 
been perfecting his knowledge o 
English. 

They had, surreptitiously, made 
youthful advances to the same bar- 
maid. Ernest, the sophisticated, had 
won out. Stan, six feet two and 
broad of shoulder, had retaliated and 
captured a position on the crew, but 
the nimble German had beaten him 
to a place on the rugby team. Up and 
down the balance had gone, but at 
night, over their mugs of beer and 
smouldering pipes, the spirit of com- 
petition had slowly but surely re- 
shaped itself into a frank respect for 
each other’s prowess; and at the back 
of this was a downright feeling of 
friendship. 


0, IN a way, Groves was glad that, 
seeing someone had to do it, 
Weber had earned the credit for tor- 
aere him. He cursed the foe who 
ad killed his men, but somehow Er- 
nest was not included in the maledic- 
tion. With that rival of college days it 
was only another tilt in their appar- 
ently endless struggle for the last and 
winning point. As the German had 
stated, he was one up. 

Lieutenant Stanley Groves, after 
tying up all that was left of the Ga/- 
loper to the quay, was sent south to 
one of the big bases and failed to 
reappear in his old haunts. 

“Tough on,Stan,” said the ward- 
room. “Probably slated for a land 
job for the rest of the show. Damned 
shame.” 

Lieutenant Groves was no more on 
view at the base, however, than he 
was with the fleet. In fact he had 
ceased to exist except to a favored 
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few. There was a rickety old wind- 
jammer lying in an East Coast port, 
though, and the dirty, bearded 
skipper who spat so venomously over 
the after rail was six feet two and 
broad of shoulder. 

There were strange goings-on 
aboard the disreputable sailing craft 
in the hours of darkness. Muffled 
figures came and went when decent 
folk were abed, and the sound of the 
riveter’s hammer chattered in the 


interior of the vessel at odd mo- | 


ments. By day she casually loaded 
lumber into her gaping holds. 

One morning her place at the quay- 
side was empty. Another of Britain’s 
seemingly helpless, actually deadly 
“mystery ships” had put to sea. 

Twice in the next few weeks Ger- 
man submarines were posted in their 
home ports as missing. Lieutenant 
Stanley Groves was taking his new 
work no less seriously than he had 
taken his old. 


NE forenoon watch as the dis- 
O reputable decoy vessel wallowed 
along a conning tower appeared far 
to starboard. The visibility had been 
poor owing to fog, but the air had 
cleared slightly when the ominous 
gray bulk rose from the depths. 
Calmly Groves gazed through his 
glasses for a moment at the U-boat; 
then he let out a yell of exultation. 

“Kismet!” he cried. “That’s We- 
ber’s ship, unless he’s been shoved 
somewhere else since the last report. 
I can read the number. Careful now, 
boys. I’ve been waiting for this bird 
too long to allow any mistakes.” 

As the submarine rose awash, 
figures crowded out of her conning 
tower and manned the gun on the 
forecastle. The windjammer appar- 
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ently made every effort to escape 
into a nearby bank of fog until a 
shell burst under her bow. Then she 
came about obediently, her brown 
sails flapping, and, working hur- 
riedly, the crew lowered a couple of 
boats and rowed frantically away 
from the doomed vessel. But they 
left Groves and five seamen behind, 
crouched about a 4.7 in a dummy 
deckhouse. 


| Ww was a careful soul, how- 


ever. Without diminishing the 
distance between his submarine and 
the prize, he ordered a couple of 
rounds to be fired into the deserted 
vessel. Whang! went the gun, and 
splintered woodwork showered the 
crouching men. 

“Here, that’s not done,” com- 
plained Groves. “Down on your 
bellies. He doesn’t intend to sink us 
by shell fire. This is only a bit of his 
damnable caution.” 

A second shell burst with a 
muffled roar in the after cabin. 

“Looks like we’re for it next,” sug- 

ted one of the seamen. “He’s hit us 
ore and aft. Next one ’midships?” 

“Shut up!” snapped an over- 
strung shipmate. “He’ll come closer 
before long. We’ll have our innings 
then,” 

Groves was very much undecided 
as to what his course should be. He 
had his 4.7 destroyer gun which 
could more than hold its own with 
the submarine. But there was a 
dangerous possibility that the 


U-boat might succeed in making a 
getaway without attempting to fight. 
That would have dire results. The 
usefulness of a “mystery ship” 
lasted only as long as it remained 
unidentified by the enemy. 
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“Sorry, men,” he apologized. “I 
don’t enjoy being pounded without 
hitting back any more than you do. 
I’ve got to make sure of him, though. 
He must come nearer.” 

The undersea boat did begin to 
slide closer. A small group of men 
produced a collapsible rowboat from 
its mysterious interior. 

“That’s better,” said Groves 
grimly. “They’re going to sink us 
with a charge of dynamite, after all 
— at least they think they’re going to. 
Close up, Ernest! A couple of hundred 
yards more and we'll talk business.” 

“Coming on thick again, sir,” 
warned the gunlayer. “The fog’s 
walking right down on us in a solid 
lump. There’ll be no visibility in a 
minute.” 

“Got to take a gambler’s chance 
on it holding off,” replied the skipper 
stubbornly. “Stand by! The cur- 
tain’s going up!” 

The submarine steamed slowly 
within hailing distance and prepared 
to launch her small boat with the 
bomb. She offered her broadside. 

“Let go,” Groves shouted. 


7 dummy deckhouse collapsed 
in an orderly little pile and the 
businesslike 4.7 stood grimly stark in 
full view of the enemy. Hardly had 
the flimsy wall fallen from before the 
muzzle than the gunlayer pressed the 
trigger. There was a flash and a roar. 
As though by a stroke of magic the 
small boat on the subi arine’s stern 
and the men surrounding it disap- 
_ in a fleecy puff of shrapnel. 

here were a few splinters and some 
unpleasant splotches thrown into the 
surrounding sea. 

“Get the conning tower!” yelled 
Groves. 
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The gunlayer would have com- 
plied had not the submarine re- 
turned the fire at that moment. The 
shell buried itself in the broad flank 
of the windjammer almost directly 
below the 4.7. Groves and his men 
were scattered about the deck as 
carelessly as straws in a high wind. 
Fortunately it was the concussion, 
not solid metal. Groggily, like a 
rugby player who has been downed 
but automatically lunges to his feet 
again as he shakes off the tackle, the 
lieutenant rose and lurched to the 
sights without waiting to see whether 
the gunlayer was fit to continue at 
his post or not. A couple of dazed 
loading numbers staggered forward 
as did the trainer. 

“Hurry, hurry, for God’s sake,” 
pleaded Groves. “The blighter’s 
running for the fog. One clean shot at 
him and I’ll die happy.” 


HE submarine was most cer- 
tainly not looking for a fight in 
the open. Although it meant that her 
n must cease fire, she came about 
and headed for the friendly fog, pre- 
senting the smallest possible target 
as she lay hull down. Weber’s 
reputation for quick thinking lost 
nothing by the manceuvre. He could 
make the shelter of the mist in a 
few less seconds than he could sub- 
merge. 

His eye glued to the telescopic 
sight, Groves saw the vertical hair 
come to bear on the conning tower as 
the trainer slewed the gun around. 
With an almost impersonal delibera- 
tion, he slowly turned the wheel 
until the horizontal hair came down 
to rod apa level and the target lay 


squarely where the thin black lines 
crossed. 
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“Hurry, hurry!” he whispered 
fiercely. 

Clang! came the sound of the clos- 
ing breech, followed instantly by the 
“Ready” of the breech worker. 

It was Groves’s moment of mo- 
ments. There was Weber’s ship. 
There were the crossed hairs bearing 
beautifully on the conning tower, 
with the visibility still oulieet His 
fingers closed on the trigger. 

Click! 
“Misfire! Recock!” 


HE order came in a tone of des- 

peration. The dead snick of the 
firing pin had jarred more on the ears 
of the little gun’s crew than if it had 
been the belching roar of exploding 
cordite. The shape of the conning 
tower in the telescopic sight grew 
filmy. For a moment Groves thought 
that it was his eyesight going back on 
him. Then he realized that his quarry 
was being swallowed by the fog. 

“Ready!” came the chant of the 
breech worker again. 

Click! 

A moment later, before a new 
firing tube could be inserted, the mist 
took the submarine completely under 
its protecting shroud. 

e gun’s crew cursed as only 
men of the sea can. Groves silently 
seated himself on the bulwarks, ex- 
—— that sensation of hope- 
ess deflation which follows a fruit- 
less battle for high stakes. 

He had some difficulty in rounding 
up his small boats with the remain- 
der of the crew in the fog but finally 
he had them all mustered on the 

uarterdeck. With characteristic 
nkness he addressed them. 

_ “T know it’s hardly the thing to 

talk over a situation with one’s 
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crew, but you all know how we stand 
as well as I do. First I must apolo- 
gize”—he smiled wanly — “for 
sicking you on to that particular 
sub. The owner is a special jinx of 
mine and I should have known better 
than to tackle him. However, the 
harm’s done. This mystery ship 
isn’t a mystery any longer. I don’t 
know how soon my friend, Weber, 
will be able to enlighten his pals, but 
there’s a pretty fair chance that if we 
run up against any Heinies before we 
get back to port they'll be wise and 
deal with us accordingly. There is, of 
course, a chance that we may be 
able to turn one last trick before 
we’re paid off—as we most cer- 
tainly shall be once we get back. 
Now, the question before the house is 
whether, if we meet anyone, we shall 
run like a dona fide merchantman or 
whether we’ll gamble on the opposi- 
tion still being in the dark and try 
our usual stunt on him. You're en- 
titled to the former.” 


7 gunlayer elected himself 
spokesman for the crew. 

“You’re jokin’, sir,” he said, 
“about that runnin’ away stuff. 
Why the beggar we've just left 
won’t think of anythin’ ’cept his 
own dirty ’ide till he gets ’ome; an’ 
by that time the ’arm’ll be done to 
any of ’is maties that gets in our way. 
Carry on sarj — lieutenant — says 

“Aye, aye!” approved the crew 
vociferously. 

“As like as not we won’t see a 
periscope but —” Groves reflected. 

As it happened, though, they did 
sight a foeman an hour after dawn 
the next day. The orthodox scheme 
held good. The submarine came to 
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the surface at a cautious distance and 
let fly with her gun. Anxiously 
Groves surveyed the slim craft 
through his glasses before giving the 
order for the “panic party.” 

“Righto,” he shouted finally. 
“Away boats. I can distinguish her 
number and at least it’s not Weber’s 
tank.” 


HE crew, minus those serving the 

concealed gun, abandoned ship 
in quick time, urged to greater efforts 
by another shell which brought down 
the foremast. It was a breathless 
moment for the little group left 
aboard, the big stick falling just 
clear of their flimsy protection. 

“Looks promising,” jerked Groves. 
“If he lives up to schedule he’ll come 
within range now. Godamighty! He’s 
submerging!”’ 

Casually, as though it had lost 
interest in the proceedings, the sub- 
marine dipped, leaving the sea ten- 
antless save for the windjammer. 

“What ’appens next?” asked the 
puzzled gunlayer. 

The answer was immediately forth- 
coming. A short distance from where 
the German had submerged a thin 
white streak started towards the 
sailing craft. To anyone unaware of 
the deadly import of the thing it 
would have seemed no more than the 
drawing of a straight line of chalk 
across the slaty surface of the sea. 
There was no such casual thought in 
the minds of Groves and his men, 
however. They had followed the 
course of a torpedo before. Instinc- 
tively they crowded to the rail on the 
far side of the ship. One man had al- 
ready jumped overboard when the 

came. 

It was a nightmare of suddenly 
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extinguished daylight, of flashes that 


bore every color of the rainbow, of 
flying timber and gagging fumes. 
Groves felt that he was rising crazily 
in the air, probably already on his 
way to the place where reasonably 
sailors may expect to arrive, 
ut somehow it didn’t bother him at 
all. Then came an unpleasant con- 
sciousness. A giant had placed a 
massive foot on his chest and was 
trying to press the air from his 
lungs. Yet he dared not exhale. 
Gradually the pressure relaxed. The 
next sensation was one of intolerable 
chill. Lieutenant Stanley Groves 
finally became aware that he was 
swimming for his life in the cold 
waters of the North Sea. 


EHIND him, his ship had broken 
B in two and the halves were on 
the point of sinking. Desperately he 
kicked off his seaboots and plowed 
away from the wreck, fearful of being 
sucked down in the vortex. A shat- 
tered spar offered him momentary 
rest. Hurriedly surveying the scene, 
he discovered a single head bobbing 
in the light swell. His fellow survivor 
wallowed towards the spar with long, 
ungainly strokes. It was the gun- 
layer. In impressive silence they 
watched the last of their ship disap- 
pear beneath the surface. Immedi- 
ately they both began to chill in the 
all but freezing temperature. 

“Our boats are only a mile away 
and they’ll be back for us in a jiff,” 
comforted the officer. 

“Aye,” replied the seaman sourly, 
“provided the "Un don’t blow them 
sky ‘igh. You know what ’is 
’abits are when ’e’s ’uffy.” 

In the distance Groves could see 
the two boats starting back for the 
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scene of the disaster, but the wind, 
which had assisted their retreat, was 
hampering their return. 

“Think you can hang on for a 
while?” he questioned the purple- 
faced gunner. 

“Aye, aye sir,” replied the man 
weakly, even as his fingers began to 
slip from their hold on the spar. 
Being blown up twice in two days 
and then immersed in an icy sea was 
proving too much for the stamina of 
even the toughened sailor. The 
lieutenant could see the fight dying 
in his eyes and slid along the spar 
until he was able to get a firm hold on 
the neck of the gunlayer’s jersey. 
A moment later the man’s body was 
dead weight on his arm. 

As though in a vindictive mood the 
wind freshened and made the situa- 
tion more hopeless by bringing the 
progress of the boats to a standstill. 
Groves’s overtaxed arms throbbed 
dully. He appreciated fully that the 
only hope visting his own hide was 
to release the unconscious gunlayer, 
yet he lung to him tenaciously. 
The impulse was three parts stub- 
bornness and one part gallantry. 


T= losing fight finally reached its 
climax, though, and almost with 
relief he felt himself sliding into the 
sea, his fingers still tightly clenched 
to his companion’s collar. While he 
held his breath instinctively, the 
water closed over his face as the 
descent to eternity commenced. Then 
his progress was arrested. His feet 
touched a bottom. His head emerged. 
He laughed hysterically, and like a 
man awaking from a_ nightmare 
fought off the maddening sensation 
of unreality. He was still an inhabi- 
tant of the world of men, his eyes 
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still focussed on a heaving expanse of 
sea and his lungs still inhaled salt 
air. But he was no longer resting on 
the spar. He lay on a tapered steel 
deck with the gunlayer sprawling 
beside him. 

It was fortunate that Groves was a 
man who accepted things as he found 
them. Instead of remaining where he 
lay and waiting for developments, 
he rose shakily to his feet to take in 
the situation. It was apparent that a 
submarine had risen beneath him and 
snatched him from a damp resting 
place. It was also apparent, after a 
cursory inspection, that it was a 
German ship — undoubtedly the one 
that had already caused him so much 
grief. The remainder of the war in an 
enemy prison camp seemed inevi- 
table. Well, it was better than death, 
in any case. 


fee the three parts stubbornness 
again took commandof him. Feel- 
ing at his waist he discovered, with a 
grunt of satisfaction, his revolver, 
encased in a watertight holster. As 
quickly as his numbed legs would 
carry him he padded along the deck 
towards the conning tower, un- 
sheathing his weapon as he ad- 
vanced. Painfully he dragged himself 
up the iron rungs to the little bridge. 
He was barely in time. Even as he 
gained the vantage point, the hatch- 
way swung open and a close-cropped 
head, mounted on a pair of bulky 
shoulders, protruded from the open- 
ing. 
The German rose with his back to 
the lieutenant. For the first and only 
time in his life Groves attacked a 
man from behind. It was probably 
the most sporting thing to do in this 
instance, be the enemy never knew 
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what was coming. Just as his hi 
were on a level with the deck of the 
conning tower Groves shot him at the 
base of the skull. Before the body 
could tumble back, he seized it and 
caused it to lie half in, half out of the 
opening, making it impossible for the 
hatch cover to be closed without the 
corpse first being removed. Taking a 
firm grip on the shoulders Groves 
waited, hoping that despite the cold, 
he could hold out. 


_—- was a babel of foreign 
tongues below, then an eerie 
silence. A moment later he felt a tug- 
ging at the legs of the dead man. 

ith a grim confidence he reflected 
that as long as he retained his grip on 
the German it would be necessary to 
pull the man in half to clear the open- 
ing. A pair of gnarled hands next a 
08 gripping the edge of the 

atch on the side opposite to which 
the body hung, followed a second 
later by another bristly head. Groves 
coolly shot the newcomer between the 
eyes. There was a horrible staring 
moment; then the face disappeared 
and there was a dull thud below. 
Again a confused shouting. Again a 
deadly silence. Startlingly clear from 
the hatchway came a voice, speaking 
perfect English: 

“Perhaps if you will surrender,” 
it said, “I will forget that you have 
killed two of my men and merely 
take you prisoner.” 

Groves came alert, then grinned 
triumphantly. 

“A few years’ absence hasn’t 
spoiled your accent in the least, 
Ernest,” he declared. 

“Stan!” The voice in the sub- 
marine had electric qualities. 

“Aye! How are you, Ernest?” 
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“Oh, so so,” answered the Ger- 
man composedly. “Come below and 
have a drink.” 

“No, thanks,” said Groves. “I’m 
sitting on top of the world. In fact, 
it looks as though I’m one up.” 

“Momentarily, perhaps,” Weber 
said crisply, “but I wouldn’t bank on 
it for long. Be sensible, Stan, I 
don’t want to kill you.” 

“Nor I you,” Groves assured him. 

The gunlayer had recovered con- 
sciousness and had crept to the con- 
ning tower. 

“Good egg, man,” whispered 
Groves. “I haven’t got anything for 
you touse, but hangaround, anyway.” 

“T wouldn’t mind a smack at ’em, 
even with this,” returned the sea- 
man, brandishing a ham-like fist. 
“Hist, sir —” 


' H POINTED excitedly. Slowly, si- 
lently, a blue metal barrel was 
being shoved over the edge of the 
hatch. Groves waited until the hand 
that held the automatic appeared. 
His shot blew away the fingers, and 
the heavy Luger rattled to the deck, 
accompanied by a shriek of agony. 
“Take the automatic,” exulted 
Stan, “and stand watch over the 
after torpedo hatch. If anyone shows 
himself you know what to do.” He 
said it loudly enough for Weber to 
hear. 

The gunlayer nodded happily and 
took up his position. 

“I only ’opes they try comin’ out 
this way!” he shouted. 

For ten minutes the deadlock con- 
tinved without conversation. The 
Germ ‘ns realized the futility of at- 
tempting to reach the deck. It was 
impossible for Groves and his com- 
panion to improve their position. The 
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crux of the situation still sprawled 
across the edge of the hatch, his 
glassy eyes staring at the sky. 

“Can you see reason yet, Stan?” 
came Weber’s voice at last. 

“Yes, and I’m abiding by it,” 
answered his antagonist. 

“There is nothing to prevent my 
steaming into port on the surface,” 
advanced the German. 

“Try it. I'll wager you had a hard 
enough time getting out even when 
you were submerged.” 

“Well, I suppose I’ll have to dip 
and we'll all go down together,” 
Weber said resignedly. “I’d rather do 
that than wait until someone comes 
along and sinks me.” 

“Idle talk, my lad,” Groves re- 
proved. “‘Perhaps, if it were just a 
case of you and I, you might carry 
out such a threat, but there are a 
number of men down there with you 
who are too good to be thrown away 
as a bit of bravado. Better hold your 
horses, old son, and wait until one of 
our ships come up. We really treat 
our prisoners quite decently.” 


“you always were a pretty fair 

psychologist,” Weber laughed, 
not unpleasantly. “As you say, it 
would be a useless sacrifice. Undoubt- 
edly the thing for me to do is to wait 
until you have nearly frozen to 
death. Perhaps then you will talk 
sense. While you cool off, though, we 
might as well make the most of our 
association which, I fear, is to come 
too soon to a finish. How is little 
Jessie Myles — you know, the bru- 
nette I was rather keen on?” 

For half an hour the two former 
comrades talked casually. But as 
their tongues sounded easy pleas- 
antries, their active brains worked at 
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top speed in the silent battle of wits. 
It was a question of life and death, 
the closing act of a play of all but 
lifelong rivalry. The odds were heavy 
in the German’s favor. As he had 
said, Groves and his companion 
could last only a limited time on the 
icy deck. But the Englishman was 
determined to score half a victory at 
least. A glance towards his two small 
boats revealed them with sails rigged, 
taking advantage of the wind to 
make a getaway. Doubtless they were 
wondering why the submarine was 
making no attempt to shell them. 
Groves realized that if he could keep 
Weber incapacitated for a little 
longer the “panic party” would in 
all probability be saved. It was 
rapidly becoming apparent, however, 
that he and the gunlayer were done 
for unless a miracle happened. Lack 
of action and the biting breeze was 
rapidly draining them mentally and 
physically. 

“Still feel that you’re one up?” 
asked the taunting voice of Weber. 

“Perhaps I’m not,” Groves replied. 
He was stiff from the cold. “But 
I’m going to have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you'll go home blind.” 


E PUNCTUATED the remark witha 
H shot that shattered a portion of 
the periscope. 

“That was a_ well-thought-out 
move,” admitted Weber, poorly con- 
cealing the fury in his voice. “It’s 
my time to think one up.” 

Groves’s attention was drawn by 
the frantic motions of the gunlayer. 
Gazing to port he beheld a blob on 
the horizon. 

“Somebody gets a break,” he 
breathed. “If there’s any justice, it’s 
my turn.” 
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The speed with which the oncom- 
ing ship approached was cheering. 
Nothing less than a destroyer or a 
light cruiser could rip out knots at 
that rate. When it was two miles 
away a flashing lamp at the ship’s 
masthead winked a challenge. Throw- 
ing discretion to the winds, Groves 
let go his hold on the shoulders of the 
dead German and stood on the con- 
ning tower rail. Speedily, with stiff- 
ened arms, he semaphored the secret 
answering signal, following it with a 
terse, importunate summons. Then, 
silently, he returned to his former 


position. 


— minutes later Weber again 
spoke. 

“For the last time, Stan, will you 
stop this foolish business? I warn you, 
I’m fed up, and unless you’re willing 
to come below right away I won’t 
be able to answer for your life.” 

“Oh?” said Groves blandly. 

“I might as well tell you,” the 
German said thickly, “that I’ve just 
completed a very messy operation. 
With the assistance of a straight 
razor and a bottle of schnapps I 
have successfully halved the unfor- 
tunate fellow whose shoulders you 
hold. A slight jolt and the hatchway 
will be clear. Will you come below or 
must I leave you to drown?” 

There was an air of finality to the 
question. 

“Seeing that you’ve been good 
enough to give away state secrets,” 
answered the other cheerfully, “I'll 
return the compliment. At the pres- 
ent moment, Ernest, one of our de- 
stroyers is standing by, ready to 
blow you out of the water if you at- 
tempt to submerge. I would suggest 
that you and your crew come on 
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deck and surrender without any un- 
necessary bloodshed.” 

“Pretty weak, Stan. So that was 
why you wrecked the periscope?” 

“If you must be convinced, come 
up yourself and have a look,” of- 
fered Groves. “My word of honor 
that I shan’t plug you.” 

“Fair enough.” 


HE reply was followed immedi- 
‘Lew y the speaker. He glanced 
in a friendly way at Groves as he 
emerged from the hatch, but the look 
gave way to one of immense dismay 
as his head cleared the conning tower 
rail and he saw that the other had 
spoken nothing but the truth. For 
a moment he glared vindictively at 
the destroyer, then his expression 
softened and he turned to his former 
roommate, a half smile on his lips. 

“One to you, Stan,” he said, “‘and 
it’s the winning point. It’s been a 
good fight and there’s nobody I’d 
sooner have lost to. I surrender my 
crew to you personally. Before we go 
through these formalities will you 
shake hands with me?” 

The victor’s big fist closed over the 
slender, wiry one of the vanquished. 
For a moment the two men gazed 
steadily into each other’s eyes, the 
war forgotten. 

“‘Good-bye,” said Weber simply. 

“Good-bye, hell!” was Groves’s 
retort. “We'll meet again before 
many months have passed.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the German 
quietly, “but I hope not.” 
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Before the surprised lieutenant 
could interrogate the other further, 
he had again slid through the hatch- 
way. Immediately the crew of the 
submarine began to clamber through 
the opening and upon the deck, 
from which they were picked up by 
seaboats from the destroyer. 

“Hi! below!” Groves shouted 
down the hatch. “Shake a leg, 
Ernest. The prize crew’s coming 
aboard.” 

“Off you go, Stan, and make it 
fast,” Ernest cried back. “This 
submarine is going to be an un- 
healthy spot in five minutes.” 

“Ernest, for God’s sake—” 
Groves pleaded in bewilderment. 

“No use,” was the sharp reply. 
“There are two reasons why I’m 
going to explode one of my own tor- 

oes. One of them is because it 
would be a bad business for your 
chaps to grab one of our newest sub- 
marines in perfect running order. 
That is the least important of the 
two. Mark you, thirty seconds of that 
five minutes have gone already. 
I’m timing it by my watch.” 


xACTLY four and a half minutes 
E later Weber kept his promise. 
The back wash from the explosion set 
the near-by destroyer rolling violently 
and the air was filled with flying 
fragments of the shattered sub- 
marine. 
Groves, a downcast, haggard man, 
wondered who, after all, was one up. 
He is still wondering. 
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Your Stake in Foreign ‘Trade 


By O. K. Davis 
Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 


We constantly increase our great production but unless we 
distribute that increased production in other markets 
we shall surely invite disaster 


“ HE next speaker” said the 
| toastmaster, “will be the dis- 
tinguished Governor of the 
great State of Illinois, who will ad- 
dress you on ‘The Meaning of For- 
eign Trade to the Middle West.’” 
The occasion was a banquet of 
foreign traders in Chicago. More 
than a thousand of them, represent- 
ing thirty-eight of the United States, 
were present. Many were from the 
Middle West, from States that hum 
with industry, whose thousands of 
factories annually produce millions 
of tons of export cargo, and consume 
millions of tons of imported raw ma- 
terials that are absolutely essential 
to their continued activity. 
Hundreds of men in that room 
keenly realized the significance of the 
occasion and looked to the Governor 
(not the present incumbent) for a 
brilliant presentation of his subject. 
The Governor rose and smilingly 
greeted his sympathetic audience. 
“The meaning of Foreign Trade 
to the Middle West,” he said, re- 
peating the subject after the toast- 
master. “I don’t know what that 
means and I doubt if the man who 
assigned it to me knows.” 


Which showed that a man may rise 
even to the Governorship of one of 
the great States in the Middle West 
without understanding the eco- 
nomics of foreign commerce. That 
was several years ago. Recently an- 
other Governor, head of another of 
the great States of the Middle West, 
disclosed a singular incomprehension 
of the same thing. 


RITING in THE NortH AMER- 
W rea Review for September, 
Governor Theodore Christianson of 
Minnesota starts off by saying: 
“The present issue between agri- 
culture and industry arises out of a 
new conception of the economics of 
foreign commerce.” 

There is no “issue between agri- 
culture and industry”. In asserting 
that there is, Governor Christianson 
permits himself to fall into the old 
error of those who cling to the out- 
worn theory of division — or divisi- 
bility — of interests among the vari- 
ous factors of our life. | 

The fact is that agriculture and 
industry are partners in interest, not 
antagonists or competitors. And they 
are joint partners with several other 
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factors, of equal importance, in the 
maintenance and prosperity of all. 
It is not agriculture alone that is the 
mainstay of this country, despite all 
the talk from the days of Alexander 
Hamilton down about its being “the 
basic industry” of the United States. 
It is not industry alone. It is not 
transportation alone, or communica- 
tion, or finance, or commerce. It is 
all of them together in strong codp- 
erative team work. That is what 
produces the results. 

What need would there be for ag- 
riculture if industry were not in 
existence to create and maintain 
its huge demand for agricultural 
products? 

What possibility would there be 
for anything like our industrial de- 
velopment if agriculture were not 
producing the food and clothin 
materials for the millions of industri 
workers? 

And what possibility would there 
be for either agriculture or industry 
if transportation were not available 
for their products? 

What transportation systems 
would there be if agriculture and in- 
dustry were not in operation, pro- 
ducing articles to be transported? 


A” how would any of the three get 
on without the service of finance, 
commerce, and communication? 
“Industry has a stake in agricul- 
ture,” says Governor Christianson, 
at the close of his article. Right. So 
has agriculture a great stake in in- 
dustry. Surely agriculture sells more 
wheat and corn and potatoes and 
other foods to the wage-earners of 
industry than to any other market. 
And so do transportation, commerce, 
finance and communication have 


their stakes in each of the others. It is 
a common interest, and its mainte- 
nance calls for clear thinking on the 
part of all. 

Since even today so many many 
men, whether in business or political 
life, persist in considering foreign 
trade an activity quite apart from 
our thriving domestic affairs, I want 
to present it here in its true réle — 
as an integral part of the fabric of 
our prosperity. 


B™ to begin with, what is pros- 
rity? 

There probably isn’t a n in 
the United States above dhe age of 
ten who hasn’t an answer of his own 
to that question. Likely as not, a 
good many not yet ten are similarly 
ready with a personal definition. For 
prosperity is the object of practically 
universal desire and almost every- 
body has his own notion of what it is 
that he wants. But when the ques- 
tion turns upon the method by which 
prosperity is to be measured, then 
divergence of opinion arises. 

The old saying that “self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature” is 
dinned into our ears in early child- 
hood, long before most of us are able 
to grasp more than its obvious mean- 
ing. But if preservation — or pro- 
longation — of life is the first and 
strongest human impulse, then the 
desire to improve the conditions of 
life, to get the most out of it, is just 
as surely the second. First we want 
to live, and second we want to live 
reasonably well. 

I have heard it suggested by some 
scientific gentlemen that the second 

roposition can hardly be sustained, 
cause there are so many men and 
women, artists and scientists es- 
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pecially, who reck nothing at all of 
their personal condition, providing 
only in may continue their devo- 
tion to their chosen line of occupa- 
tion. But that view seems to me to 
be no more valid against the second 
proposition than the number of 
suicides is against the first, and it 
certainly will not be seriously con- 
tended that because some men kill 
themselves the human race as a whole 
does not eagerly desire to save and 
prolong life. 

Just as men have always striven to 

reserve life and improve their en- 
joyment of it, so they have always 
followed the same general method in 
seeking that improvement. The ac- 
cumulation of property, of goods 
has been the didumaee of increasing 
the comfort, the convenience or the 
entertainment of mankind. This has 
been so marked a human character- 
istic that “‘acquisition” is sometimes 
declared to be the second human im- 
pulse. The statesmen of today talk 
about improving the “standard of 
living”, meaning, obviously, the 
ability of human beings generally to 
get and hold more of the multitudi- 
nous items of human production that 
in some manner or measure increase 
their enjoyment of life. 


Ww the individuals in any 
country are having general 
success in the acquisition of the 
things they need and desire, they are 
said to “prosper” and the situation is 
called “prosperity”. The word is de- 
fined by the dictionary as “the state 
of being prosperous; successful prog- 
ress in one’s enterprises; advance- 
ment or gain in that which is de- 
sirable; attainment of the object 


desired; material well-being.” 
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In the days of barbaric antiquity, 
before civilization had made any 
material progress, force and robbery 
were the chief means of acquisition. 
Then the ancient proverb of India 
that “the man with the biggest club 
owns the bull” was substantially 
true. But with advancing civilization 
mankind began to learn a better and 
surer way — the way of barter and 
exchange of trade — and from that 
period trade has been the chief 
agency in the accumulation of prop- 
erty which, by and large, is the 
measure of prosperity. 


se system of life that obtains to- 
day over almost all the face of 
this earth is based upon the produc- 
tion of different things by different 
persons, and the sale, or exchange, by 
the producers of the things they do 
not need or want for the » Tas they 
do need or want. And it is to be noted 
that there is a great difference be- 
tween our needs and our wants. The 
meeting of our needs will sustain life. 
The satisfaction of our wants is the 
mark of prosperity. We want to- 
bacco, golf clubs, radios, ice cream, 
lip sticks, hot dogs and myriad other 
things that we do not need. But their 
possession makes the difference be- 
tween merely sustained life and en- 
joyed life. Consequently all the world 
is busy every day making all kinds of 
different things, because somewhere 
great numbers of human beings 
want them. There was an exposition 
in Europe two or three years ago the 
catalogue of which listed about a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
different things, each of which was 
the subject of sufficient demand to 


warrant its general production. There 
is a steel concern in the United States 
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which turns out more than 11,000 
different products. There is one 
rubber company which makes more 
than 30,000 different articles. 


“division of labor”. Others write 
about the “complexity of modern 
life”. Both mean pretty much the 
same thing. If there ever was a time 
when individuals were really self- 
sufficient in the sense that they pro- 
duced by their own labor all the 
things they needed to sustain life, it 
was very long ago and the state of 
their life was little removed from 
complete savagery. Today every 
civilized individual uses in the ordi- 
nary routine of his daily existence the 
labor, the services and the products 
of many other individuals, not only 
those of his own tribe or nation, but 
also those of other peoples in remote 
parts of the earth. There is no one in 
the United States, of whatever con- 
dition in life, who is not served re- 
peatedly, every day, by all sorts of 
things that come from all the corners 
of the world. We eat, sleep and move 
about with the assistance of far-off 
individuals whom we never see and 
of whom most of us never think. It 
seldom occurs to any of us that every 
day we are not only liable but very 
likely to use the labor of Chinese, 
Patagonians and Paraguayans, as 
well as many other peoples of the 
more familiar regions of the earth. 

And just as we are served in this 
way by the daily routine labor of re- 
mote peoples, they in turn are 
served in numerous ways by the 
labor and the products mI citizens of 
the United States, and, in fact, by 
pretty much all the world. 

The oncoming of summer in the 


S“5 economists talk about the 


United States is the signal for in- 
creasing activity in more than twenty 
different countries in every one of the 
six continents, in the effort to satisfy 
just one of the very numerous sum- 
mer wants of our people. The pleas- 
ant days of spring see the same kind 
of thing occurring all over the United 
States. The highways are put into 
condition for the hordes of automo- 
biles that begin to roll across the 
country in increasing thousands — 
not to say millions — in every direc- 
tion and with every conceivable 
destination. All along these highways 
service stations are opened up and 
— places are made ready, all the 
way from the humble hot dog stand 
to the more or less pretentious road 
house. 


F THE ten countries in South 
America, six contribute a share 
to the supply of these roadside eating 
houses in the United States. The de- 
mand for hot dogs grows to colossal 
roportions when the season of 
baseball and automobile touring 
comes on in this country. It goes far 
beyond the capacity of this country 
alone to supply the casings in which 
these toothsome little sausages are 
repared for public consumption. 
The urveyors of these sausages 
Searally search the world for the 
casings that will enable them to meet 
this demand. There is no substitute 
for these casings, and no opportunity 
for the display of ingenuity that en- 
abled the fabled maker of rabbit 
sausage to eke out his production 
with horse meat on the “fifty-fifty 
basis” of one rabbit to one horse. 
When you lunch or dine at a 
famous restaurant and indulge in a 


crab flake cocktail you, in all prob- 
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ability, enjoy the service of several 
thousand persons in various coun- 
tries on three continents. There are 
few restaurants in this country close 
enough to tidewater to get fresh 
crab meat locally. By far the greater 
quantity of this delicacy consumed 
here is imported through Japan, 
after having been prepared in Kam- 
chatka. American manufacturers of 
tin plate ship thousands of boxes of 
their product every year to Kam- 
chatka, where it is made up into con- 
tainers for crab meat, a large part of 
which is imported into the United 
States through Pacific Coast ports. 


Hus the tin in these crab meat 
cans is twice imported into this 
country. It came first, in pigs, from 
the Dutch East Indies, there being 
practically no tin produced in the 
United States. The steel sheets that 
form the basis of tin plates are mostly 
made out of iron ore that comes from 
Minnesota, but an essential compo- 
nent of the steel is manganese, of 
which there is very little in America. 
Most of that used by our steel makers 
comes from Brazil. The crab meat 
tins are decorated with fancy colored 
printed labels, involving the use of 
paper and printing materials that ori- 
ginate in various parts of the world. 
And then, of course, steamshi 
and railroads are involved in the 
transportation of the manganese, tin 
and iron ores, as well as the finished 
products, and there are the vast 
number and variety of machines 
necessary to the production of the 
ships and the railroads and the tin 
plate, and the cans and the printing 
presses and the labels. 
So the great probability is that 
your enjoyment of a crab flake cock- 
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tail is made possible by the service of 


most of the world. 

Every time you spend a five cent 
piece you have benefited a little by 
the labor of some foreigners. In all 
— they were Canadians, 

ut they may have been Frenchmen, 
or native subjects of France in the 
Pacific island of New Caledonia. The 
Indian on one side of the new United 
States five cent piece is a native 
American. The buffalo on the other 
side is also a native American. But 
the metal out of which the coin is 
made and from which it derives its 
name of “nickel” is a foreigner. It 
comes from Canada or New Cale- 
donia. The United States geological 
survey reports flatly that “there is 
no nickel in the United States”. So, 
to that extent, Uncle Sam’s coinage 
system is dependent upon alien 
assistance. 


Wwe has all this to do with 
prosperity? Everything. What 
has been said has given merely a 
glimpse of the marvellously intricate 
development of modern life, not only 
among Americans but just as much 
among almost every other a of 


the globe. There is no nation that is 
or can be sufficient unto itself. There 
is no individual above the state of 
savage who is or can be self-sufficient. 
Nations are self-sustaining by their 
own enterprise, just as individuals 
are self-sustaining by their own labor 
and effort. But nations and individu- 
als accomplish this through the codp- 
eration, conscious or not, of all other 
nations and individuals. 

It is the growth of the great funda- 
mental of all civilization — trans- 
portation — that has brought this 
about, the transportation of things, 
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of persons and of ideas, which latter 
we call communication. This is the 
means by which there has occurred 
that contact of human intelligences, 
one with another, which in the long 
course of human history has devised 
and produced all that advance civili- 
zation has attained. This is the means 
by which individuals in the most re- 
mote places are brought together 
almost as effectively as if they were 
face to face. 


Hus there is actually a new. world 

for all mankind. The Nineteenth 
Century gave us the railroad, the 
steamship, the telegraph and the 
ocean cable. The Twentieth Century 
has already given us the airplane, the 
automobile and the radio, and it is 
only one quarter gone. The isolation 
of peoples is ended and anyone who 
tunes in on a Saturday night on the 
radio station sending personal mes- 
sages to the lonely men scattered far 
and wide over the great Canadian 
and Alaskan Northwest will realize 
that the isolation of individuals is 
rapidly coming to its end. It is re- 
lated that the newspaper sponsoring 
the Byrd Expedition to the Antarctic 
checks the messages it receives from 
him on its own radio station by hav- 
ing one of its employees receive them 
also at his own station a few miles 
away in a nearby State. Recently, as 
the story goes, it desired to commun- 
icate by telephone with this checker, 
but could get no response to its call 
because he was listening to Byrd. 
Thereupon it radioed to Byrd to tell 
the checker to answer his telephone 
and in a few moments the checker 
was reporting to the newspaper that 
he had heard from the Antarctic 
that the office wanted him. 


/ This New World is busier than the 
Old World ever dreamed of being in 
supplying the needs and wants of the 
people in every section of it, and 
those wants are steadily increasing in 
volume and variety. The process is 
cumulative, for the cdeleation of 
one set of wants not only createsa 
further set but furnishes the means 
with which they may be satisfied. 
Trade begets trade. Generally speak- 
ing the more trade there is the more 
there will be. There used to be some- 
what prevalent in this country a 
theory that in any market there is 
only a certain amount of business 
which can be done, and that if a new 
concern comes in, whatever business 
it gets must necessarily take that 
same amount away from those al- 
ready there. But that theory ignores 
the normal processes of growth, and 
leads only to depression and dis- 
tress. Markets are elastic, not static, 
and the closer the contact of indi- 
viduals, one with another, all over 
the world, the more work there will 
be to do and the more trade there will 
be for all. 


l 1s still customary in this and 
other countries to speak of domes- 
tic trade and foreign trade as if there 
were some fundamental difference 
between them. But there is not. 
There is a difference in procedure 
and in method, but not in principle. 
Sales terms, credit conditions, pack- 
ing and shipping requirements and 
financing methods will differ for 
trade with different countries and 
sometimes for different sections of 
the same country. But that is just 
what occurs within the United States. 
The basic principle is the same for all 
the varying transactions. The pur- 
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pose of the producer is to sell his 
product. It is the sale of the last ten 
to fifteen per cent of production that 
renders the whole operation profit- 
able. And one sale has precisely the 
same effect upon disposition of out- 
put that pote man sale has, regardless 
of the locality where either is made. 
It is the fact of the sale, not its geo- 
graphical location, which brings the 
desired result. As James A. Farrell, 
President of the United States Steel 
Corporation, said in a recent public 
speech, a man who makes a thousand 
machines in a year has a thousand 
machines to sell, and a sale in Bulu- 
wayo, Christmas Island or Novoro- 
sisk has exactly the same effect upon 
the disposition of the machines as a 
sale in Kankakee or Tallahassee. 

If, then, we agree that prosperity 
is, in fact, “successful progress in 
one’s enterprises; material well- 
being,” and that it is desired gener- 
ally by all men all the time, we 
must also agree that what we call 
“foreign trade” is an essential con- 
tributor to it. 


f+ producer, or any trader will 
readily agree that “more” trade 
would be a ary thing and is desir- 
able. On wae other possible theory 
did the man who started canning 
tomatoes in Penn Yan branch out 
into the canning of corn, peas and 
beans also, and then into canning 
fruits? On what other theory did he 
extend his sales from Yates into 
Tompkins county and then into 
Chemung and Broome and Monroe? 
And then why did he go on into other 
States and across the border into 


Canada and finally into other coun- 
tries? Simply. to get more trade, 
more business and more profit. 


What was the effect of this ex- 
ansion of his enterprise? First of all 
it called for more labor on the part of 
the producers of fruits and vegetables 
in the vicinity of his packing plant. 
They exerted that labor and got their 
reward in the cash he paid them for 
their product. Next it called for more 
labor on the part of the employees of 
his plant and they, too, got their re- 
ward in more wages for the greater 
amount of work they did. Next it 
called for more labor and service on 
the part of the transportation com- 
panies employed in delivering the 
canned fruits and vegetables to the 
jobbers and retailers in various parts 
of the world who sold them to the 
consumers. And there was more 
money put into more circulation as a 
direct result. 


the farmers who grew the 
vegetables and fruits spent the 
money paid them by the canner for 
various things they needed or wanted 

— food, perhaps, and clothing and 
shelter, and maybe automobiles or 
radios and movies. And the men and 
women who produced those things 
got their compensation accordingly 
and in their turn bought hats and 
shoes, watermelons and ice cream. 
And so it went, with the effect of 
that one plant ramifying all over the 
United States and into a lot of foreign 
countries. So it goes with the effect 
of the other 297,000 plants, of every 
sort and variety, all over this land, 
until all the people of the United 
States are linked indissolubly to all 
the myriad transactions that make 

the volume of our huge commerce. 
When i it is recalled that in these days 
some five billion dollars’ worth of 
American products are shipped every 
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year to the peoples of other coun- 
tries, and that every one of these 
products has a reflex upon all our 
people, it becomes a matter past 
question that the maintenance and 
expansion of our “foreign” trade is of 
importance to the well-being of all 
our hundred and twenty millions, 


lr 1s not difficult to state a funda- 
mental rule for the prosperity of 
any people, anywhere, at any time. 
It is simply “occupation”. Now oc- 
cupation means production and pro- 
duction necessarily connotes dis- 
ition of the thing produced. The 
act is that the industrial develop- 
ment of the United States has been 
such that, operating at normal rate 
and reasonably full handed, we are 
now capable of producing, and do 
annually produce, substantially more 
than the normal requirements of our 
people for consumption. Under such 
circumstances one of two things must 
happen. Either our producers must 
find other markets for a substantial 
— of their surplus or they will 
ave to curtail their production. 
Curtailment of production means un- 
employment, stagnation of industry 
and business, distress and even dis- 
aster. The ultimate result is the 
soup kitchen, the bread line and 
public subscription to charitable 
organizations to aid in meeting and 
relieving the distress. It is the an- 
tithesis of prosperity. Finding other 
markets for their surplus — that is 
“foreign trade’”’— means, on the 
other ay continuation of occupa- 
tion for labor and capital, the pay- 
ment of wages and dividends, the 
maintenance of business, and that 
successful progress in enterprise 
which, in a word, is prosperity. 
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The American people had a great 
object lesson in all this only a few 
years ago; so great, so far reaching in 
its effect, and so spectacular, withal, 
that it is a wonder anyone who went 
through it could ever let it get out of 
his mind for a moment. In the sum- 
mer of 1914 this country was going 
along its usual course in its usual 
way, with hardly any sign of unto- 
ward development anywhere. There 
was a slight recession of business ac- 
tivity, the cause of which was a mat- 
ter of lively discussion between the 
advocates of protective tariffs on one 
side and the protagonists of a revenue 
tariff on the other. But basically 
nothing whatever was wrong in the 
United States. The great factors of 
enterprise, production, transporta- 
tion, communication and finance 
were functioning normally and well. 
The nation was at work, producing 
and distributing as usual. 


.c= came the outbreak of war in 
Europe, and in a single day bleak 
disaster smote this happy land. 
Every form of enterprise and every 
agency of business felt the effect, and 
there was immediate general curtail- 
ment of activities everywhere. At 
once there was a staggering volume 
of unemployment, with its myriad 
forms of consequent distress. In New 
York and other cities food houses 
were opened and bread lines were 
formed. Every day from my office 
window I could see long lines of men 
and women waiting in the street to 
receive from a charitable organiza- 
tion a dole of bread. The Y. M. C. A., 
Salvation Army and other organiza- 
tions were soliciting public contribu- 
tions with which to give employment 
to men who could not find work at 
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their regular vocations. Five hours a 
day was all they could give, and ten 
cents an hour was their rate of pay. 
Yet only one thing had happened, 
there was only one cause for this dis- 
tress. It was that our foreign trade, 
had been checked. The nations in 
Europe which had gone to war 
owned most of the ships that were 
engaged in carrying our exports from 
our shores and bringing our imports 
to them. Less than ten per cent of 
our foreign commerce was borne in 
vessels under the American flag. 
The nations at war withdrew their 
vessels from their peaceful occupa- 
tion and put them into belligerent 
service. Almost in a day our exports 
and our imports were reduced ap- 
proximately to nothing, and it was 
not until the belligerent nations be- 
gan to feel the need of military and 
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other supplies from the United 
States, that they sent their ships here 
again. Even then it was not to carry 
our commerce that the vessels came, 
but to secure the supplies their own- 
ers needed for war purposes. Four or 
five months of dire disaster was the 
effect upon this country of this check 
to our foreign trade. There could 
hardly be a greater or more convinc- 
ing demonstration of the true rela- 
tionship of foreign commerce to the 
prosperity of every individual in the 
United States than this. 

We are proud of the growth of our 
country, of its development in enter- 
prise and industry. We constantly 
seek to increase our great production. 
But unless we also seek successfully 
to distribute that increasing produc- 
tion in other markets, we shall surely 
invite disaster. 


A Body and Soul Clinic 


By Joun Lee Mappox 


Where clergymen and physicians mobilize the combined power of 
religion and science for the cure of human atlments 


EART absolutely normal.” 
Lowering his stetho- 
scope, the chief physician 

of the Body and Soul Clinic at St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie looked over 
the rims of his glasses into the face of 
the patient. The face was worth 
studying. Fear had been written in 
every line of it while the stethoscope 
was in position and great drops of 
—— still stood out upon the 
orehead. At the matter-of-fact 
“heart absolutely normal”, the fear 
was supplanted by a look of be- 
wilderment. 

“What made you think you had 
heart trouble?” asked the physician 
sympathetically. 

The story came jumpily, nervously, 
and with much emotion. The patient, 
coup a man of intelligence and 
air education, explained that he 
was forty years of age and of Irish 
extraction. Up to the outbreak of the 
World War, he said, he never knew 
he had a heart. Then, however, he 
began to worry. Suppose that he 
should be drafted, sent over seas — 
what then? He did not care about 
himself, but what of the wife and 
two children? He brooded over this 
gloomy prospect and could think of 


little else. In a short time, going 
about his daily tasks, he experienced a 
tired feeling and a thin, restless sleep 
was all that he could get at night. 
When the dreaded summons from 
the draft board came, the man was 
rejected for military, service — be- 
cause of his heart. 

The seed had been sown; the 

risoner had listened to his doom. 

e had heart trouble and although he 
would never be killed in battle he 
might drop dead at any moment. 


E WENT home and at once began 
H to have heart symptoms — 
pains in the chest, shortness of breath 
on exertion and rapid pulse. His work 
as a. tenement house inspector took 
him up many flights of stairs and 
always, before the climb, he would 
sit down on the curb and give way to 
tears of terror. He could not enter an 
elevator without experiencing dis- 
tress in the region of the thorax. 

He went from doctor to doctor. 
One told him that his heart was 
sound, another heard an unusual 
noise in the chest, a third called him a 
fool, warning him that if he did not 
stop worrying he would shortly have 
cause for real worry. These contra- 
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dictory reports increased his mental 
perturbation, and he grew so cranky 
that his wife could not understand 
him and the happiness of his home 
was endangered. 

At last he was advised to present 
himself for treatment at New York’s 
unique Body and Soul Clinic, an 
enterprise of the church of St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie. Thither he went 
with little hope of benefit or relief. 

“But,” said the physician, “there 
is all the hope in the world for you. 
You have no heart trouble. Your 
difficulty is fear — fear, not of your 
heart, not even of death, but of the 
emotions which sweep over you at 
the thought of your heart and all 
the associations you have built up 
around it. You do not fear stairways, 
you do not really fear death, for no 
person could really wish to live as 
you are now living. What you do fear 
is the mined upheaval which 
suffocates you and sets your heart 
to pounding when you are forced to 
face any one of the train of associa- 
tions from which you are trying to 
escape.” 


TT patient replied that he saw 
the physician’s point, but that he 
could not understand what good a 
knowledge of his trouble would do 
if the emotions persisted in sweeping 
over him. 

The doctor answered that after an 


examination and diagnosis the 
sufferer would receive a definite, 
scientific course of physical and 
psychical treatment in response to 
which a sense of well-being would 
come over him and that, in due 
course of time, his fear would be 
assimilated. 

€ examination and diagnosis 
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were made, the treatment was ap- 
plied. Relief, according to the pa- 
tient’s testimony, was almost im- 
mediate. For some time he had ups 
and downs, but the downs soon lost 
their terror, and in a short time he 
was well. He came and went freely, 
fearing neither elevators nor stair- 
ways, and with restored health, 
happiness returned to his home. 

This man is typical of thousands 
who have passed through the Body 
and Soul Clinic at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie. 


T. Marx’s, it may be interesting 
to remark, is, for the United 
States, an ancient church. It stands 
in New York City upon the original 
site of Governor Peter Stuyvesant’s 
Bouwerie, or country seat, and its 
crypt contains all that is left of the 
Dutch Governor’s mortal remains. 
And in this old church something 
new in the way of physical, mental 
and spiritual healing is being at- 
tempted. Without pretense of magic, 
or divination, or miracle working, 
but operating upon a sanely scientific 
basis, the enterprise is apparently 
meeting with success. Since its begin- 
ning nearly six years ago, more than 
twenty thousand patients have passed 
through the treatment rooms and, 
according to the records, nearly 
every case has been benefited. 

The importance, in the metropolis 
of the country, of such a free clinic 
will be borne in upon the reader by a 
contemplation of the recent rapid 
increase in the number of persons 


suffering from nervous troubles. Ac- 


cording to Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, 
Director of the Statistical Bureau of 
the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, the rate of increase 
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of nervous or mental diseases far 
exceeds that of the general popula- 
tion. In 1880 the number of such 
patients in public institutions was 
40,942 or 81.6 per 100,000 of the 
general population. In 1890 the 
number per hundred thousand had 
increased to 118.2. In 1923 the 
patients in 105 hospitals for mental 
disease in thirty States were 218.5 
per 100,000 of population; and by 
1927, the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available, 226.9. 


ET it be understood that, although 
the St. Mark’s movement com- 
bines medicine with religion, it is 
neither an establishment for the 
practice and propagation of fads, nor 
an institution of psychoanalytic per- 
formance, nor a cult of divine 
healing. 

The Body and Soul Medical and 
Mental Clinic functions under the 
direction of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Scientific 
Healing, an organization founded to 
promote scientific codperation be- 
tween religion and medicine, particu- 
larly for the treatment of those 
delicate, functional, nervous dis- 
eases known as psychoneuroses. On 
the board of directors are such dis- 
tinguished men as William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Samuel Untermyer, George 
Gordon Battle, the Rev. E. Clowes 
Chorley, the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, and the Rev. Joseph A. 
Leighton. 

For the work of physical, mental 
and spiritual healing, the church 
buildings are utilized not only on 
Sundays but throughout the week. 
Clergymen, social workers and phy- 
sicians codperate daily to the end 
that religion and medicine may bring 
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peace and health to the whole man. 
The clergymen include, besides Wil- 
liam Norman Guthrie, rector of St. 
Mark’s, half a dozen other influential 
religious leaders of New York and 
New Jersey. Various well known 
physicians are identified with the 
roject. And this last group is no less 
important in the work than the first, 
for although the clinic operates in, 
and is sponsored by, a church, it 
definitely recognizes medical super- 
vision. Contrarily, it is the first 
clinic under medical supervision to 
recognize that religion has a vital 
place in the treatment of disease. 


‘e- founder and director of the 
Body and Soul Clinic (and also 
the founder of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Scien- 
tific Healing) is Dr. Edward Spencer 
Cowles, a graduate of the University 
College of Medicine at Richmond, 
Virginia, and of Harvard Medical 
School. While a medical student Dr. 
Cowles determined to specialize in 
the field of psychoneurotic disorders. 
Eventually he worked out an inde- 
pendent technique of treatment and 
now constantly applies it, both in 
private practice and at St. Mark’s. 

At the clinic everybody, irrespec- 
tive of race, creed or color, is wel- 
comed without money and without 
price, and the authorities try to give 
close attention to every phase of a 
patient’s life— physical, mental, 
moral, social and spiritual. 

The first step is what a patient 
would encounter in any conven- 
tional clinic. It is— to the surprise of 
some who come vaguely prepared for 
exorcisms and anointing with oils and 
other superstitious practices too often 
associated with religious healings — 
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no more and no less than a thorough 
physical examination by skilled men 
of medicine. 

This examination includes every 
modern medical test which may 
throw light upon the patient’s condi- 
tion. 

If infections are found they are 
removed as far as possible by the 
clinic’s physicians; if surgical inter- 
ference is indicated it is arranged for 
with no expense to the patient; if 
so-called social diseases are found, 
the patient is put under active treat- 
ment until all traces disappear. 

This searching entrance examina- 
tion sharply differentiates the St. 
Mark’s clinic from faddism, cultism 
and faith healing. And, thanks to it, 
the physicians often find and suc- 
peal treat conditions which if 
might cost the patient his 


ust as the St. Mark’s clinic differs 
from faddism so does it differ 
from the usual clinic and hospital. 
Here the distinction is the mental 
examination which follows the physi- 
cal. In this the examiner leads the 
patient to tell his life’s history in ten- 
year periods for the double purpose 
of revealing any mental conflicts, 
and of tracing them from their be- 
ginnings. The clinic staff then study 
and correlate the findings of both 
physical and mental examinations 
and diagnose the case upon a basis of 
all factors. 

Not infrequently, examiners learn 
from the mental history that there 
are conflicts due to home conditions. 
Then a skilled social worker is sent to 
investigate. If he finds that unfavor- 
able conditions are exaggerated, he 
endeavors by constructive explana- 
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tion to remove the kinks from the 
patient’s mind. But if he finds real 
troubles — a sick child, a husband 
out of employment, a household 
below the standard of decent living 
—he reports back to the clinic 
council. Then the most practical 
kind of relief is given—the sick 
child is cared for, a situation is 
found for the unemployed, and ways 
are devised to raise the standard of 
living. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how social service of this kind 
would greatly facilitate both physical 
and mental recovery. 

The physicians at the clinic are 
heartily in accord with the theory 
that mental trouble is responsible 
for more physical sickness than is 
usually supposed. Many authorities 
assert that there is as much bodily 
distress caused by mental disorders 
as there is mental distress caused by 
bodily disorders, and the doctors 
at St. Mark’s hold that fully eighty 
per cent of such physical ills as 
stomach and intestinal disturbances 
may be traced to mental causes. 
A REGARDS mental diseases, they 

contend that these, whatever 
their symptoms, are caused by a 
superimposition of mental and emo- 
tional disturbances upon nerve cell 
exhaustion. The nerve cell in its 
normal state represents one hundred 
units of energy. An individual, in the 
routine duties of the day, may use up 
twenty units and suffer no injury, 
provided he has a good night’s rest. 


But when overwork, or fear, or 


worry reduces the nerve cell energy so 
that it ranges permanently between 
eighty and sixty units, the patient is 
in the neurasthenic field. When the 
nerve cell energy drops to between 
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sixty and forty units the patient is in 
the field of melancholia where he has 
the despair of a lost soul and suicidal 
intentions. When the nerve cell 
energy drops to between forty and 
twenty units, the patient is in the 
field of mania, his symptoms being 
characterized by flight of ideas — the 
mind leaping like wildfire from 
thought to thought. When the nerve 
cell energy falls below twenty de- 
grees the patient is in the field of 
delirium and exhaustion. 


HE St. Mark’s physicians do not 

tell a patient in whom one of 
these conditions exists that he only 
imagines he is sick and that if he does 
not stop worrying he will eventually 
fetch up in a madhouse. Instead they 
treat the sick mind so as to restore it 
to health, thus enabling it to stop 
worrying, by a method as exact and 
certain, in the hands of the man who 
understands it, as is the knife in the 
hands of the brain surgeon. By appli- 
cation of this method, combining 
medicine and suggestion, they main- 
tain that painful bodily sensations 
are eased, nerve cells take up nour- 
ishment and increase their energy 
content, and the impulses which 
had been violently breaking over the 
nerve threshold are held in check. 

It is remarkable to learn from this 
class of sufferers how their symptoms 
in a short time subside, their diges- 
tions improve, their appetites in- 
crease, a pervasive sense of well- 
being comes over them, they recover 
their balance, and become well and 
able again to take up life and work. 

The organist of a tn New York 
church characterized his malady as 
doubt obsession. A short time before, 
a fire had broken out in the church 
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and damaged the organ. He began to 
wonder whether the accident had 


been caused by carelessness. After 
every practice hour he would care- 
fully examine the organ, lock it up, 
and start for home — twenty miles 
from the city. But after he had taken 
his train a distressing doubt would 
often drive him to get off at the first 
station and return to the church only 
to find that all was well. Sometimes 
the pernicious doubt would flare up, 
banish sleep, and compel him to get 
out of bed. He made that trip to 
New York one grewsome night three 
separate times, reviled himself as a 
hopeless idiot, and the next morning 
presented himself at the clinic, cer- 
tain that he was insane. After a few 
weeks’ treatment he was well, slee 
ing soundly, with the torturing doube 
forever dispelled. 


a lawyer, a few years after 
having established himself in a 
lucrative practice, found himself 
obsessed by an unreasonable fear of 
entering his own office. He could not 
muster sufficient courage to pass 
through the door because of an un- 
defined fear of meeting his employees. 
This fear upset his entire nervous 
system and he was really a sick man. 
In only a few weeks, after treatment 
at St. Mark’s, he was completely 
cured. 

An actor for twelve years had been 
afraid, during the summer months, to 
venture into the open lest he suffo- 
cate. For two years before submitting 
to treatment he had not been outside 
his house in July and August. He 
thought he was the only person in the 
world harassed in such a manner and 
was ashamed to tell anyone. After 
two or three weeks at St. Mark’s he 
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was entirely well and could go to any 
place in any kind of weather. 

An interesting feature of the clinic 
is the periodical gathering of pa- 
tients, new and old, sick and well, 
young and middle-aged. The at- 
tendance is always so great that 
there is scarcely standing room in the 
parish hall. A programme, in which 
prominent dramatic artists often 
take part, is rendered, refreshments 
are served, and the evening is brought 
to a close with dancing. 


lr HAS been found that these parties 
stimulate new patients and quick- 
en the interest of others; that they 
satisfy the instinct for healthful play 
in the lives of individuals who have 
little —— for pleasure; that 
they furnish occasions for young 
— to meet in a proper manner; 

ides affording the staff oppor- 
tunity for observing all patients 
under ordinary environmental condi- 
tions. That the warm human at- 
mosphere and hospitable spirit react 
upon patients favorably is evident 
from their sympathetic behavior 
toward one austin The attitude 
of all toward a young mother who 
fancied that she loved neither her 
baby nor an older child illustrates 
this. As she began to improve, the 
others were gratified. 

“Have you seen Mrs. T. today? 
She has brought the baby’s picture 
to show us. And she is telling every- 
body how well the other little fellow 
is doing at school. You can see that 
she is very proud.” 

As to the part of religion in this 
work, it is believed at St. Mark’s 
that man has a soul and that if body 
and soul are to be kept together, in 
the highest sense, account must be 
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taken not only of the sick body and 
mind but likewise of the sick spirit. 
The clergymen, therefore, give their 
services, not as spirit exorcisers, but 
as re-educators of the unfortunate 
whose condition may be owing to 
theological conflicts. 

The clinic records indicate that the 
prevailing theological burden is the 
fear of having committed the Un- 
pardonable Sin. Although none can 
tell what this sin is, many believe 
they have committed it. So, after the 
physician does his work, the clergy- 
man begins his ministrations by 
explaining that authorities disagree 
as to what constitutes the Unpar- 
donable Sin. The most reasonable 
definition, he points out, is that those 
guilty of this offense are dead to 
every impulse of good, incapable of 
any beneficent Kaveh, word, or 
deed. It is not difficult to prove to 
the patient that he does not belong to 
so low a category; and the instant he 
is convinced, his cure begins. 


yy in point is that of a nervous, 
delicate girl. One Sunday in 
church she conceived the idea of 
substituting the words “holy post” 


for Holy Ghost. She was at once 
conscience-stricken. The tortured 
and keenly sensitive mind began to - 
find substitutes for every sacred word 
and phrase and presently these sub- 
stitutions grew unclean in character. 
Presently she became convinced that 
she was the vilest of the vile and that 
there was no hell deep enough for 
her. At St. Mark’s a wise clergyman 
took her in hand. He convinced her 
that she was not a wicked girl; on the 
contrary, it was her pureness of mind 
that made her suffer from the belief 
that she had insulted God. He finally 
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led her to see that if she were sinful 
and sacrilegious, she would glory in 
the fact, flaunting her blasphemies 
openly and brazenly. After three 
months the patient had recovered, 
went into training, and is now herself 
nursing sick bodies and souls. 

The conviction at St. Mark’s that 
whatever a patient’s illness and what- 
ever the treatment, a spiritual re- 
vitalization is of decided benefit, is 
further attested by a religious gather- 
ing held each clinic day in the main 
body of the church for all patients 
who are approximately normal. The 
physicians have completed their 
work, and patients sent to outside 
specialists have returned. All as- 
semble in the sanctuary. The light 
stealing through the stained glass 
windows is soft and dim. The church 
is enshrouded in an atmosphere of 
quiet, beauty, and peace. A deep 
reverence for holy things wells up in 
every heart. After a few moments of 
restful, worshipful quiet, a clergy- 
man, or an educator, or a physician, 
makes a short address, re-educational 


and spiritual in character. The 
speakers do not attempt to teach any 
particular doctrine or creed, but they 
try to open up spiritual horizons. 
They stress an active as well as a 
passive faith. They strive to impress 
upon the patients that the faith 
which moves mountains is not a 
faith that waits for mountains to 
move, but a positive act of conquest. 
This stimulating ideal is set forth for 
the purpose of making the listeners 
appreciate that man will conquer 
every difficulty, rid himself of all 
sickness and disease, and rise to an 
ascendancy over nature, when he has 
the persistent faith to discover, and 
the obedient faith to comply with, 
the necessary laws. At the close of the 
address, everyone is asked to relax 
during a simple service of meditation 
consisting of words of spiritual com- 
fort and consolation taken for the 
most part from the Scriptures. After 
this service all sit quietly for a time. 
Then every patient goes out into the 
sunshine of a freer and happier life of 


body, soul, and spirit. 
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Other Games for Golfers 


By RaymMonp WALTERS 


In which the Dean of Swarthmore offers some intellectual 
equivalents to solace the devotee of the links 
when weather prevents his major pursuit 


o uist the charms of golf as 

golfers see them would be to 

pile up the poetical tributes of 
lovers to their ladies from Herrick 
down to Yeats. “Aye!” comments a 
veteran of the links; “but the golfer 
is more constant!” 

Analyzing these charms with the 
scientific detachment of a devotee of 
the rival goddess tennis, I find three 
compelling explanations of why golf- 
ers leave home: First, the lure of 
playing oneself, instead of merely 
watching others play; Second, the 
difficulties of the game, entailing an 
assiduous and interminable wooing; 
Third, the combination of the un- 
ae and the familiar in every 

ot. 

Now tennis also has these — but 
that may pass. Let golf, in view of the 
numerical supremacy of its millions 
of followers, stand for both of these 
ancient games which keep their 
lovers from final bliss, “though win- 
ning near the goal”. 

Since our industrial and business 
system ts most of us a weekly 
bonus of leisure undreamed of by our 
fathers who knew not golf, the 
question arises as to our use of the 


time when links are dark, icy or 
soggy with spring and summer rains. 
(Our veteran of the links here re- 
marks: “Cold, mud, rain, may deter 
the dilettante; snow and Stygian 
darkness are the only inhibitors of 
the true golfer.”’) 


A™ there indoor equivalents of 
these outdoor fascinations? To 
limit the question, What are the in- 
tellectual parallels of golf? Our use of 
the term intellectual will arbitrarily 
rule out such exercises of mental 
agility as bridge and poker; and it 
will similarly eliminate the radio, 
the movies, most stage plays, most 
concerts, and much reading. For our 
purposes the term (following the 
Greek conception) will include the 
artistic as well as the intellectual; 
each for itself and not for educational 
or ethical by-products. 

Others may name their alterna- 
tives. I cite five intellectual parallels - 
for golf; parallels pursued not pro- 
fessionally but as a diversion; pos- 
sessing golf’s characteristics of diffi- 
culty, unexpectedness, familiarity; 
and above all demanding that the 
individual shall not merely see and 
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hear but shall himself participate — 
swing his own driver at his own ball. 

The first parallel may be found in 
systematic reading. How widely such 
reading prevails is indicated in the 
figures of the American Library 
Association. During the past few 

ears more than two million ns 

ave purchased, in public libraries 
throughout the country, pamphlets 
in the Reading with a Purpose series, 
published by the Association. Among 
varied types of library patrons there 
has been an extraordinary response 
to the recommendations of these 
introductory pamphlets, grouping 
books in history, eco- 
nomics, international relations, psy- 
chology, music, sculpture, painting 
and other fields. Thousands have 
taken up the thirty-one reading 
courses of the United States Bureau 
of Education. President Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books and similar 
collections continue to sell largely. 
Beyond these general recommenda- 
tions other thousands are taking 
advantage of reading plans for their 
individual tastes offered by staff 
experts of the Chicago Library, the 
Detroit Library, the Cleveland Li- 
brary, the libraries of Newark, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Seattle, Milwaukee, 
Syracuse, Dayton, Grand Rapids, 
and other cities. 


N RURAL parts of the South and 
West, where free library facilities 
are meagre, some of the State Uni- 
versities are supplying by mail both 
books and guidance. There has been 
a great popularity in the home read- 
ing courses conducted by seventeen 
institutions: the Universities of Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
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North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, State College of 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Dr. 
Learned cites one farmer who re- 
ported to his book station a co- 
operative enterprise by which his 
wife read aloud to him over ninety 
books in one year — while he milked 
the cows! 


aT college men and women may, 
as alumni, have the continuing 
intellectual guidance of Alma Mater 
is the aim of a movement now be- 
coming national in scope. Princeton 
made a beginning in this field in 
1920. Amherst, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Smith, Vassar and a few others 
have done pioneer work in affording 
their alumni services which included 
reading courses, reading lists, loan 
libraries and personal advisory coun- 
sel. One college enrolled 1,700 alumni 
for reading courses. And now the 
American Alumni Council, composed 
of alumni secretaries of colleges and 
universities in all parts of the United 
States, is joining with the American 
Association for Adult Education in 
a plan for continuing education after 
graduation. 

These several enterprises are, it 
should be stressed, not courses for 
vocational or professional training; 
they aim to make systematic reading 
for the individual an intellectual 
project. 

The possibilities of reading as a 
game —a true parallel for golf — 
are hinted at in the Faerie Queene 
Club of Professor Phelps, and in the 
American Legion group numbering 
legionnaires who Sees read in its 
entirety Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Since they did 
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not read to get their salaries raised 
nor too patently for self-improve- 
ment, these readers do not hesitate, 
any more than do golfers, to tell their 
score. 


HAT opportunities there are 

W here, if only we avoid the 
pedantic and the second-rate! Not 
anthologies nor excerpts nor books 
about books, but entire writings (in 
separate volumes, whenever pos- 
sible). Inviting the reader is the 
rich range of human thought: poetry, 
history, biography, the drama, phi- 
phy, science; with fields stretch- 
ing beyond and beyond, an infinite 
variety defying boredom. What- 
ever his tastes, the reader may 
have his round of nine holes or 
eighteen or thirty-six in Chaucer’s 
Troilus, or Shakespeare’s historical 
plays, or Boswell’s Life of Fobnson, 
or Grote’s History of Greece, or the 
philosophy of Kant or of William 
James, or the science lectures of 
Huxley or of Tyndall, or the com- 
plete novels of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope, or Galsworthy. 

Someone should devise rules for 
reading as a game, with a variety of 
areas for personal inclination, with a 
scheme of scoring for a winter season 
and a summer season, but no system 
of academic credits or diplomas. Then 
we could make the realm of intellect 
a playing-field and proceed, in Santa- 
yana’s words, “to sport according 
to the rules of the game, and... 
do things for the sake of doing 
them, rather than for any ulterior 
motive.” 

A second intellectual parallel for 
golf is amateur authorship. There 
are no statistics, but the uncounted 
host of non-professionals who are 
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working on poems, stories, essays, 
movie scenarios, novels and plays 
probably approaches the number of 
golfers; attest, magazine editors, 
book publishers, movie and theatri- 
cal producers. 

Far from being deplorable or 
laughable, this condition is healthy 
and prognostic. One authentic sign 
of a nation turning intellectual is a 
luxuriant crop of amateur writers. 
As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has said, 
“in poesy as in every other human 
business, the more there are who 
practise it the greater will be the 
chance of someone’s reaching per- 
fection.” If it is “the impetus of the 
undistinguished host that flings for- 
ward a Diomed or a Hector,” Amer- 
ica may look for a revival of letters 
such as the era of Emerson and 
Hawthorne. 


EANWHILE, as with the undis- 
M tinguished golfer, the undis- 
tinguished writer finds satisfaction 
in trying to better his game. He is 
happier when, like the amateur 
golf er, he keeps away from profes- 
sional competition until long practice 
in literary driving and putting has 
developed expertness. That numer- 
ous amateurs are obtaining such 
practice in Pepysian recording is 
suggested by the brisk sale of 
diaries reported by publishers. This 
revival of an old-time custom may 
have been stimulated by the diaris- 
ing of newspaper column conductors. 
In these columns hundreds of ama- 
teurs each year make fledgling flights, 
with = and 

aphs that are often of praise- 
quality. 
Both for practice in writing and 
as a literary form in itself, the paper 
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read before a women’s club is afford- 
ing the intellectual woman a real 
opportunity. The same thing is true 
for the man who addresses states 
or professional association or a “‘serv- 
ice club.” Precisely because they 
are so often bored, club audiences 
are appreciative of really clear think- 
ing, felicitous phrasing, humor and 
brevity. 


usic may furnish a third intel- 
M lectual parallel for golf. Among 
the millions in America who hear 
music with pleasure there are now a 
multitude who have learned to listen 
to it with understanding also. More 
eager than any golfer, i? you should 
ask them, are those lovers of music 
who follow by score the concerts of 
the symphony orchestras in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Los Angeles and other 
cities. Here, as with the reading of 
books, there may be apprehension 
at once active and intellectual. 

The ideal parallel with golf is 
when your lover of music is an 
amateur performer. Even though his 

formance reminds neighbors of 
eats’s lines, “Heard melodies are 
sweet, but those unheard are sweet- 
er,” your amateur is happy with a 
happiness comparable with that of 
the golfer who is sure his game is 
improving. 

The number of musical amateurs 
throughout the country is increasing 
prodigiously. Canon Fellowes has 
told how, in Elizabethan England, it 


was quite expected that one should 
join the after-dinner group in playing 
the lute and in part-time singing of 
madrigals. A forecast of something 
approaching this in the America of 

e future may be seen in the hun- 
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dreds of orchestras and bands in 
schools and in the new standard of 
taste and attainment of college 
musical clubs. 

What a community chorus may 
accomplish is demonstrated in the 
annual festivals of the Bach Choir 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Con- 
ductor J. Fred Wolle has proved 
that men and women without ex- 
ceptional voice and without previous 
professional training may combine 
to produce, as a chorus, singing of 
a standard transcendently beyond 
their individual capacities. Because 
of their enduring ardor and Dr. 
Wolle’s leadership, these singers 
experience the joy of artistic rendi- 
tion of Bach’s mighty works. 


HE field of the fine arts furnishes 
a fourth parallel for golf. Until 
day before yesterday, the atmos- 
phere of the art museum was that of 
an expensive and correct jewelry 
store. Museum directors changed 
that almost overnight. Today they 
utilize department store methods of 
advertising and salesmanship to at- 
tract the public to view their own 
and loan exhibits, to listen to lectures 
and gallery talks. How successful the 
new policy is may be illustrated in 
the record of the largest of American 
museums, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. The 1928 
record shows a total of one million 
visitors; attendances of more than 
§0,000 persons at 850 lectures, and 
70,000 at eight free concerts; 31,000 
receiving staff instruction, 4,000 re- 
ceiving special assistance, and 3,000 
borrowing loan collections. 
Dealers in artists’ supplies will tell 
you that business men frequently 
come to their stores, somewhat on 
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the sly, to buy paints, brushes, 
canvas, drawing materials. The first 
organization of business men to 
meet regularly to draw and to paint 
under guidance was the Amateur 
Art Club of Chicago, established 
several years ago. The plan is spread- 
ing, and clubs of business men in 
Denver, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia and other cities now 
find art effort an absorbing and 
rewarding hobby. 

What the exhtbitions of art muse- 
ums offer to residents of large cities 
and suburbs is partly duplicated for 
those in smaller communities and 
rural districts through the activity of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The Federation lends travel- 
ling exhibits of painting and sculp- 
ture to women’s clubs in localities 


away from the art centres. 
A FIFTH form of intellectual golf 
may be found in certain of the 
enterprises which are catalogued as 
adult education. In this market- 
basket term are included workers’ 
education, corporation courses, pri- 
vate correspondence courses; public 
evening schools, schools of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the Knights of 
Columbus, and the Hebrew Asso- 
ciations; library and museum offer- 
ings; Chautauquas, lyceums, open 
forums, etc. — a group of activities 
now codrdinated in the American 
Association for Adult Education. 
Of the legions of men and women 
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thus engaged, probably ninety-nine 
out of every hundred are studying 


and reading to advance themselves 
in their vocations. But there are, in 
large cities and small, in rural dis- 
tricts, and on ships at sea, many 
men of many minds who are one in 
pursuing adult education with the 
= irit expressed by the Workers’ 
ucation Association of England: 
not bread and butter subjects but 
sustained intellectual effort. Such 
individuals surely qualify under our 
definition as intellectual golfers. 
A cLosinG thought. Golf unques- 
tionably holds the record for 
sports Ay by players no longer 
youthful. There now comes evidence 
that the intellectual parallels for golf 
have the same possibilities. 
ments of Dr. EL. | "Thorndike, the 
eminent psychologist, showed that a 
group of an average of forty-two years 
acquired various forms of knowledge 
nearly as fast as a group averaging 
twenty-two years, and that the 
ability to learn declines so slowly 
that “ ns under fifty years 
should seldom be deterred from 
trying to learn anything they really 
need to learn by the fear that they 
are too old. And to a lesser d 
this is true after fifty years also.” 
Anything which we really need to 
learn! That should embrace, I think, 
learning to make the intellectual 
world a playing-field where the 
amateur Sigs the game for the 
game’s sake. 
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What the Churches Must Do 


By Cuauncey J. HAwKINs 


Religion, says a prominent clergyman, must send men forth, not 
as sinners unto Judge, but as co-workers with Deity, 
to create a more livable world 


ting to shut their eyes to the 
crisis that confronts them, but 
they manifest a restlessness which in- 
dicates that they are not entirely 
blind to the situation before the 
Church. The conspicuous fact about 
modern Church life is that the lead- 
ers of organized Christianity are us- 
ing every effort to stimulate “ac- 
tivity.” They have adopted the 
methods of propaganda which have 
been used successfully by the secular 
world. Every denomination of Prot- 
estantism, as well as the Roman 
Catholic Church, makes use of the 
newspaper, the religious press and 
tracts to scatter ideas and methods 
over the earth. Every minister and 
priest is deluged with plans, appeals 
and commands issued from a central 
office. Committees are trying to drag 
young men into holy orders, a sign 
that the Church has lost her for- 
mer spiritual compulsion. Missionary 
rogrammes and “study classes” are 
issued to the multitudes, who wonder 
what it is all about. The “social 
gospel” is proclaimed from profes- 
sorial chairs, but its zeal is checked 
by its vagueness. We cannot escape 


SE churchmen are attempt- 


the impression that all of this activ- 


ity is an unconscious effort to cover 
a fundamental sickness, which is 
depleting the Church of spiritual 
power. 


"= disturbing fact is, that while 
the Churches, both Protestant 
and Catholic, are engaged in this 
“revival of propaganda,” they are 
rapidly losing the more intellectual 
classes, while their recruiting is 
largely from the less intellectual 
strata of society. Their appeal is 
chiefly to the emotions. They make 
free use of ritual, pageant, drama and 
effectively staged sermons. Guigne- 
bert, professor of Christianity in the 
University of Paris, says: “In our 
days many (Catholic) priests bring 
their instructions to bear solely upon 
the great spiritual affirmations > 
ligion and ethics; they neglect dogma 
deliberately, and in this way adjust 
Catholicism to the practical needs of 
the faithful.” The result of this 
“practical” attitude of the Church is 
that she is continually losing her hold 
on the thoughtful element in society, 
while the scientific spirit, spread 
broadcast through magazines and 
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newspapers, continues to make disci- 
ples at a rapidly increasing rate. 

The Protestant Church confronts 
an equally trying problem. When 
Luther and his faces broke with 
the Roman Church, they took with 
them from Scholasticism all that had 
been vital to the thought of the 
period. They renounced the Papacy 
and most of the ritual and ecclesias- 
ticism of Rome, but they reaffirmed 
medieval dogma. 


Se continued the tra- 
ditional concepts of God, man and 
salvation. It differed chiefly in its em- 
phasis on the methods by which this 
salvation was to be attained. While it 
denied the authority of the Church, 
it soon substituted the authority of 
the Bible and hence closed the door 
to free inquiry, which was rapidly 
becoming the spirit of modern cul- 
ture. It was an authority which 
could not be enforced. The result 
was that Protestantism soon broke 
into a chaos of theological opinions 
and ritualistic abuses. With the ex- 
ception of a comparatively small 
group of Modernists, Protestantism 
still clings to the infallibility of the 
Bible and closes the door to the 
method of science. Every effort it 
makes to effect a reunion of the 
Church only serves to emphasize its 
hopeless divisions, while the fight 
which the preponderating Funda- 
mentalism makes against science, 
whether in the realm of biology or 
historical criticism, and her bitter- 
ness against Modernism, reveals the 
fact that Protestantism is as hope- 
lessly committed to Scholasticism as 


is the Church of Rome. Nothing 
could be a more searching comment 
on the state of religion in Protes- 
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tantism than the fact that showmen, 
like “Billy” Sunday and, we might 
add, show-women like Mrs. McPher- 
son, represent an outstanding tend- 
ency in the Church of America, 
while over fifty per cent of the pul- 

its are occupied by uninformed min- 
isters. Like Catholicism, the Protes- 
tant Church is making a mighty 
show of “activity.” It is becoming a 
“seven day Church,” with all sorts of 
clubs. But it has no doctrine which 
has been won out of its struggle with 
the modern world. We are inclined to 
affirm of Protestantism, as Guigne- 
bert did of Catholicism, “Logically, 
as well as historically, it does not 
seem as if it will find any other fate 
than that which remains for us when 
we have used up our strength and 
filled up the number of our days — 
to break up and die, to return to Na- 
ture the elements lent by her, that 
she may use them again according to 


her good pleasure.” 


HE last hope of the Church is in 

"T Modernism, as its followers are 
struggling to bring religion into har- 
mony with the scientific spirit. 
Whether she will succeed is a debat- 
able question. Already the Church of 
Rome has been triumphant over 
Modernism within her ranks and has 
silenced the voice of her scholars who 
sought to work a reform which would 
save the historic faith by bringing it 
into harmony with modern thought. 
Modernism within the Protestant 
fold has not fulfilled the promise it 
gave the world a few years ago. The 
chief reason is that it has not yet 
created a dogma it can proclaim. 
The negative results of the Modern- 
ist have been important. He gave to 
the world the science of historical 
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criticism which took men back of 
Scholasticism to the Christ of his- 
tory. He has destroyed the dogma of 
the infallibility of the Church and 
the Bible. He has reconstructed the 
Bible by telling us how it was writ- 
ten. But the results of historical 
criticism leave us cold when we ask 
for a religion. Professor Whitehead 
wisely remarks, “It is a curious delu- 
sion that the rock upon which our 
belief can be founded is an historical 
investigation.” We are not living in 
the First Century of the Christian era; 
we cannot go backward. It is imma- 
terial to us what Jesus taught, unless 
what He taught can be fitted into our 
world of the Twentieth Century. If 
we live in such a world as Nietzsche 
described, it may be logical to de- 
clare that Christianity is the most 
immoral blot upon our history. If 
this world is a blind machine, where 
things happen by chance, then why 
take any idealist in earnest? 


I’ THE Modernist is to contribute to 
the religious needs of our day he 
must create an adequate dogma in 
harmony with modern tendencies. 
Every great age in religion has had 
to do this and our age will be no ex- 
ception. If we have said anything 
about the higher critics which might 
be construed as unkind, we affirm 
that such has not been our purpose. 
These men have been necessary to 
our age of transition in religion. 
There was much superstition that 
had to be cleared away and much 
dogma which was proclaimed on the 
authority of the inspired word of 
God which could not justify its claim. 
But now that the work of the critics 
has been done, the question arises 
whether the Church can create an 


adequate metaphysics on which a 

new theology can be built and which 

= be a satisfying explanation of 
igious experience. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, in his re- 
cently published book, Religious 
Liberty, utters a severe criticism 
against the Church, declaring that it 
has surrendered its search for truth 
and that the Fundamentalists are in 
possession in all the | fields. 
“To-day the to all the 
denominations have retired. Not a 
notable figure remains in the field. 
. . . The movement to give us a 
liberated Church has bolted and 
collapsed.” We do not think the situa- 
tion is quite as black as Dr. Dieffen- 
bach points out. Yet if we grant his 
contention, it does not follow that 
we are to accept his explanation of 
the cause of this disastrous retreat. 


FuNDAMENTALISM is entrenched 
in the Churches, it is only because 
men are reluctant to break away 
from old moorings until they are 
iven something better. Modernism 
as failed to give us a Gospel to be 
preached. It is true that it has cleared 
the way for the creation of such a 
Gospel, destroying much of the 
“higher foolishness” that has ac- 
cumulated about religion; but the 
day has come for the philosopher to 
build upon the critic and to create a 
message of good news for a genera- 
tion that has been looking for bread 
and has been given a stone. The ho 
of the Church is in neither the 
Modernist nor the Fundamentalist, 
but in the man who can translate 
religious experience into the thought- 
forms of our day and through this 
language can the lives of men 


with a new hope. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES MUST DO 


Religion must prove its worth 
through the experience of the reality 
of the object worshiped. If we could 
prove by reason the existence of 
God, we might still have a God who 
is no real help to us. The astronomer 
might prove by abstract mathemat- 
ics that there is a sun, yet the sun 
would not be real to us until we could 
feel its warmth. The final test of our 
religion will not be whether our logic 
is conclusive, but whether our wor- 
ship is satisfying. 

The worship of the Christian 
Church, during the past centuries, 
has gathered largely around the 
pee of the forgiveness of sins. It 

ad reality to the worshiper because 
__ his whole conception of God and man 
made forgiveness the chief issue of 
life. It conceived of the world as a 
vast court. God was the Judge; man 
was the guilty culprit who had sinned 
in his first parent, Adam, and has 
continued to sin ever since. He was 
under condemnation and justly de- 
served the punishment which had 
been given to him. His greatest need 
was to escape this doom and when 
the Church, through its sacraments 
and theology, offered a way of escape, 
it was providing what was vital to 
man. It made possible escape from 
future doom and the winning of 
future happiness. ‘ 


Bz the light of our belief in an 
evolving world and our faith in 
Deity immanent in the process, we 
no longer regard this world as a court 
of justice nor God as the Judge. Our 
world is not primarily a place where 
rewards and punishments are dis- 
pensed to the righteous and the 
wicked, but a place where the chief 
object of life is to adjust itself to its 
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environment. We know that life sur- 
vives only as it is able to meet and fit 
itself to the world in which it lives. 
It must be remembered that our en- 
vironment is not a static, dead-level 
world, but a world that is always 
changing, becoming more complex 
and requiring greater complexity and 
richness of life in the individual who 
is to meet it. What was environment, 
for instance, to the passengers on the 
Mayflower would be a very simple 
affair compared to the man who lives 
in New York in this generation. The 
requirements to meet the world of 
New York, with its complexity of 
business, social and political rela- 
tionships, are much greater than the 
needs of the Pilgrim community. 


HE question arises, does the 
T church, through its worship, 
have anything to offer that will 
enable man to fit himself into this 
environment and build a_ better 
world? Can the Church meet men 
who have ceased to think of their 
world in the ancient fashion and who 
are now intent upon building a man- 
hood and a womanhood which will 
make a better social order? The 
present day dramatization of mediz- 
valism is offered to a generation that 
has ceased to be medieval. The wor- 
ship of the Church must be more 
than a sacred concert or a religious 
lecture, if it is to meet the present 
day needs. Through its worship it 
must lift men to a new level of life, 
iving to them the consciousness that 
it fits them to meet present demands 
and overcome the drag of the past, 
and send them forth fitted to build a 
new and better world. 
We do not forget that not all men 
are builders. There are wounded 
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souls, men who have lost in the battle 
of life, who have been cut and scarred 
by their sins and who are crying, “O 
wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me?” Sorrow frequently 
leaves a sting that numbs life and 
makes the future dark and unpromis- 
ing. Disappointment takes courage 
from many lives and leaves them 
crippled along the way. Such people 
reach for cosmic support. They want 
a God who is a place of refuge in the 
time of trouble. Religion has always 
offered to such people a way of 
escape and it is not conceivable that 
any religion can long survive which 
does not offer help to the submerged 
in spirit. On the other hand, worship 
must never create a race of lazy men 
who excuse the ills and shortcomings 
of society by removing from men the 
responsibility to correct these evils, 
and push it on to the inscrutable 
mystery. 

There is probably no danger that 
the Church will cease to speak of 
hope for the broken-hearted; but 
until the Church, through its wor- 
ship, arouses men to go forth as co- 
workers with God for the creation of 
a more livable world, there will al- 
ways be a much larger proportion of 
sufferers on the earth than there is 
any need to be. 


orsHIP, both in the Roman 

Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, has lost many of the 
most intelligent Christians because 
the fundamental idea upon which 
it rests is no longer real to them. 
It no longer brings to them a feel- 
ing of the presence of God because 
it still presents God in the garb 
they have discarded. Protestants 
go to church and become an au- 
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dience, a group of listeners. They 
no longer pray, but listen to the 
minister pray. They wait restlessly 
through the “opening service” for 
the sermon to begin. Professor Pratt, 
writing of the Catholic service, says: 
“In Italy and France, for example, 
there are a great many good men — 
nominally Catholics — to whom the 
Mass is simply foolishness. To them, 
the Latin mumbling of the priest is a 
useless repetition, and the incense 
and candles are a kind of earnest non- 
sense. Not believing strongly or at 
all in the Real Presence . . . they 
fail to get anything out of the serv- 
ice, hence they stay away.” 
a 
OTHING can be more evident 
than the fact that both Prot- 
estants and Catholics remain away 
from the Church because they feel 
the meaninglessness of the worship, 
yet retain a feeling of sympathy 
with the Church. They would like 
to see it offer them something real 
and they believe it could do so. 
But the Church fails to give them 
what they ask. 

Before the Church will meet this 
need it must break with the past and 
clearly recognize and define what its 
task is. This will not be easy to ac- 
complish. The Church has never yet 
seriously undertaken the task of 
lifting the present world to the 
emergent level of Deity as it was 
manifested in the moral attitude of 
Jesus. The actual degeneration of the 
Church began when she conquered 
Rome. For generations she had not 
given any thought to the redemption 
of the present world. She expected 
daily that all governments on earth 


would suddenly come to an end, 
Christ would return and the faithful 
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would be taken by Him to His eter- 
nal kingdom. But, as the generations 

and Christ did not return, and 
as the Church became a ruler over 
the secular affairs of Rome, and 
Christians turned to the creation 
of government and the social struc- 
ture, then they faced the question 
as to what manner of men they 
should be as they undertook these 
tasks. 


HE moral standards of the Christ 

seemed too high for mortal men 
to follow. The result was that they 
remained churchly in their dogmas 
and became secular in their conduct. 
The ethics of the pagan European 
became their ethics, while their 
lips mumbled the ritual and the- 
ple of the Church. As statesmen, 
as social builders and in_ their 
private life, they followed the ways 
of their barbarian inheritance, while 
they took the Mass as their guaran- 
ty of salvation from future torment. 
The statesmen of Europe, for the 
most part Churchmen, have never 
risen above the trickery and selfish- 
ness of their early forbears, and the 
Church, whenever it has entered the 
temporal realm, has made no at- 
tempt to rise above the moral level of 
contemporary life. It is much more 
than a half truth that Christianity 
has never yet been tried. Until the 
Church sincerely faces this fact and 
has the courage to attempt to bring 
the world to a new level of life, it will 
have no leadership to offer men who 
are crying for a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

It is the task. of the Church to 
bring men to the realization of a 
world that has Creative Purpose at 
the heart of it, a living God Who is 


the Power by which emergents 
emerge. No wonder men feel they 
have been given a stone when the 
whole liturgy of the Church drags 
them away to the conception of a 
God Who apparently has nothing to 
do with the making of. the present 
world and Whose only function 
seems to be that of a parole officer 
who gets them out of prison. The 
man of our day waits for a new wor- 
ship that will send him back to his 
task with the feeling that he is work- 
ing through mechanism with a God 
Who is in the whole process, Who has 
been manifesting His glory through 
successive levels of moral values, 
that the Deity in the process of na- 
ture and history has burst upon the 
world at a new level in the Christ, a 
level of love and good-will, toward 
which all the nations look for de- 
liverance. 


OTHING can have any place in 
N the worship of the future which 
does not make man feel that he re- 
ceives in the Church a motivation 
which will enable him to dedicate his 
life to the task of building a world of 
which he has learned through the cul- 
tural agencies and the idealism of his 
time. Instead of causing him to feel 
when he enters the Church that he 
has entered into an atmosphere 
which is foreign to the world with 
which his daily life has made him 
familiar, he must find that the 
Church is a place where his whole 
life, and that of the world which he 
has temporarily left behind, are 
lifted into the presence of God and 
that he is fitted through worship to 
make the world to which he will 
return more Godlike. 

Added to the work of education 
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must come the work of motivation. 
This is the most important function 
of worship. The man who is brought 
into the presence of the God of moral 
values must rise with his lips touched 
by the coals from the altar, cryi 
from the depth of his awakened soul, 
“Here am I; send me.” Instead of 
making him feel his helplessness in 
the winning of his salvation, he must 
be made to feel that he is a crusader, 
who by the help of the indwelling 
Deity can yet make a world which 
will be a more glorious manifestation 
of the Divine Striver at the heart of 
the evolving social order. 


— of erecting miracle, either 
of nature or grace, as the centre of 
worship, the Church must place the 
Christ of moral idealism as the centre 
of its worship. The Virgin Birth, the 
Immaculate Conception, the miracle 
of the Mass and the Resurrection be- 
long to a conception of Deity that 
once played an important part in the 
life ot 2 nations, but miracle belongs to 
an age that has passed. Miracle failed 
to lead the Church to answer its 
prayer, “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” From the days when the 
Church became triumphant in Rome, 
exalting dogma and sacrament to the 
rank of first importance, the Church 
lost its moral idealism and left its 
membership to walk the ways of 
secularism in the affairs of life. The 
world has passed beyond the dogmas 
and sacraments which grew out of 
Greek metaphysics and the mystery 
religions and now asks for the very 
idealism which the Church has so 
long neglected. The day has come 
when the Church must again place 
the ethical Christ at the centre of its 
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worship, that the worshipers may be 
lifted to a moral level for which the 
world longs as it confronts war and 
discord between nations. 

The only sure way of leading man 
to such an end is to inspire him 
to turn with enthusiasm to a life 
of positive and constructive moral 
values. In proportion as a new mind 
possesses him and a new motivation 
comes to him from the realization of 
that mind, he will be redeemed from 
his past and set his face toward a 
better future. 

Such worship will not create in 
man a feeling of safety but a mood of 
adventure. This is the point of most 
radical departure from the past. 
Worship, to satisfy our day, must 
create the spirit of courageous ad- 
venture. 


EAK-MINDED people may enter 
W the Church to _~ lulled to 


sleep, but le who have an 

strength of are “willing 
take the universe to be really 
dangerous, without backing out and 
crying ‘no play’.” They know they 
are not alone in the adventure. There 
are other le to help them. They 
believe there is also a God to aid in 
the battle. God is only one force 
among many, but He is a very real 
Power Who worketh in men to will 
and to do for His good pleasure. By 
all the forces together, if men are 
faithful, a better world may be won. 
Men wait for the Church to unite all 
these agents, to make life one great 
adventure, that evils may not be 
treated by imaginary remedies, but 
that they may be dropped overboard, 
one by one, and, thus far, that the 
world may be saved from moral and 


social tragedy. 
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On an Ozark Store-Porch 


By CuHarites Morrow WILson 


There, in a golden haze of do-nothing, you find men who 
lazily ignore your modern world, who feed and 
fatten upon an ancient spirit of mirth 


kindly soul and a neighborly 

one. He is a keen observer and 
a good listener, grasping in large, 
casual measures what life brings him 
of waiting, of pity and of specula- 
tion. He is a sentient philosopher. 
He is interested in storm and sun- 
shine and growth and earth, the 
primitive enduring interests of our 
race. 

The breed, I have no doubt, is 
found everywhere in these United 
States where a store with a porch is 
to be found. But the type which I 
have particularly in mind, which I 
love to watch and to whose words 
I will attend while far more impor- 
tant issues go uncared for, lives in 
the Ozarks. In those pleasant and not 
too precipitous hills I have come to 
know the gentleman of the store 

rch as one who has the spirit of 

ughter within him. He laughs at 
ambling drolleries, at stray turns of 
irony, at verbal horseplay and ab- 
surdity. He has a jocundity tethered 
so securely to his vitals that it en- 
dures even as the generations. It 
suffices grandfather and father as 
well as son that Uncle Ameriky 


Ts store-porch American is a 


Hansen got religion at the Schooner 
Bald revival meeting only to lose it 
again when his buggy bounced down 
a couple of ledge boulders and broke 
a left fore wheel; that Aunt Marthy 
Pippitt set twenty-six hens and 
hatched three pullets and three 
hundred and ninety-six roosters; that 
Parson Milsap absent-mindedly ate 
a mink in place of a gray squirrel. 
Slight enough causes of fn and 
trite perhaps, but satisfying and 
often as colorful as noonday sun on a 
whiteoak forest. 


«yo I know Bill Stallins? Why, 

D that there creek was named 
after him. He’s been right puny this 
winter but he’s perter now. He’d 
killed ninety-nine bar in his lifetime 
and war fixin’ fur another hunt when 
he tok sick with a misery in the stum- 
mick. The doctor told him he’d got 
to die. But he prayed the good Lord 
to raise him up to kill jest one more 
bar. And shore enough He done it.” 

The Ozarks are old hills, forested 
by old timber, a haven for old, 
laughing ways of living. They were 
first peopled by English and Scotch 
Irish, directly or generally from 
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habitants’ humor, as one encounters 
it on the store porches of such drolly 
named hill villages as Loafer’s Glory, 
Belindy’s Aprons, Squabble Creek 
and Monkey Run, has that leisurely, 
earthy quality which I like to be- 
lieve was characteristic of England 
in the days of Elizabeth. A humor 
little curbed by sophistries or finesse, 
washed over with a golden haze of 
do-nothing. 


N THE Ozark backhills you are in 
I another world. You can tramp for 
a week along woodland paths or 
half-forgotten roads without sight- 
ing an automobile; you find century- 
old villages in counties untouched by 
railroads and but lightly touched by 
wagon roads; counties without high 
schools; counties wherein one-room 
school houses are far scattered and 
becoming fewer. But there are also 
sun-flooded hills and swaying acres 
of tiger lilies and fields of goldenrod 
and wild daisies. The rivers are 
youthful and joyous. —— cows, 
dangling their copper bells, munch 
at road-side pastures and long- 
snouted razor-backs roam in quest of 
grass and grubs. 

You may be tramping alone un- 
suspectingly, when at once the 
road widens and there you are come 
to town, in Red Star, or Blue Eye 
or Loafer’s Glory or whatever the 
name may be. The chances are that 
you will see a general merchandise 
store with a high front porch, ap- 


proachable at either end by a ram- 
shackle flight of steps. 

The scene, we shall say, is Kenni- 
cott’s store at Blue Eye, a situation 
but slightly commercial, an oasis of 
abundant time. The ensemble in- 
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cludes Dave Beatty, Forgy Dell, 
Marcus Feitz, Henstep Creaseley, 
Tola Summerlin, Homer Bullteeter, 
Homer’s hired boy, Bill Skeats, and 
the store-keeper. These occupy poul- 
try crates and such. They whittle 
matches into infinitesimal slivers. 
They draw strange diagrams on the 
dusty porch floor and whistle tunes 
which take after nothing in particu- 
lar. They indulge in slight sounds, 
twitterings, slow gyrations, sundry 
slight parleyings, patterings of feet, 
uproarious yawnings, and unforetold 
stretchings in the forms of capital 
x’s and Y’s. 


HEIR relish for the wise-crack in- 

evitably forthcoming is enhanced 
a dozen-fold by such an interlude of 
speculative waiting. For illustration 
we will say that the first to speak is 
Bill Skeats— for hired boys are 
among the most frequent sources of 
store-porch mirth. 

Bill Skeats, then, sitting in sunny 
oblivion on the lowest estate of the 
store-porch steps, opens in dialect 
at his boss: eae 

“Homer, how’d hit do for me to 
ride your hoss home?” 

The employer quivers. 

“O, it wouldn’t do so » I’ve 
got to ride him myse’f.” Then with 
soft ripple of merriment: “‘Mought 
be you would walk alongside me 
though.” 

“No, I reckon I’d better jest be 
pattin’ on down the road now. If 
I was to walk aside you I’d have to 
open and shet ever’ gate and fence 
gap between here and thar.” 

There is hearty and freely given 
laughter. The afternoon’s jocund 
flow has begun. Homer faces un- 
steadily towards his lolling hired help. 
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“By the way, how come it you 
ain’t workin’ today?” 

The youth readjusts his battered 
felt hat and takes his revenge. 

“W’y, I was workin’, bit I got 
hurt. You see I was plowin’ corn in 
that fur squirrel nal and drexly I 
come to the end of the field... . I 
fell off .. . and wranched my knee.” 


TORE-PORCH humor of the Ozarks 
hangs upon pegs that are un- 
ashamedly obvious: the old —_ 
man who can’t get any satisfaction 
out of reading the dictionary because 
it changes the subject too often; the 
itinerant parson who agrees that a 
spring wagon and a span of mules are 
fool-proof but not necessarily damn- 
fool-proof; the upbrush politician 
who craves a postmastership within 
easy walking distance of a distillery; 
the clodhopper who overwhelms the 
school teacher’s suggestion that the 
burning of Mart Miller’s barn must 
have been the work of an incendiary 
with “Incendiary, hell! Somebody 
sot it.” Store-porch humor carries an 
amiable plentitude, too, of anec- 
dotes of stupidity and quaint un- 
knowingness. 

The sheriff of a brush county in 
Southwestern Missouri was forming 
a to recapture a depraved cul- 
prit who had broken jail while the 
defender of justice was investigating 
the merits of a finding of moonshine. 
A store-porch commentator reported 
that the fugitive had spent half the 
afternoon strolling about the village; 
that he had last been seen taking out 
westward down the old wire road. 
Then the observing countryman 


added that he had personally seen 
the sheriff pass by the escaped 
prisoner not an hour before. The 
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upholder of sovereign justice ad- 
mitted it. 

“O, yes, yes! I seed him all right — 
assed him on the town branch 
ridge a while after dinner-time — 

passed him and spoke howdy to him. 
But I didn’t know the low hound 
reprobate was out of jail!” 

The store-porcher relishes so sim- 
ple an episode as that of the rural lad 
and his first banana. The youth from 
Hog Eye was taking his first train 
ride and when the newsman came 
through acclaiming ‘“‘chawklets — 
bernanners!” the mountain lad in- 
vested readily in the latter. On a 
subsequent round the seller stopped 
to inquire after the qualities of his 
wares. 

“Well, mister, I can’t say so boda- 
ciously much fer it. In the first place 
it was mainly all cob and when I’d 
throwed that away what little they 
was left was bitter and sort of 
‘onery to eat.” 


T= there is the humor of verbal 
helplessness, of drifting thought 
and inept and laborious correction. 

“As a songer I ain’t so good.” A 
depressed and self-corrective silence. 
“As a singster I’m a failure. I always 
feel wuss when I commence to sang, 
and so do them about me.” 

And sometimes the gentleman of 
the store-porch is tickled almost be- 
se endurance by no more than a 

udicrous jumbling of words, a par- 
ticularly complete non sequitur. 

“T seen a barber in Missouri who 
hadn’t any teeth — not a tooth in 
his head. But that feller could play a 
bass drum better than anybody I 
ever see.” 

He is, too, enormously amused by 
ignorance of rural ways, by unfamil- 
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iarity with the dictates of soil and 
season which he himself knows so 
well. The outlander who figures to 
get rich off a few slanting acres of 
stump ground; the new-comer who 
would bear down on his plow shares, 
tie up fodder with string, buckle the 
throat-latch of a bridle before he set 
the bit, undertake to keep the birds 
from his cherries or the squirrel from 
his corn— such a yahoo provides 
material for slow perceptive smiles 
based upon first-hand understandin 
of the ways and wiles of wooded hi 
and brushy dale. 


HE conversation on the store- 
‘keotk had drifted around to the 
chinch bugs, which had descended 
upon the tasseling corn in leech- 
ing multitudes. The drummer from 
Saint Looie wanted to know what a 
chinch bug looked like. 

“You say it’s no bigger than a 
seed tick?” 

Nods and salivary assent. 
“Why I wouldn’t have my crops 
out by a little thing like that.” 
he sitters nudged one another 
and one soberly asked what the com- 
mercial ambassador might figure to 
do about it. 

“Do about it? Why, I’d get me a 
good two-handed brush and frail em 
off my place.” 

The store-porch humorist is not, of 
course, above a pun, and more than 
occasionally he achieves one of 
which a wit could be proud. An old 
codger from about Red Star was 
telling of his family: 

“Yes suh, they come three boys, 
then a girl, then another boy. An’ 
what you reckon I called ’em? Well 
suh, I named ’em Matthew, Mark, 


Luke, Ann, John.” 


wi 
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And he knows the value of hy- 
perbole. One time I asked an old 
countryman why he preferred cu- 
shaws (large, crooked squashes) to 

umpkins. He spat. 

“Well suh, if I was to grow pun- 
kins on them slopin’ fields they’d 
likely break loose from the vines and 
roll down and kill somebody. But 
cushaws— they can hook their- 
selves to corn stalks and ketch on.” 


4 store-porch humorist is in no 
wise immune to the potency of 
slap-stick. There is no good reason 
why he should be. Mimicry can also 
put him into high rhapsodies of mirth. 
And the countryside idiot is another 
recurring source of laughter. The 
backwoods have many, many half- 
wits and imbeciles, far more than 
their proportionate share, for there 
are few asylums and intermarriage of 
blood kin is frequent. There is never 
a backwoods countryside without its 
own particular idiot, or to make 
matters the merrier, half-a-dozen 
idiots. These proverbial dissemina- 
tors of truth go about giving birth 
to sayings which range from the 
most ludicrous blabberings to the 
most pertinent veracities. They dis- 
cern and they speak. They opine on 
the sagacity of the schoolmaster, on 
the relative virtues of the rural belles, 
on where the Gulick boys trek after 
nightfall. They put questions and in 
turn are put upon with questions, 
and a time is had by all. 
Half-wit Tom, hot in search of a 
supply of victuals, sets forth the 
one must eat to live. 
ereupon the storekeeper pro : 
“Now Ton, if 
this one I’ll give you a cut of cheese 
and a bellyful of sody crackers. 
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Supposin’ now they is two black- 
snakes, each eighteen inches long. 
Now them two snakes gets into a 
fight and each one starts swallerin’ 
the other at the rate of a inch a 
minute. What would be left at the 
end of eighteen minutes.” 

Tom ogles, hems and speculates. 

“Uhm, a gark, uhm! I don’t 
reckon they’d be nothin’ left.” 

The laughter is general and the 
store-keeper doles out the crackers 
and cheese, a benevolence which he 
would likely have tendered in any 
case. 


HE run of store-porch humor is 
withal a gentle humor, a garnish- 
ment for extensive leisure, corn meal 
mush, sun and rain, dew and moon- 
light and backwoods stillness. It 
rarely carries bitterness. It may be 
brusque but it is seldom vengeful. 
It is sometimes naively risqué but 
seldom ribald. It is rarely ulterior. 
The backwoodsman does not use 
witticisms to sell his hen’s or 
acquire a soft job or swarm with the 
village social bees. He laughs because 
he sees no reason why he should not. 
An example of the kindliness of 
store-porch humor is the anecdote of 
the lad from Gulch Hollow who, on 
first coming to Springdale, was lured 
by the tempting yellowness and likely 
strangeness of the store-window lem- 
ons. He had never seen the fruit 
before and he figured to sample it, 
so he bought a dime’s worth and pro- 
ceeded to try out his purchase. A first 
attempt to bite through the tough 
rind revealed an appalling mistake, 
but before half-a-score of onlookers 
the lad from Gulch Hollow did 
not once hesitate. He ate the first 
lemon whole; not only the first but 
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the second, and—after a careless 
— — the third. Nobody laughed. 

ere was not even the suggestion of 
a smile. The youth addressed a sober 
audience. 

“Yes sir, fer a considerable spell 
I’ve been honin’ to get my fill of 
these here tropical fruits because I 
shorely do pleasure in the flavor of 
’em and bein’ here in Springdale I 
aim to revel in it.” 

Casually, he took his puckering 
lips off towards the village pump, his 
departure unmarred by his 
sensitive spirit unchafed by derision. 

Another time the folks were having 
a moonlight supper up at the Brush 
Ford schoolhouse. Uncle Zeb Hat- 
field, who hadn’t been about any 
fun-makings for a month of lean 
moons, was a bit unsteady and in 
consequence poured buttermilk in- 
stead of cream into his coffee. An 
observing farm wife moved to fetch * 
him another mug. Uncle Zeb would 
be the subject of no such bother. He 
blew at the murky fluid with com- 
posure and assured the assembled 
celebrants that he invariably took 
buttermilk in his coffee. Steady faces 
accepted this declaration. There was 
not even an adolescent snigger. 


TORE-PORCH humor has a subtle 
side, too. The commoner from 
Low Gap Ford is capable of a gen- 
uine cerebral chuckle now and then; 
more capable, perhaps, than his town 
brother. Not because he has a 
heaven-given superiority of intelli- 
gence, but because his life is more 
generous in its servings of leisure and 
occasions for cogitation. But in 
general the store-porch humorist 
most enjoys simple drolleries. 
He enjoys Aunt Lulu Pettigrew’s 
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complaint of a pain in her abomi- 
nable muscles or her contention 
that most of her kinfolks have died 
of nobility — (debility). He relishes 
such picturesque generalities as those 
of Judge Patton of East Kentucky 
who offered these instructions to his 


“Gentlemen, whenever you see a 
big over-grown buck settin’ at the 
mouth of some holler or at the fork 
of some road, with a big slouch hat 
on, a blue collar, a celluloid rose in 
his coat lapel and a banjo strung 
acrost his chest, fine that man, 
gentlemen! Fine ’im! Because if he 
ain’t already done somethin’ he 
blame soon will.” 


E ENJoys hearing that the Tan- 
H nehill child assured his younger 
brother that if he’d only behave and 
stop hollerin’ he could watch the old 
gent fall off the hay wagon or the 
saying of Mose Thorpe who hadn’t 
done a lick of work in half a century, 
“You know I’m mighty thankful I 
ain’t one of them city perlicemen. 
It must be awful tejus to be hangin’ 
aroun’ all the time, jest loiterin’;” 
or even that of the benign old 

arson, on being directed by a 

urtle Grove roughneck to innu- 
merable perditions answered, “Gentle 
stranger, your slightest wish ex- 
pressed in such courteous language is 
to me a command”; or instances 
such as that of the thrifty old lady 
of didactic leanings who remon- 
strated with the little boys for 
snitching a pocketful of pears and by 
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way of benevolent emphasis assured 
them that if they would only be 
forward and honest about it and 
bring along something to take the 
fruit home in, she would be glad to 
give them the pears, and who was 
aced within five minutes by young- 
sters bearing an old-style clothes 
basket capable of holding at least 


two bushels. 


gee is an ephemeral freshness 
to backwoods humor due in part 
to its nearness to the vital earth; in 
part to the ways of its perpetrators 
— their slowness of speech and droll 
manceuvring of expression; their 
postures and inflections and sundry 
sorts of quaintness which cannot be 
expressed even in the most obliging 
of type. The majority of store-porch 
jests are neither scrupulously original 
nor sparklingly clever. They are 
mere earthy cracks which, once 
sprung continue springing. Often 
enough as I have said a store-porch 
gem will shine for generations. And 
this is the easier to understand when 
you understand that in the Ozarks, 
one generation is very much like 
another. There, during the past 
three decades, the population has 
hardly increased at al, and its indi- 
viduals have changed to no greater 
extent. They continue the same 
languid, leisurely way of living. Their 
social life is made up of the same old 
bazaars, pie-suppers, hay-rides, barn 
warmin’s. Why should not the humor 
of such people as these be made up of 
the same old jests? 


My Pickpocket’s Day In Court 


By Frank D. Loomis 


A Chicago banker’s little adventure with an habitual offender 
sets him to comparing our antiquated jury system with 
modern progress in other fields 


experience in criminal procedure, 

the incidents of which are freshly 
and vividly in mind. These incidents 
were not unusual, but are, I am as, 
sured, normal and fair illustrations 
of what is happening every day. 
Their course ran true to average form 
and was completed in good time. 
Their result was not extreme nor un- 
expected. As a social study the ex- 
perience was illuminating. 

Six months I had my pocket 
picked. I was riding on a crowded 
street car, hanging to a strap in front 
of a seat which ran lengthwise of the 
car. Suddenly I was disturbed by the 
unusual behavior of a man standing 
slightly to my left and rear who 
brushed past me at my left side, 
motioned to a woman on the seat to 
crowd over and sat down in front 
of me. His rudeness to the woman at- 
tracted my attention no less than 
hers. I looked at him closely. The 
sallowness of his complexion, his 
puffed lips and peculiar, large eyes 
impressed me. He was lame in one 
leg. There was an unwrapped electric 
bulb protruding from one of his 
overcoat pockets and he had a soiled 


I HAVE just completed a course of 


paper bundle in his hands, as if he 
might be carrying home a loaf of 
stale bread. 

An hour later I discovered that a 
small roll of bills — six one-dollar 
bills — was missing from my left 
trousers pocket. Instantly my mind 
flashed back to the incident on the 
street car — that was the time, I felt 
certain, when the money had been 
taken. 


XASPERATING as such an experi- 
E ence is, my first inclination was 
to ignore it; the amount of money 
taken was too small to worry over. 
But as a measure of protection to 
others, I decided to report the inci- 
dent to the street car company. This 
I did by letter the following morning. 
I was surprised to receive a reply 
stating that my description fitted 
exactly a notorious pickpocket — 
name, aliases, police record number: 
included — that the company would 

ut inspectors on the line to watch 
for this man, and that the case was 
being reported to the city detective 
bureau. 

A month later I received a tele- 
phone call from the detective bureau 
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asking me to come to the police 
station and look over some men who 
had been picked up. I went and a 
group of about a dozen prisoners 
was marched before me. Near the 
head of the line was the man I had 
seen on the street car. 


EXT morning at ten I was in the 
N police court for the hearing. 
While waiting for the case to be 
called I talked with one of the detec- 
tives who had arrested the man. He 
showed me the police record. The 
prisoner had been a_ professional 
pickpocket for many years, had 
served time in various city work- 
houses and reformatories and in two 
different State prisons. The detec- 
tives had found him and another 
well-known pickpocket “working” 
in the crowds at a busy transfer cor- 
ner at the evening rush hour. He said 
that several of the men I had seen in 


the =~ were pickpockets. They 


had been found working; they would 
be held for a few days, then, if no one 
came to identify them, they would 
have to be released. After a month or 
so they would probably be picked up 
again and thus the arrest-release 
process would be repeated indefi- 
nitely until evidence of some particu- 
lar theft could be found and proved. 

The detective complained of the 
difficulty of securing convictions, 
even when evidence was avail- 
able and there seemed every cer- 
tainty of guilt. He said most profes- 
sional thieves belong to some kind 
of a ring and have ample funds for 
defense. I would probably be ap- 
proached, as many witnesses are, 
and urged for reasons of sympathy 
or by other methods to drop the 
case. He said it would doubtless be 
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very annoying to go through with it, 
because of the many hearings, con- 
tinuances, delays, but he urged the 
importance of the public service — 
that it was more necessary to give 
testimony in such a case than to 
serve on any jury. 

When the man was brought in 
before the police magistrate his 
lawyer appeared also. The detective 
presented his evidence, I presented 
mine, and the lawyer began to argue 
that the case should be postponed, as 
he had had only a short time in 
which to talk to his client. The 
magistrate weighed the evidence, 
ignored the argument and promptly 
ordered the man bound over to the 
Grand Jury under $5,000 bond. 


Ive weeks later, I appeared before 
the Grand Jury. This was in an- 
swer to a summons, one copy of 
which had been sent by messenger to 
my house twenty miles from the cen- 
tre of the city and another copy de- 
livered to my down-town office. The 
detective called me by telephone also. 
The summons said that I should be 
at the office of the Grand Jury at 
g.00 A.M.; the detective said it would 
not be n to come until ten, 
as that is the hour when all the courts 
and the Grand Jury begin business. 
I was there at ten. The outer offices 
were crowded with people who were 
waiting to be called as witnesses. 
The detective spoke to one of the 
clerks with the result that after a 
wait of only about thirty minutes I 
was called before the Grand Jury 
and told my short story. The man 
was indicted. 
Seven weeks elapsed before the 
next hearing of the case, which was 
before a judge of the County Crimi- 


nal Court. For this hearing also I 
received two copies of the summons 
— one at my house, one at my office. 
I happened to be at home on the 
Saturday afternoon when the sum- 
mons was brought to my house. It 
was a bitter cold day, the tempera- 
ture below zero, and the streets were 
covered with a glare of ice so slippery 
that very few automobiles were 
venturing out. The messenger had 
driven out from the sheriff’s office. 
The sheriff is a friend of mine. A few 
days later, in his office, not knowing 
that I was concerned in any criminal 
case, he was telling me how heavily 
his staff was over-worked. He com- 
plained particularly about the serv- 
ing of summonses. The courts had 
been working vigorously to clear up 
the criminal docket which was far 
behind and the jail was over-crowded. 
In order to get the summonses out 
on time, the sheriff said his men had 
had to work nights and all day 
Saturdays and Sundays until they 
were worn out. He had petitioned for 
additional men and was urging all 
his friends to use their influence with 
the County Board to get an appropri- 
ation. The County Board complained 
that it had no more money. It had 
used its power of taxation to the legal 
limit, and tax-payers were complain- 
ing bitterly. 


N THIS first trial before the Crimi- 
nal Court, the accused came in 
from jail without a lawyer. He told 
the judge that he had written to the 
man whom he wanted to engage (a 
well-known criminal lawyer) but had 
received a reply stating that the law- 
yer was ill, out of the city. The man 
said he thought this lawyer would be 
back in two or three weeks. The 
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judge asked to see the letter which 
explained that the lawyer might be 
absent for months and might not 
resume practice at all and advised 
the accused to get another lawyer. 
The judge then said he would ap- 
point a lawyer to represent the de- 
fendant and the case was postponed 
for two weeks. 

Another double summons — one 
to the house, one to the office. All 
summonses read that I was to ap- 
pear in court at 9.00. I went, of course, 
at ten. This second trial morning 
found this particular branch of the 
Criminal Court engaged in an im- 
portant case. This would probably 
continue for some days — the court 
could not take up anything else. So a 
number of minor cases, including 
mine, were quickly disposed of by 
sending them back to the Chief 
Justice “for reassignment.” Another 
delay. 


HREE weeks later, in answer to 

two more summonses, I was in 
the court room of the Chief Justice. 
The defendant was there, brought in 
from jail, also the lawyer appointed 
by the court to defend him. But now 
the man complained that he did not 
want this lawyer — he had another 
lawyer in mind whom he wished to 
retain, but, as it appeared, he had 
not yet made any effort to get in 
touch with him. He said he had not 
known his case was to be called so 
soon. The judge said he would not 
give the defendant much more time. 
He set the case for trial ten days 
later. 

On the morning appointed, at ten 
o’clock, we were again all in court — 
the defendant, the lawyer appointed 
by the court (the man had been un- 
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able to get his own lawyer), detec- 
tives and myself. There were many 
cases “on the call” that morning. 
The court room was full of lawyers 
and witnesses, the bailiff’s room was 
full of jail inmates. It is the first 
duty of the Chief Justice to assign 
cases to the thirteen (or more) 
branches of the Criminal Court, 
effort being made to assign them as 
conveniently as possible, and the 
Chief Justice himself keeping some. 
A number of cases were so assigned, 
the entire party of lawyers, witnesses 
and defendants (the latter in charge 
of sheriff’s deputies) going thereupon 
to the other court rooms. Finally the 
Chief Justice had a few cases to be 
tried in his own court and as a case 
ahead of ours was ready for trial 
we were told to come back at two in 
the afternoon. 

At two, we found that the case 
ahead of us was not yet finished — 
it promised to drag out for some time 
— so our case was then assigned to 
one of the other courts—to the 
very judge who had first had it. 
In that court we found a trial in 
progress, but at half-past three it was 
finished and we were called. 


T THIS interesting juncture the 
defendant’s attorney came to 

the Assistant State’s Attorney and 
offered to advise the defendant to 
‘mon guilty to petty larceny —a 
esser crime than charged in the 
indictment since picking a pocket is 
in its nature, regardless of the 
amount taken, a grand larceny. The 
petty larceny would carry a sen- 
tence of not more than one year in the 
city workhouse—the penalty in 
our State for grand larceny is one to 
ten years in State prison. The detec- 


tives and I were quickly called into 
conference. They and the Assistant 
State’s Attorney advised that the 
lesser plea be accepted. They thought 
it exceedingly doubtful if we would 
secure a conviction before a jury. 
The recommendation was presented 
to the judge. He hesitated. He said 
he was aware of the difficulty of 
convicting a pickpocket, but in view 
of this man’s record and of his men- 
ace to the public peace and safety, 
he thought he ought to be put to trial 
for the longer sentence. The case 
went to trial, 


B” the case presented to the jay 
was a much different case from 
that considered by the judge. The de- 
fendant himself was not put on the 
witness stand, so, under the laws of 
our State, no reference could be 
made in any way to his record or to 
the fact that he was a known pick- 
pocket. I was not allowed to refer to 
the contents of the letter I had writ- 
ten to the street car company or to 
the letter I had received from them. 
Stripped of these important consid- 
erations, my evidence on the witness 
stand amounted simply to this: 
that on a crowded steet car on an 
afternoon nearly six months before 
this defendant had brushed past me 
and had sat down in front of me; 
that an hour later I discovered the 
loss of six dollars and suspected this 
defendant. The detective could tes- 
tify only that late one afternoon on a 
crowded street corner he had ar- 
rested this man and another man be- 
cause he suspected that they might 
be pickpockets. 

Now the defendant’s lawyer, after 
the trial was over, frankly told me he 
had no doubt that this defendant, 
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probably with the aid of an accom- 
plice, had actually picked my pocket. 
But he did not talk that way before 
the jury. To them he derided the 
Assistant State’s Attorney for his 
amazing ignorance of law and his 
disregard of human rights in asking 
for a conviction on such trivial and 
inconsequential evidence. How would 
they, the members of the jury, feel, 
he asked, if after riding on a crowded 
street car they should be accused of 
picking some one’s pocket because 
some hours later that one discovered 
he had lost some money? He called 
attention to the law and its tradi- 
tion, developed over hundreds of 
years, as a safeguard against injustice 
and persecution and emphasized 
that any man accused of crime must 
be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty beyond all possibility of doubt. 
He argued that the proof submitted 
was absurd. 


incE the lawyer himself knew 
S facts about this case which the 


jury did not know — which he, tak- 


ing advantage of the technical rules 
of procedure, would not permit them 
to know—since he himself had 
recommended and his client had con- 
sented to plead guilty to the charge 
upon conditions involving a light 
sentence; since he himself later ac- 
knowledged to me that he had no 
doubt the defendant was guilty, it 
is apparent that this lawyer regarded 
the trial by jury as a farce. In kee 
ing with this farce, the jury promptly 
brought in a verdict of not guilty and 
the defendant with the rest of us 
walked out. 

As I review the incidents of this 
case, the various appearances, hear- 
ings, transfers, and continuances, 


the futile nditures of a great 
deal of public and private time 
and money, I do not find any direct 
fault in any of the officers or courts 
concerned with it. The detective 
bureau, so often blamed for failure 
to find criminals, showed intelli- 
— and commendable fidelity in 
ollowing the case through to its un- 
successful conclusion. The prosecut- 
ing attorneys were earnest, honest 
and industrious. The courts showed 
fairness, courtesy, desire to avoid 
unnecessary delays, sincerity in pro- 
tecting the rights both of society and 
of the accused individual. And yet, 
reviewing the matter as a whole 
from a practical standpoint, the 
system seems hopelessly archaic, in- 
effective, wasteful and stupid. 


OULD any business man or any 
called upon to 
deal with some infraction of disci- 
pline in its own organization have 
ne about the matter in such a cum- 
me way? Would any modern 
Bureau of Charities, assigned such a 
case, have been so hopelessly inept? I 
cannot say that justice and mercy are 
always nicely weighed either in busi- 
ness or in charity; but, laying aside 
for the moment the antiquated rules 
and false assumptions which govern 
our legal criminal processes in favor 
of the simpler and more direct meth- 
ods of business or of charity, what 
might have been an intelligent and 
reasonable procedure in this case? 
First, I imagine, the man’s past 
record would have been sent for. 
Such a case, or any case of misbe- 
havior or irregularity cannot be 
properly understood without some 
knowledge of the individual himself, 
which his record reveals. Then there 
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would have been an assignment to a 
trained case-worker who would have 
proceeded immediately to bring the 
record up to date. It would have been 
considered important to know what 
the man had been doing since his last 
discharge from the State peniten- 
tiary. In the year or more that had 
elapsed had the man had any job at 
any time, or any regular means of 
making a living? Some mercy might 
be due in this connection, for new 
jobs for unskilled men had not been 
plentiful in the past year; moreover 
this man was a cripple, of slight 
physique, and he had for reference 
only a long prison record. Where 
had he been living and with whom 
had he been associating? Had he any 
close relatives or friends of his early 
youth in this vicinity, or elsewhere, 
who might befriend him now? Had 
he shown any disposition to follow a 
regular and industrious life if oppor- 
tunity were given him? 


HEN there is another kind of ex- 

amination which ought to be 
made of any individual who shows 
signs of serious social misbehavior, an 
examination by psychiatrists, ex- 
perts in mental hygiene, to determine 
the state of his health and the state of 
his mind, his conscious or sub-con- 
scious attitude toward life and soci- 
ety. Some course of treatment may 
be needed. 

There is, indeed, machinery pro- 
vided for the collection of just such 
information through the social serv- 
ice bureaus connected with many of 
our criminal courts. They are called 
upon more or less intermittently by 
the courts in relation to the sentenc- 
ing of first offenders and in cases of 
probation. But they are manned 


y by political appointees, largely 
un odie with of technique of 
case-work, unqualified by education 
or character for any constructive 
social service. And whether good or 
bad, they are often utterly ignored by 
the courts. What good are they, 
anyhow, when the entire decision re- 
garding any case, on a plea of not 
guilty, rests wholly and exclusively 
with the jury to whom any facts con- 
cerning the record or life of the ac- 
cused may not be presented unless 
the attorney for the accused, for 

urposes of securing the freedom of 
Fis client, chooses to admit them? 


HE procedure indicated is not 
wholly strange nor unknown in 
some of our modern courts. The Ju- 
venile Court is a Criminal Court, but 
if you are admitted to the room in 
which some case of delinquency is 
being heard you will behold some- 
thing very different from the ordinary 
criminal contest. All the pomp and 
nonsense of a rigid court trial, the 
summoning of witnesses, the testing 
and swearing in of the jury, the 
tricks and arguments of opposing 
counsel, the trials, errors and retrials, 
are abandoned. In a small room at an 
office desk the judge examines the 
record which trained investigators 
have brought in, he confers with the 
arents and friends of the accused 
y, with the doctor, the psychiatrist 
or the social worker, he talks inform- 
ally with the boy and then decides, 
often with the concurrence of all 
concerned, on the treatment to be 
ordered, both for the good of the boy 
and for the adequate protection of 
society. 
The idea is spreading. Similar pro- 
cedure is now bllowed in some Boys’ 
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Courts, which deal with boys just 
above the Juvenile Court age, boys 
eighteen to twenty-one. It is being 
used also to some extent in Morals 
Courts, where the cases of delinquent 
women and girls are handled. 

But why not apply it in all cases of 
confirmed social delinquency? Given 
such facts the judge should be able 
without much further ado to deter- 
mine what should be done with the 
man now in court. And it is vital that 
he should have such latitude for the 
complexities of modern civilization 
require him to solve a far different 
question from the traditional ques- 
tion which, standing alone, and 
without reference or relation to all 
other questions, has for centuries 
been presented to juries. The ques- 
tion nowadays is not: Did this man 
at a specific time and place then and 
there commit a specific crime, pun- 
ishable under our law by a specific 
sentence? The question now is: Is 
this man, in his present condition 
and his present state of mind, a safe 
man to be allowed his liberty in 


society? 


I" THE tradition of the Common 
Law great emphasis is put upon 
the individual’s right to “liberty of 
the person.” The emphasis in cases of 
chronic crime is somewhat overdone. 
There are many other types of cases 
in which the safety and liberty of 
society at large weigh more heavily. 
If a man is found insane he is 
deprived of his liberty. That is done 
by order of a court, also, and without 
the formality or sanction of a jury 
trial. 

If an individual has the smallpox, 
or scarlet-fever, or diphtheria, he 
is very promptly deprived of his 


liberty and without the formality of 
any court order at all. There would 
be a very drastic court order, issued 
instanter, if the order of the health 
department in such a case were ig- 
nored. Chronic criminality is a form 
of social disease, to be diagnosed and 
treated by specialists; and until a 
cure is effected the diseased indi- 
vidual’s rights to liberty of the person 
are subordinate to the rights and 
liberties of other individuals, just as 
are the rights of the insane man or 
the smallpox patient. 


OREOVER it is a weak and futile 
M assumption of the Common 
Law, out of harmony with present- 
day knowledge of psychology and be- 
havior to suppose that an individual 
may justly be judged upon the basis 
of one act alone. An act is but an inci- 
dent in a man’s life; in a trial for 
crime the whole man is on trial; if 
found guilty the whole man will be 
dealt with; the incident is not justly 
separable from his record. Crimes do 
not come out of the clear sky of a 
man’s life; a crime comes at the end 
of or in connection with a course of 
action which, if properly under- 
stood, must throw great light upon 
the nature and fact of the occurrence 
itself — whether it was a crime or 
only an accident. Hence the Common 
Law’s assumption also that a man is 
innocent until proved guilty is weak 
and false. A man may fairly be pre- 
sumed to continue to do what he has 
been in the habit of doing. 

Trial by jury is a device of the 
Common Law based upon all the 
above assumptions and upon the 
further assumption that a man when 
accused is, through the jury, to be 
tried by his “peers.” When the jury 
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system was first established in Eng- 
land, the travelling court and the 
prosecuting attorneys were repre- 
sentatives of the Crown. The jury, 
as a measure of protection, wasmade 
up of neighbors and peers of the ac- 
cused, men who could understand him 
and his way of living. If accused of 
stealing a pig from the Baron, these 
peers could judge fairly whether the 
man had really stolen the pig, 
whether it had merely strayed into 
his herd, or whether perhaps it were 
justly his pig. If the Crown or the 
Barons sought to encroach upon the 
man’s rights, or, under pretext of 
crime, to drive him from his land, 
the jury of his peers could detect and 
resist the attempt. 


ONDITIONS are very different to- 
C day. Our judges and our prose- 
cuting attorneys are elected by the 
people from among the people — 
they are no more than peers of the 
people. They are elected because they 
are supposed to be and usually are 
honest, competent, and earnestly de- 
sirous of defending the rights of all 
the people. They are qualified, as 
peers, to uphold and maintain the 
rights of all the people. 

Over and against these judges and 
officers, chosen deliberately 
y the people, competent and ex- 
perienced in the important business 
of dealing with professional and 
habitual criminals, we have the jury, 
selected by chance, composed usually, 
in the great cities, of small-salaried 
people or owners of small businesses, 
onest and good men to be sure; but, 
confronted with the craftiness of 
professional criminals and the skill of 
their hired criminal lawyers, they are 
like babes in the wood, like Alice in 
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Wonderland. They are in no sense 
the peers of these criminal elements. 
They know nothing about their modes 
of life, nor the nature and extent of 
their criminal business. They know 
nothing about the tricks or the 
methods that will be used to fool 
them as they sit high and mighty in 
their jury box, exalted for the time 
being in power and authority above 
the judge and all officers of the Court 
and qualified experts, flattered and 
cajoled by the crafty attorneys for 
the defense. 


A”. to the gullibility and the colos- 

sal ignorance of the ae 
jury the fact that they may hear only 
the evidence pertaining to a single 
incident, and that very much cir- 
cumscribed; that some of the most 
essential evidence is not presented at 
all, and you have a situation render- 
ing the proper analysis and treatment 
of modern crime exceedingly difficult. 
The machinery of justice breaks 
down; the police, the State Attor- 
ney’s office, the courts, all main- 
tained at enormous public expense, 
fail to function. 

At the time “my” pickpocket was 
in the County Jail, the jail popula- 
tion rose to the unprecedented height 
of 1,396 inmates. More than goo of 
these were awaiting trial in the 
County Criminal Court. And there 
were about an equal number out of 
jail on bond. This was at least 50 
per cent above what has come to be 
regarded as normal in our county — 
a normal which is itself abnormal. 
Additional judges from our Circuit 
and Superior Courts, dealing regu- 
larly with civil cases, were assigned 
to the Criminal Branch and a pro- 
posal was made that all judges of 
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these courts should be assigned for a 
time to clear up the criminal docket. 
The proposal was abandoned. It was 
estimated that it would take six 
months to accomplish the result — 
meantime the business of the civil 
courts would be in chaos. 


ow do the Criminal Courts catch 
H up? They never do catch up. 
They function in some of the crimi- 
nal cases and the rest'go by default. 
Witnesses disappear, evidence is 
lost, cases are nolle prossed, dismissed 
for want of evidence or prosecution, 
cases are finally adjusted or “fixed” 
without trial, the accused plead guilty 
to lesser offenses and accept light 
sentences or fines, many skip bail and 
are not heard of again until arrested 
for some other crime. In what pro- 
portion of cases justice thus mis- 
carries it is not known, but a very 
authentic survey in 1922, directed 
by Dr. George W. Kirchwey of New 
York, showed that the percentage of 
convictions to jail population in 1914, 
1916, 1919, and 1922 ran respectively 
17.4, 16.1, 18.4, 17.1. Granting that 
politics has its hand in some of this 
failure, it is still apparent that the 
system at best is very inefficient. 
Our Criminal Court system be- 
longs to an ancient world. Civiliza- 
tion has moved on; the country has 
become the city; the railroad, the 
postal service, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the automobile, the aero- 
plane have taken the place of the 
covered wagon and the horseback 
messenger; but we still haul justice 
with cart ropes and issue summonses 


by n. 
the jury system itself is on trial. 


In a survey of the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1921, made under direction of 
Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard 
Law School, it was recommended 
that Grand Jury hearings be abol- 
ished, except that “at times it is 
needed to institute inquiry into the 
acts of public officials themselves.” 
A num of States have sub- 
stituted the simple “ Prosecutors’ 
Information,” for the weighty 
“Grand Jury Indictment.” The 
Petty Jury seems destined to go the 
same road. Especially as an instru- 
ment of conviction in cases involving 
habitual criminals it is unable to 
cope with present-day conditions. 


NE other weakness of the trial 
O jury system must be mentioned 
in closing. The Common Law re- 
quires a unanimous verdict. A major- 
ity of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, over the opposition of a mi- 
nority, may fix judgment in a matter 
involving the lives, property, and 
happiness of thousands of reputable 
fellow citizens. A majority of Con- 
gress may declare war. But in the 
conviction of a notorious, dangerous 
and habitual criminal, probably ab- 
normal in spirit, in mind and in 
body, a jury of naive laymen, 
selected by chance, must pass, on 
partial evidence, a unanimous vote. 

The trial jury system is cumber- 
some, expensive, ineffective, wasteful 
of human life and human rights. 
What will take its place? Is it not 
reasonable that one judge or two or 
three judges sitting in a case, could 
hear and pass judgment with much 
greater justice? 
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CONFESSIONS OF A COUNTRY SALE ADDICT 


siDE from numerous and attractive 

weaknesses that I try to keep to my- 

self, I confess a passion for che coun- 

try sale. It is a periodic and perhaps climac- 

teric disturbance, recurring regularly as the 

spring and fall fulfil their appointed rounds. 

I break out with it at the breath of the 

first balmy breeze or at the first flush of 

autumn’s flamboyance. It is my own per- 
sonal equinoctial upheaval. 

My wife does not share my enthusiasm. 
She views it askance. I find that at a country 
sale I can spend an afternoon and three 
dollars very happily, and return with a 

n-load of plunder. My wife sits sobbing 
at home and wonders what next. She knows 
that when the shadows fall I shall come and 
after me the deluge, a flood of inconceivable 
débris to be absorbed and assimilated by 
our long-suffering household. At intervals of 
unproductive peace she argues with me that 
since I must periodically enl the house 
to take care of my bargains, I have failed 
to save any money. This is obviously specious 
reasoning. If one has no money one cannot 
save it. 

As a consequence of the country sale habit 
my house is strewn with trophies of profound 
historical interest. The most comfortable 
chairs I own once graced a nearby barroom 
and every man of importance in our town 
has sat in them, including three pedagogues, 
a janitor, two politicians, a colored gentle- 


man named Jim Morgan and a bishop. They 
have a sphere, a history and a wealth of 
associations and they are an unsteady green 
in complexion, but they fit the small of the 
back with the secret wisdom of antiquity. 
The most comfortable and impressive bed 
in the house cost thirty cents and has four 
posts. If it had three it might be more un- 
usual but it would not be a genuine four- 
= There are antique andirons on my 
, and a gypsy pot big enough for a 
fair-sized gypsy to take a bath in. It is all 
very interesting. 
Periodically I swear off the vendue habit. 

I am suddenly appalled by the scrambled 
centuries scattered around my house and 
overflowing into the cellar, and I resolve that 
I will have no more of it. I will myself have 
a country sale and shift my burdens to other 
backs. I will realize the uncertain values of 
these doubtful treasures, and with the pro- 
ceeds woo the harmonious mediocrity of 
Grand Rapids. I will come under the univer- 
sal umbrella and abjure forever the fantastic 
flavors of individuality and idiosyncrasy. 
So my wife kisses me forgivingly on the brow 
and cancels our subscription to the county 
newspaper, and I walk briefly in the con- 
sciousness of virtue and steadfast tance. 
But the day comes when word is passed 
along that at Hartsville or Piperstown or 
Five Points there will be a sale. I slip 
away, as though for golf or silent and solitary 
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meditation. I scurry up country, torn with 
fear lest I be late for the first fruitful mo- 
ments. I edge into the crowd and fall again 
under the spell. And I find that the auctioneer 
is confidently expecting me and greets me 
with a satisfied smile. 

Old-fashioned things grow daily rarer. 
They are vestigial remnants of other times, 
other manners, significant of lost links in our 
national evolution. They persist precariously 
for a while in the neighborhood of modern 
competition and then are suddenly gone 
forever. Among such vanishing American- 
isms is the country sale. The real rural sale 
was an inevitable by-product of the last 
century; it is dying in the odor of gasoline. 
Some day it will reappear in history books 
as a tale and tradition, and old folks like 
you and me will shake gray hairs and grieve. 

Already you must go far afield to find it. 
It has retreated into the hill country or hides 
away from the concrete highways which 
radiate spoke-wise from the sprawling cities. 
Elsewhere it is blighted by the business 
habit which is too sharp for sentiment. 
It becomes first cousin to the manipulated 
auctions of the city, which are as unlike their 
country ancestors as the Charleston is unlike 
the old-time barn dance. For where land is 
costly, small possessions are bartered cheaply 
and changed casually, and it is only where 
men measure their holdings in acres that 
household effects and farm tools are the 
signs of solidity and worth. 

There is usually a dim background of 
tragedy to the comedy of the country sale. 
Someone has died and the grip of old hands 
on family treasures is loosed, the integrity 
of long custom broken. Or else a farm has 
failed and the family must follow its younger 
members away to the city. Or perhaps the 
local sheriff must lay unwilling hands on a 
neighbor’s property to satisfy a careless debt. 
Something is dead and gone and these are 
the obsequies, the last rites. 

So they pull up ancient roots with the 
carpets, and the ugly furniture on the porch 
is woefully embarrassed to be moved. The 
house itself is naked and ashamed and the 
garden is returning to primeval chaos under 
careless feet. Neighbors are there, solicitous 
but avidly curious as at an interesting funeral, 
and there are s with an appraising 
eye for spoil and junk dealers like birds of 
prey around a likely carcass. 


The auctioneer is a commanding person- 
ality, with a miraculous capacity for con- 
tinued oration and an instantaneous eye for 
the half-formed bid. He weaves a spell, 
fashioned equally of bullying and blandish- 
ment. Mounted on a kitchen chair or in- 
verted pickle tub, he discourses of this and 
that and sells it for what he can get. He in- 
tones a hypnotic incantation, by which 
useless articles are made desirable and care- 
less enthusiasts are entrapped. Anxious 
bidders forget values and remember only the 
competition of their fellows. There is in- 
fectious excitement against which none are 
proof save the cynical junk dealers. Let the 
amateur beware! 

He begins with small tools, apparently 
as a matter of principle and tradition. He 
drops cunning bait by knocking down a good 
spade for fifteen cents and a hammer for 
five, and then sells three barn forks at a 
premium. He sells boxes of nails, screws and 
carriage bolts. When all else fails the scraps 
swell a heap in front of the dealers in old 
iron, who will here invest all of two dollars 
and carry away a wagonload of junk. These 
dealers are a savory crew, dirty of skin and 
flavored with gin. They buy anything and 
sell everything and have more money in the 
bank than you have. 

Spread forth behind the house is the farm 
machinery, and odds and ends of Americana 
from dairy and slaughter house. You can buy 
a harrow or plough of obsolete vintage for 
twenty-five cents, a stone roller for a dollar, 
a grindstone for a nickel. You get a lot for 
your money but you don’t have much. There 
are wagons and buggies and whips and har- 
ness and other equine accessories, and if a 
man has a horse for which he holds no 
particular regard he might here equip it 
adequately if not sumptuously. Likely there 
will also be a home-made sleigh and strings 
of sleigh bells, and no hint as to what in the 
world a purchaser might do with them. 

Next come the cattle and horses, the pi 
and scared sheep. These are at the peak of the 
picture, the most picturesque moment of the 
afternoon. It is pleasant to sit on a barn wall 
in October sunshine with the unmistakable 
smells of a farmyard drifting affectionately 
around, and watch the colored scene. Here 
is old-fashioned democracy in practice. The 
gentleman farmers, round and well-fed and 
attired with a nice sense for effect; the true 
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dirt farmers, lean and laconic, their jaws 
rhythmic over their chaw; the farm hands 
and laborers who are thinking of a first 
horse or cow; the veterinary doctor, known 
by sight and name to all and sundry; the 
squire, the sheriff and the horse-trader — 

all are here to rub shoulders and swap opin- 

ions. City folk like you and me walk around 

in the muck and look wisely as we can, and 

thrill a little at the spicy talk of stallion 

and gelding, of heifer and milch-cow, of 

shote and sow and sheep. A colored gentle- 

man wanders dewh the crowd with bags 

of peanuts, urging that “the congregation be 

liberal.” Small boys get in the way and run 

wild through the barn buildings. The auction- 

eer mounts a feed-trough and starts the 

parade. 

A patient cow is prodded forth from the 
barn and listens without protest to an elo- 
quent glorification of her past and future. 
She looks to me like any other cow, a little 
lean and notably angular and somewhat 
jaded by her long. journey along the milky 
way, but the auctioneer considers her the 
one original cow. However, he gets only 
twenty dollars for her, which does not sur- 
ops him. Horses are galloped up and down 

y energetic assistants who try to inspire 
their steeds with some of their own enthusi- 
asm. But when they come to rest again 
under the auctioneer’s hammer they fall 
easily asleep and are sold for small money. 
A magnificent pair of black work horses, 
harnessed to a wagon gay with fresh paint 
and with harness bright with brass, stirs 
the crowd to professional and en- 
thusiasm. Here is money on the hoof, a team 
built for profit and proud possession. They 
sell at a price impressive even in these days 
of the gilt-edged automobile. 

Pigs are not particularly popular, and an 
innocent bystander who bids fifty cents 
apiece for some squealing youngsters, just to 
keep in the picture, is almost obliged to 
take them —greatly to his confusion. He is 
rescued by a farmer with an eye for the 
points of pigs, and the pork is picked up by 
its heels and loaded noisily into a wagon, 
disappearing odoriferously. 

Back at the house the farmers’ wives 
are rocking sociably in a variety of chairs, 
waiting their own opportunity. The auction- 
eer approaches the household furniture with 
a new audience and a new zest. He displays 
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sleight of hand; a broken chair becomes 
miraculously whole as he displays its charms. 
By further magic ten-cent store stuff be- 
comes cut glass and stained spoons and forks 
are transmuted to solid silver. Now, more- 
over, the auctioneer remembers his reputation 
for grosgrained wit. He becomes Rabelaisian 
over bedroom furnishings and appoint- 
ments, and offers free advice with rolling 
pins. He affects ignorance of the purpose 
of kitchen utensils and sells a coffee-grinder 
for a phonograph. He peeps into canisters 
and smelis at bottles and sells them with 
a wink. 

There is brisk bidding for washtubs, 
churns, carpet sweepers and china; for 
monstrous vases and parlor lamps; for plush 
furniture stuffed within an inch of its 
life. But old-fashioned beds with a rope 
lattice in lieu of spring are hard to move. 
The gridiron design is no longer fashionable 
for evening wear, and even farmers now 

fer a spring bed from the mail-order 
use to a rope bed from their ancestors. 
Concerning mattresses and pillows there is 
some evasion of the law. These cannot rightly 
be sold, but they are thrown in with a pon- 
derous bed of pine or cherry and thereby 
get their price. Goose feather mattresses are 
still popular and sell by the pound at fabulous 
rates. For this there is a reason. In a cold 
farmhouse one is probably willing to be 
smothered to keep warm. 

Visiting ladies who have come in big cars 
on a still hunt for antiques have their turn 
when an old hooded cradle is held up for 
bids. These cradles have practical advantages 
in addition to esthetic values; if the baby 
falls out of them he has not far to fall. 
The natives eye the high-priced contention 
a and curiously, and will presently 
go home and rout out their own attics. But 
so far only faint echoes of the mystic al- 
chemy of the word “antique” have reached 
this neck of the woods, and there are pick- 
ings. Old jugs and bean pots, for instance, 
with an occasional scrap of ancient glass; 
worth ten cents here and ten dollars in the 


city. 

tk is getting late. The auctioneer is not 
hoarse but he is thirsty. Folks are going home; 
the last of the furniture is suddenly knocked 
down for next to nothing and the sale is over. 
Wagons disappear down the road with furni- 
ture sticking out all over them; Ford cars 
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more than usual under unaccustomed 
loads; husbands loaded with dishpans and 
crockery are herded home by wives weighed 
down with pillows and pictures. The auction- 
eer and clerk retire to the devastated parlor 
to check their sheets and count their money. 
It is all there. For some reason that lies close 
to the soil the people who attend country 
sales are noticeably honest. The house is bare; 
the garden is wrecked and dotted with 
useless purchases which men are afraid to 
take home to the critical eye of their women 
folk. 
Some folks enjoy the circus, others the 
prize ring or stock exchange. But for max- 
imum satisfaction I prefer the country sale. 


Seashore Architecture 


I own a seashore estate. It is all of fifty 
feet square and it is covered with sand and 
mortgages. It was washed up by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean some centuries ago and lay there 
unnoticed until some gentlemen from New 
York saw it with eyes of vision. Then it 
blossomed like the rose in a prospectus in 
three colors and I bought it. It still looks 
exactly as it did before I bought it. But 
whenever I feel like it I can go down there 
with my little bucket and shovel and play 
with my own sand. 

In a recent rash moment I thought of 
building a house on it. If I built a house on it 
I could live there for a few weeks every 
summer and talk to the neighbors for the 
rest of the year about my seashore estate. 
I could rent it occasionally for enough to 
repay all costs of building the house and 
wiping out the mor So I walked up 
and down the beach, where the by-products 
of New York life are washed up every day 
by the tide, until I found an architect. I 
took him to my sand pile and we wetted our 
whistle and talked about plans and specifica- 
tions, 

I wanted a simple little house, appropriate 
to the scene and in harmony with the ac- 
cepted principles of American seashore 
architecture. Something not too bizarre nor 
sufficient to arouse the complaining envy 
of the neighboring squatters. Just a little 
seashore home, compact and convenient, 
cheap, clean and classy. 

The architect understood me exactly. He 
explained that he had designed thousands of 


such summer homes, hundreds of which were 
still standing. He would build me a house 
which incorporated all his experience and 
every accepted principle of beach architec- 
ture. 


“We'll make it two and a half stories,” he 
said. “The first floor, of course, will be a 
sort of cellar, with arrangements for hanging 
wet bathing suits. Some people like to hang 
them in the living room, but the best 
tice is to hang them in the cellar. We'll 
put in partitions, in case your wife’s folks 
come down for week-ends. With a little care 
about sex and things like that you could 
easily sleep sixteen in the cellar. Over in this 
corner we'll put the refrigerator and a nice 
big linen closet. The hot water heater will 
have to go in the attic. 

“On he second floor we will arrange for 
three bedrooms and a living room. The stairs 
will come up here, through the bathroom. 
Some people prefer to have the bathroom 
\ ay off the living room, but I like to have 

stairs go through the bathroom. The 
kitchen, of course, will be on the other side 
of the house, and you can reach it by going 
through the two small bedrooms. The kitchen 
stove will have to be in the main bedroom, 
because of the chimney. 

“We'll put three closets in one of the 
smaller bedrooms, but the others will have 
to get along with hooks. I think I can ar- 
range it so that all the doors open at once 
into this little hallway, and with a very little 
practice you will be able to get them so 
jammed together that nobody in the living 
room can see the kitchen sink. We’ll have a 
shower at the head of the stairs. It’s very 
nice to be able to take a shower just before 
you enter the dining room, which will be in the 
space between the second bedroom and the 
sleeping porch. It will be a nice big porch, 
four feet by five. You might screen it in, 
so that the whole family can sleep there on 
hot nights. 

“If you want a it will have to go 
in the attic. You paige a spare bedroom 
in the attic too, but there’s no room for 
any stairs from the second floor. However, 
it will be no trouble at all to get around that, 
after you’ve been living here a while. 

“TI don’t think we had better put any door 
on the bathroom. A door that opened out 
would be a nuisance because the sink has 
to stand right in front of the doorway and 
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there isn’t any room for a door to open 
inward unless you leave out all the usual 
bathroom furniture. We shall take care, of 
course, that none of the windows in the house 
will open and none of the outside doors will 
shut, and we must leave a few holes in the roof 
so that the rain will get in and take the wall- 
paper off. There’s no sense in putting wall- 
paper on unless something can take it off 


n. 

ee Well face the house toward the road and 
have no windows at all on the side toward 
the sea. We'll build some outside steps at 
the back, so that the garbage pail can stand 
there, but there will be no doors on that side 
of the house. Doors are expensive, and we 
have arranged it that the kitchen is on the 
other side opening on the sleeping porch, so 
we don’t need to have the outside stairs 
leading to anything but the garbage pail. 
It’s going to be a nice house.” 

“Is all this in accord with the local building 
laws and the most up-to-date principles of 
domestic architecture in these parts?” I 
asked. 

“Absolutely,” said he. “I couldn’t build a 
_ house in any other way and keep my trade. 
I can do better with three stories, of course, 
which would give me a chance to work in 
more bathrooms. But it’s a perfect plan as 
it stands and will give you a seashore home 
to be proud of.” 

We finished tiie bottle and played happily 
together in the sand for the rest of the 
afternoon. 


Foreign and Domestic News 


The paper and yells and shrieks 
Of political strife ahead; 

And the raucous cries of the wets and dries 
On its pages are overspread; 

And someone has paddled the Channel, 
And someone has circled the pole, 

But louder the voice of my > 

As it cries for its winter coal. 


And a champion drops his crown; 
Baseball is done and football begun, 
And the market is going down. 

And murder is rife, and storm and strife, 
And distant war drums roll; 

But louder the voice of my furnace, 

As it cries for its winter coal. 
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MurbDER AT THE MANSE 


An incident of English country life, according to the 
Soremost British detective writers 


By R. G. Newman 


Harlow, Lord Chukker Claverington’s 
impeccable butler, burst rather more pre- 
cipitately than was his wont into the ordered 
neatness of the cheerful breakfast room of 
Pinkish Towers, my lord’s country seat at 
Upson Downs, Bucks, Hants, in the south of 
England. The butler’s usually imperturbable 
mien was considerably shaken. Lord Claver- 
ington looked up from his breakfast of kidney 
and bacon, slightly annoyed at this unusual 
interruption. 

“M-m-my lord?” 

“Ah there, Harlow.” 

“M-m-may I speak freely, m’lord?” 

“Certainly, Harlow.” 

“Something rawthaw unusual has oc- 
curred, m’lord.” 

“Damme, get on with it, my man.” 

“There’s something wrong, sir, in the 
North Tower guestroom, m’lord.” 

“What is it, Harlow?” 

“Mahdah, m’lord.” 

“Mahdah?” 

“Mahdah, m’lord.” 

“Deuced inconsiderate of these mahderer 
chaps to disturb one at breakfast. No con- 
sideration for a chap’s digestion.” 

“Quite, m’lord.” 

“Brandeh and the Times as usual, Har- 


“M’ lord?” 

“You might give the local constabulary a 
ring and communicate with Scotland Yard.” 

“Very good, m’lord.” 

“And, Harlow.” 

“ M’lord?” 

“Another kidney and a spot of tea, 
what?” 

“Quite, m’lord.” 
Question: “What is the difference between 
Realism and Modernism in literature?” 
Answer: Realism calls a a spade. 
Modernism tells you what is in the spade. 


low.” 
“Very good, m’lord.” 
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he Financial Outlook 


By ALAN H. TEMPLE 


Changed Viewpoints 


s THE “new era” philosophy of business and 
A investment becomes more familiar and 
we become habituated to the price 
level for common stocks which its followers have 
established, it is gaining a steadily wider ac- 
ceptance. It has not been easy for many investors 
to abandon the standards of a lifetime and to 
accept new ones which they have long considered 
perilous, but undoubtedly the facts as they are 
developed are fitting the theory of common 
stock investment (which is a section of the “new 
era” philosophy), and as long as they continue 
to do so new converts will be gained. Thus if we 
go back six months, and consider two possible 
methods of investment from which a choice 
could have been made at that time, the outcome 
has been wholly in favor of the buyer of common 
stocks of established, well-managed companies, 
although the prices even then demanded for such 
stecks seemed dangerously high. And this buyer 
has been successful not merely because he can 
resell his shares at a still higher price — which 
might signify little except that there are more 
fatuous optimists in the world than himself— 
but for the more fundamental and important 
reason that increased earnings and assets have 
put additional values behind the stock so rapidly 
that he is now in the position of holding it at a 
decidedly cheap price. 
Consider Investor A, for example, who took 
the warning of the Federal Reserve Board to 
heart last February and put his funds into bonds; 
he has probably lost more in principal than he 
has received in interest during that period. On 
the other hand there is Investor B, who held his 
breath and took the plunge, paying a price for the 
common stock of an established, profit-earning 
corporation which yielded him a ridiculously 
small return, much less than he could have ob- 
tained on the bonds of the same corporation or 
by lending his-money on call in the stock market. 
At the worst, probably, Investor B has found 
_ that his stock is quoted little if any lower, and 
that the asset values behind it have increased 
even if dividend returns to him have not been 
raised. At the best, the dividend yield has been 
raised or he has been given more stock so that 
the return on his investment is now adequate, and 


in addition the resale value has increased to an 
almost unbelievable extent. 

Therefore the principles that governed Investor 
B are in the ascendant. A constantly growing 
number of investors who are not dependent upon 
current yields for their living — and prosperity 
is so great that more and more individuals are 
free from economic pressure and can afford to 
wait — are putting an increasingly larger part 
of their funds in common stocks. They expect, 
and with reason, that except for temporary re- 
cessions the earnings of the big corporations will 
continue to advance; that eventually the dividend 
yields will become adequate even though the 
present price seems exorbitant; and when that 
time comes the market value of their shares will 
be substantially higher, representing an increment 
of capital which cannot possibly come to them 
in bonds. Putting this policy into effect, they 
purchase stocks without too much consideration 
whether the price is five points more or less, and 
they buy particularly during the occasional 
market breaks. Whether they operate through 
the investment trusts which have become such 
important factors, or merely emulate those 
trusts, the effect is the same: a stock market 
decline quickly runs into the sort of buying which 
takes stocks out of Wall Street and puts them 
into strong boxes. The extent of the break is 
therefore limited. That has been the case time 
and again during the past year, and never more 
impressively than upon the market break which 
followed the unexpected advance in the redis- 
count rate of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank early in August. 


‘Basic Support 


Is investment buying is a basic support of 

the stock market. Upon it a good deal of spec- 
ulative superstructure has been erected, which 
likewise is an important factor in the high prices. 
A new phrase is now being tossed about in Wall 
Street: the “scarcity value” of stocks. This 
means, of course, that such a large proportion 
of the outstanding supply of the best stocks has 
found its way into strong boxes that the “floating 
supply” offered for sale, the size of which im- 
portantly controls the volume of short selling 
that can be done, is greatly reduced. Once in 
strong boxes, a higher price is required to bring 
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stocks out than if they had been bought definitely 
for resale. Too many investors fear that if they 
sell out they will miss the market when they seek 
to get back in. 

During the earlier stages of this Coolidge- 
Hoover market, when its doings filled newspaper 
front pages and its activity first climbed into 
the range of five- and six-million share days on 
the New York Stock Exchange, it was frequently 
asserted that the stocks were being purchased 
solely in the expectation that they could be 
resold at higher prices, and that when the antici- 
pated final buyer failed to appear the collapse 
would come. This picture contained much of 
truth; but it is obvious now that it fell con- 
siderably short of an accurate analysis of the 
market set-up, for it underestimated both the pro- 
portion of genuine investment buying and the 
prices which investors were willing to pay for 
shares to “put away.” Of course it is possible — 
extremely probable, as the snowball of publicity 
begins to roll — that Wall Street will make too 
much of this new-found “scarcity value,” for 
there is always a price, related to monetary con- 
ditions and the business situation, at which even 
the strongest-held securities will be resold; but 
the real point of the matter is that during the 
past year previous conceptions of what that price 
level is have had to be raised. 

This recapitulation presents nothing very new, 
but there is little new in the present position of 
the stock market or in the price-making factors 
that are operating; they are essentially the same 
that they were six months ago but they can be 
seen a little more clearly and the merit of the 
common stock theory can better be recognized 
after the test of the past half-year. Under the 
conditions of credit stringency that have existed, 
this test has been more severe than in any pre- 
vious period, although the stamp of final approval 
certainly cannot be put upon the theory until it 
has been tried in an era of business depression. 


Favorites of the Day 


TT preference of buyers for the shares of the 
largest corporations which already are selling 
at high prices — the so-called “blue chip” stocks 
— continues striking. It is these shares which are 
bought preponderantly for “locking up.” It is 
also still characteristic of the market that the 
buying is extremely selective. While new high 
average prices for stocks as a whole were estab- 
lished in August, even then about 250 of the issues 
dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange were 
selling at or about the low of the.year. Buyers 
purchase the shares of corporations which are 
making money or which they — to make 
money, and they will pay dear for them; the 
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others they do not want at any price. Among 
these laggard corporations are some of the 
favorites of last year; many of them are doing 
well, but as the saying goes they have “had their 
move” and must wait for earnings to catch up 
with prices. Doubtless the favorites of today 
likewise will lag behind tomorrow; but these are 
the short-term fluctuations that we are consider- 
ing and have little bearing on the validity or non- 
validity of the common stock investment theory, 
which deals in units of time which run from five 
years to a lifetime. 

The favorite group of shares in the market 
thus far in 1929 has been the public utilities; and 
by the same token this may be the next group 
to run into a pause and a reactionary period 
while public preference passes over to another. 
It is true, as a brokerage house comments, that 
some public utility shares have “gone far beyond 
any possibility of being justified by their operat- 
ing earnings in the next ten years. Present earn- 
ings and book values are due largely to profits 
arising from the purchase and sale of one another’s 
stocks. Interlacing ownerships have gone to such 
an extent that no matter which public service 
you choose you are pretty sure to buy an interest 
in all of them. Each company owns the other and 
the investment trusts own them all. This has so 
reduced the volume of shares available for trans- 
actions in the market that sensational advances 
are easily brought about. There is no question 
of the future prosperity of the electrical industry 
but serious thought should be given to the in- 
vestment propriety of these petting parties in 
the powerhouse.” 

The truth of this comment has already been 
exemplified in the collapse of one public utility 
boom and probably others must follow. These 
are the instances in which the speculative froth 
is blown to a bubble, and they are not very dif- 
ficult to detect; they will of course have to be 
remedied by acute deflation. 

Among those who have kept an investment 
perspective in their view of the markets and who 
have avoided those stocks which have been pushed 
to such speculative extremes, these weak spots 
attract little attention. Isolated collapses have 
had no more than a temporary and limited effect 
upon securities as a whole heretofore, and prob- 
ably they will not hereafter. The investor should 
be concerned not about these particularly fevered 
spots (provided he leaves them alone) but about 
the soundness of his individual position, and first 
of all whether he is stretching his capital too far, 
operating on too thin margins, and leaving himself 
vulnerable to a temporary recession which will 
destroy his ability to follow the longer swings 
upon which he must depend for the success of his 
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operations. How many investors have been un- 
successful not because they have been wrong, 
but because they lacked the means to support the 
over-ambitious ventures they attempted? Of how 
many speculators has it been said that “he was 
right on the market but he went broke before it 
turned his way’’? 

Granted that the investor is in a personally 
secure position, there appears to be no more reason 
now why he should sell out his stocks than there 
seemed to be six months ago; in fact, rather less, 
for business in the interval has been rather better 
than anticipated and the credit situation is no 
more unfavorable. True, stock prices are higher, 
but so are corporation earnings and assets. And 
although the business outlook certainly includes 
a prospect of industrial recession later on, it is so 
clearly visible in some cases that it must be dis- 
counted, and in others it is not particularly im- 
minent. 


Causes of ‘Recession 


HE chief reason for dissatisfaction with the busi- 
"hin outlook, and the probable cause of what- 
ever recession may eventually occur, is the credit 
stringency that exists, as exemplified in rates 
for call loans of 7 to 12 per cent, for time loans of 
8% and 9, and for commercial paper of 6 to 6%. 
In other ways, too, credit affairs are out of joint. 
One is the excessive absorption of bank credit 
in security loans; the borrowings of New York 
Stock Exchange members are well over $7,000,- 
000,000, and it has been estimated that total loans 
on securities in the United States are more than 
$18,000,000,000. Another is the high ratio of 
bank loans as compared with deposits. A writer 
in the Annalist recently compiled a synthetic 
bank statement covering all the banks of the 
United States for the past nine years, and he 
calculates that since June, 1925, the percentage 
of their assets represented by “loans not auto- 
matically self-liquidating” has increased from 
14.50 to 24.75 per cent (at the end of 1928); the 
percentage of all other loans has decreased from 
19.43 to 16.66; and the percentage of investments 
in real estate and securities has risen from 15.74 
to 18.75. The author heads his article Deterioration 
of the American Bank Portfolio, and concludes 
that the degree of inflation which exists in 1929 
seems comparable with that of 1920. He submits 
that the evidence “offers a far more satisfying 
explanation of the prosperity of the past few 
years than the ‘new era’ brand of reasoning; 
and further that the time may not be far distant 
when the country will realize, in the light of a 
cold gray ‘morning after,’ that it has just been 
on another credit-splurging spree.” 

However, the author admits that an immediate 


deflation is not necessarily indicated. “There is 
still a surplus of bank credit, in the sense that 
legal reserve limits have not as yet been reached. 
These further possibilities of expansion are, how- 
ever, in the hands of the Federal Reserve Banks 
who, so they say, are endeavoring to prevent 
further dissipation of the country’s credit re- 
sources. 

The characterization of the present situation 
as “weak” is derived, of course, by comparison 
with some previous era arbitrarily selected as 
“normal” or “strong,” and to such a method of 
characterization the “new era” advocates have 
a ready reply. It is that business is now so much 
more stable that a higher percentage of “non- 
liquid” assets in a bank statement is not a source 
of weakness, inasmuch as no_ old-fashioned 
business panic such as would compel a general 
liquidation is likely. The “new era” men can 
also point out that different methods of financing 
business have been developed, that instead of 
borrowing from banks corporations draw capital 
direct from investors by selling them securities, 
and that the new bank loans on securities are, 
under modern conditions, just as liquid as the 
old bank loans upon commodities which may be- 
come inflated, as they did in 1920 with results 
all too well remembered. They can say that these 
new financing methods have in fact averted 
commodity price inflation during the past three 
or four years. Altogether they can make out a 
fairly good case to show that while the bank 
portfolio may be different, it is no worse; and 
that as long as the Federal Reserve Banks keep 
the situation in hand and maintain a reserve 
ratio approaching 75 per cent there is no cause 
for acute present concern. They can even say, 
though here dissent will be much more marked, 
that the higher ratio of bank loans to deposits 
's a sign of progress and not of retrogression, 
reflecting a new economy of management and 
new methods of banking conduct. 

The Federal Reserve authorities are still 
zealously guarding the gateways of Reserve 
credit, though no longer sounding warnings as 
loudly as they did earlier in the year. The ad- 
vance of the rediscount rate of the New York 
Reserve Bank from 5 to 6 per cent was made to 
check rediscounting, which inured to the ultimate 
if indirect benefit of borrowers against securities, 
and to make it easier for the member banks to 
restrict their loans on securities to individuals by 
raising their rates. Concurrently the New York 
Bank took a step designed to prevent the rate ad- 
vance from penalizing the commercial and agri- 
cultural borrower; it reduced its buying rate on 
acceptances and increased its purchases of bills 
in the open market. Thus there will probably 
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be no decrease in the volume of Reserve Bank 
credit outstanding during the autumn; on the 
contrary, it will probably be increased in ac- 
cordance with business and farm export demand 
for credit, and the net effect of Reserve Bank 
operations is likely to be the stabilization of 
money rates around existing levels. Meanwhile 
the authorities are pursuing, somewhat less 
vigorously, their attempts to reduce the quantity 
of credit used in the securities market, partly 
because — despite criticism to the contrary — 
they had achieved a fair measure of success, and 
partly because they could not carry their efforts 
to complete finality without seriously penalizing 
business. 


International and Industrial Outlooks 


NTERNATIONAL considerations likewise remain 
i of great importance in Reserve Bank policies. 
Due to high money rates in the United States and 
withdrawals of French credits from London, the 
Bank of England has lost gold until its holdings 
have dropped below the supposed minimum of 
£150,000,000 which it seeks to maintain. And 
still sterling exchange is under pressure. It is 
to the interest of the United States to relieve 
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that pressure and to avoid attracting more Eng- 
lish gold to this country, which would doubtless 
interfere with our fall export trade. Hence the 
policy of high rates on stock market loans has 
not been pursued as far as it might, and the Re- 
serve Banks stand ready to extend a credit to the 
Bank of England if it shall become necessary to 
avert gold movements or an advance in the Bank’s 
rate. The strong financial position of France is of 
great contrast to that of England; it is attracting 
business to her which was once London’s by 
preéminence; and since it is partly the result of the 
greater reparations payments which have been 
made to her by Germany, it supplies the economic 
explanation for the British opposition to the 
original terms of the Young Plan. 

The prospect for stable money rates is of course 
welcome to the United States.. It is one of the 
reasons for optimism with respect to fall and win- 
ter business. Another is the virtual certainty 
that, thanks to the recovery in grain prices, 
crop returns will be equal to last year, when the 
farm market was one of the best since the boom 
days. Coupled with active industrial employment, 
this holds promise of the largest autumn and 
holiday trade on record. 


Selecting 
Investments 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 


With the steady growth of industry, there has 
come, through public financing, a plethora of 
security offerings, so numerous and varied that 
the investor’s problem becomes one of careful 
selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely 
upon experienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve 
the investor of the perplexing problem of selec- 
tion through the recommendation of issues of 
sound investment trust companies whose chief 


function, in arranging a portfolio is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now 
available to the investor. 
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Amphibians, powered by Isotta-Fraschini 


Courtesy of American Aeronautical Corporation 


Transition 


ESTERDAY we compared the 
“one lunger”’ to the horse; it seemed 
fast and powerful. 
But today, we begin to contrast motor 
car travel with the swift unhampered 


flight of our planes and we are no . 


longer satisfied with the mediocre. 
However “air minded” you may have 
become, there is still a thrill in store for 
you, behind the wheel of this straight- 
eight, with a hundred and forty usable 
horsepower at your bidding and toe- 
touch brake control that gives safe 
handling at airplane speeds. 


ISOTTA 


FRASCHINI 


Made in Milan, Italy 


New York, 119 West 57 s Chicago, 846 Rush 


It is not likely, however, that industrial output 
will hold to the levels of the first half year. The 
automobile industry has taken advantage of 
prosperity to outdo itself during the first eight 
months, and as dealers’ stocks have been in- 
creased the autumn is likely to be a time of sea. 
sonal recession. In steel, too, the first stirrings 
of a decline in activity were apparent as fall ap. 
proached. In textiles, on the other hand, suf. 
ficient summer curtailment was enforced to place 
the industry in a healthy situation and it will 
probably go forward in the fall with renewed 
vigor. And in building, which lagged behind dur. 
ing the first half year, there was a resurgence of 
activity in July and August which brought the 
contracts awarded substantially above the pre- 
vious year. 

Altogether, little reason appears to anticipate 
a severe business recession during the remainde 
of 1929. Perhaps we shall have it in 1930. Fo 
two years of business expansion there are prece- 
dents; for three there would be none. Only the 
“new era” could account for another highly 
active, prosperous year in 1930; and even if that 
is a time of moderate recession it will by no means 
follow that the “new era” is discredited. 

A combination of business recession and tight 


_ money would deal a terrific blow to the stock 


market; even there the question arises whether i/ 


_ business does recede it would not ease money 


sufficiently to deaden the shock to stocks. It is 


_ remarkable that money rates have not interfered 


with business more. They have made the lot of 
bondholders a sorrowful one, both by compelling 
them to take losses on their holdings and by show. 
ing them the profits they might have made had 


_ they invested in stocks instead. But money rate 


on stocks have been extremely cheap; that is, 


_ corporations could sell them at high prices and 


low yields. These are the rates which have con- 
trolled new enterprise, which thereby has bee 
stimulated rather than checked. This is the ex 


_ planation of a good many puzzling things in the 


| business situation. 


Four “Billions in 
Easy Money 


Howard McLellan 


in the November North American Review 
reveals the tremendous toll exacted 
from legitimate business by profes- 
sional gamblers. 
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